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A LETTER TO JOHN MITCHEL. 








You address a very long letter to me, in the Citi- 
sen of Jan. 28, 1854, in defense of yourself and of 
American slavery. That you select me from among 
all who reprobated your apostacy from the gospel of 
human liberty, arises, I presume, from reasons of con- 
venience to yourself rather than of compliment to me. 

Tam a clergyman; and it might scem to the un- 
wary a very natural thing to address to such an one 
an argument upon Hebrew slavery. It is doubtless 
more agreeable for you to stumble over the records 
of rude society four thousand years ago, and to talk 
about Moses and the patriarchs, than to ponder 
what John Mitchel—the Irish patriot—said but the 
other day about American slavery. I shall not 
suffer that new issue to be made. 

{n the article which has excited such surprise, 
you expressed no opinion about Abraham; you said 
nothing of what you would have thought it right to 
do, if bora four thousand years ago, on Chaldean | 
plains, or if you had been a Jew. It was American | 
slavery that you spoke of: Hebrew slavery admitted | 
that a slave was a man with all appropriate human 
responsibilities, and made ample provision for his 
religious and civil instruction. American slavery 
stands upon the fundamental idea that a slave is a 
chattel, not a man; and it makes the teaching him 
to read a penitentiary offense : an offense for which 
Mr. Douglass now lies in a Virginia prison. This 
slavery, that destroys manhood by its first touch, 
you not only justified abstractly, but longed to prac- 
tice it, in Alabama; and that no doubt might remain 
of your intention, you volunteered your belief in 
flogging, and other means of coércing unwilling 
slaves to their hated tasks. 

Now, Sir, I don’t wonder that you would like to 
have that forgotten, and that you find it more plea- 
sing to take an amateur survey of Moses and the 
Prophets, than to talk about John Mitchel, and that 
plantation in Alabama, from whose ownership he is 
kept only by poverty, not by principle. 

Your letter is a very poor argument on a very 
bad side. But the poverty of its reasoning is the 
best part of it. No man in your circumstances 
could make a good argument for voluntary slave- 
holding, without more time for practice. Corrup- 
tion does not work so quickly. It takes time to 
round up and ripen a treason to moral principles. 

Under the circumstances, I marvel that you have 
done so well. Your engagements in Ireland, for 
many years, would not be apt to turn your investi- 
gations in the direction of arguments for slavery. 

Neither was it to be expected that you would 
spend your leisure in a penal colony, where you ex- 
piated the crime of fanaticism for liberty, in search- 
ing ont arguments to prove the right of one set of 
men to own and oppress another. 

After your arrival in America, you were so busy 
in receiving republican congratulations upon the 
restoration of your own liberty, that you had little 
time to bestow upon reasons for taking away other 
men’s liberty. : 

If to these considerations be added some inapt- 
ness natural to new work, some awkwardness in the 
discussion of Scriptural topics, and that dizziness 
which one must be expected to feel after a somer- 
set, I think every one will regard your performance 
as far beyond anything that could have been ex- 
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be an American slaveholder, without apostasy from 
the grounds which he took against the English ygo- 
vernment? hat is a question about which Mr. 
Mitchel will find little light either in the Greek or 
Hebrew. That has to be discussed in plain Saxon 
English. 

What was the liberty which you asserted for 
Ireland? Was it a liberty founded upon the inalien- 
able right of every human being to life, liberty, and 
happiness? or was it a liberty founded on the right 
of the strong to oppress the weak? That is the 
question which American newspapers are just now 
discussing, and to which, as soon as he has leisure 
from Moses and the patriarchs, we recommend Mr. 
Mitchel’s attention. 

It may be, that the Bible justifies absolutism ; or 
it may be that it inspires and authorizes liberty. 
But whichever way it is, it has nothing to do with 
your position before the public. 

Who cares, just now, whether Abraham might 
hold slaves, or Moses? We wish to know how a 
braggadocio for liberty, who has filled the whole 
world with uproar about human rights, can recon- 
cile liberty and slaveholding. 

The patriarchs are the least part of your task. 
John Mitchel is the man whom John Mitchel must 
make his peace with! John Mitchel ten years ago 
for universal liberty, and John Mitchel now wishing 
he were an Alabamian slaye-owner! John Mitchel in 
1848, asserting the liberty of man against the crown 
and scepter, and John Mitchel in 1854, asserting 
the slave-whip, and the master, against the rights 
of man! 

Crowd these two portraits upon one canvas—if 
you can. Please let Moses sleep; and come back 
from your retreat behind the dust of 4000 years, to 
reconcile John Mitchel holding parley with kings 
and autocrats, with John Mitchel flogging slaves 
through a rice-swamp, or along the rows of cotton 
on his plantation! 

The public wish to know how it happens, even if 
slavery can be defended, that the defense of it should 
be so congeniala task to Mr. Mitchel. There are 
some necessary tasks that honorable men do not 
like to perform. If capital punishment be allowed, 
some one must be the hangman. If the guillotine 
must stand, some poor caitiff must assist its func- 
tions. But what should we think, if those very men 
that had spent their lives in endeavors to abolish 
the. gallows, and put away the barbarous rattling 
guillotine, should rush into the first vacancy, 
and parade with vociferous pride their elevation to 
the dignity of a hangman or an executioner? There 
were men enough to do the dirty work of slavery; 
men born upon a level with their tasks. We did 
not expect to see a great reformer—a champion of 
Human Rights, after an illustrious circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe as a martyr for freedom, using his 
very first hours of liberty in rubbing down the stiff 
and spavined limbs of Slavery. Some other man 
surely might have been found for such a function. 

But we can not continue in this painful strain. 
The fall of such a man as John Mitchel has been 
thought to be, can not excite only indignation. There 
is pity, too. There is a strong and generous upris- 
ing in every heart, protesting that it shall not be! 
We instinctively feel that it is a dream—one of 
those dreams of impossible dishonor, that some- 
times torment good men; and we stand waiting 
for it to break, and the visionary horror to fly away 
back to the limbo of murky folly, whence it issued. 

O Sir, had all this that has happened, passed in 





pected. 

[ hope it will not be accounted vanity for me to 
say, that I could have helped you to frame a far better 
argument in favor of Hebrew slavery. It is a new | 
question to you; it is a very old one to us. I have 
heaps of trash in my library that you might have 
added to your rubbish. I have within reach enough 
clay and straw on that matter, to have builded you 
an argument huge as an Egyptian pyramid. 

If you desire to defend monarchy from Scripture, 

I have by me writers that do that. The Bible has 
been regarded as a bulwark of oppression by all 
oppressors. It has opened its doors like a vast 
magazine, in which every man who wanted to 
wrong his fellows could find precedent or reason; a 
sword to slay the innocent, and a shield to cover 
the guilty. And polemical freebooters there have 
been to defend, from Scripture, every wrong that 
the sun ever shone upon; and their tracts and 
boots are thick as the locusts and frogs of Egypt, 
and as loathsome. And yet, in spite of all sermons 
and tyrannous interpretations, wherever a free 
Bible is read, it inspires a free heart and strikes the 
root of liberty down into men’s bosoms with 
ineradicable grasp. 

If, therefore, your argument be regarded, not in 
the light of your past personal history, but in the 
comparison of what has been done to make the 
Bible lie, and what could be done again, you have 
been but a poor workman. You have been angling 
in a petty ditch among pin-fish and wriggling ver- 
min. You should have struck right out into those 
gulfs and bays where prolific oppression has for 
ages spawned and hatched unnumbered monsters 
that disport themselves upon the surface, or nuzzle 
in the slime, or hang poised in silent vigilance for 
the unwary, like tropical sharks in the warm bays 
of equatorial waters. If it is your purpose to go 
on ia your new vocation, you will find deep waters 
and ponderous prey all ready for your sport ! 

But what has turned you to such waters at all? 
Had y ou been born in Alabama, had you sucked in 
ne from the breasts of a southern gospel, 
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'a dream, would you not have waked, bathed in 


| sweat, to say, shuddering, ‘‘ What a horrid night- 


mare has been astride of my soul! God save me 
from even such visions of wrong!” That which 
you would thus feel, we do feel for you. That 
which you would thus ejaculate to God, m en speak 
to each other. I tell you no news, Sir, when I say 
that you have fallen down in the sight of the whole 
community, from the place of a champion of Liberty 
to the servile office of creeping all the days of your 
life on your belly for Slavery ! 


Once you stood like some great oak, wliose wide 
circumference was lifted up above all the pastures, 
the glory of all beholders, and a covert fur a thou- 
sand timid singing-birds. Now you lie at full length 
along the ground, with mighty ruptured roots, 
ragged and upturned to heaven; with broken 
boughs and despoiled leaves! Never again shall 
husbandmen predict spring from your swelling 
buds! Never again shall God's singing birds of 
liberty come down through all the heavenly air, to 
rest themselves on your waving top! Fallen! Up- 
rooted! Doomed to the axe and the hearth! 

I can not hide from myself that there yet remains 
for you a dismal age, a desolate and cheerless soli- 
tude of infirmities. Time, that would have carried 
you onward, garlanded with achievements worthy 
of a man living for men, and surrounded by the 
genial sympathies of loving hearts, now, will drift 
you to a polar solitude, without love, or sympa- 
thy, or pity, or honor. You will sweep coldly on 
upon a dark current, like an ever-rolling ice-berg, 
that, rolling and resounding ever so much, gains no 
rest by changing place. 

Bat there is a future beyond this, even on earth. 
There is a time promised, and already dawning, in 
which the human family shall be one great Brother- 
hood, and Love shall be the law of man. In that 
golden age there shall be research made for all the 
names that, since the world began, have wrought 
and suffered for the good of their kind. There 
will be a memorable resurrection of forgotten names. 
From the obscurity iato which Despotism has flung 
all who dared to defy it, from the shades and dark- 
ness of oblivion by which oppressors would cover 
down the memory of all who proclaimed human 
right and human liberty, they will come forth shin- 
ing like the sun,and none be forgotten that labored 
to bring to pass the world’s freedom! In that day, 
while ten thousand names shall be heard, in all 
their number not one shall utter that gone and for- 
gotten name—John Mitchel. 

Bat, come back to us, John Mitchel; it is not 
yet too late. Oar hearts and our hands shall help 
you, if you will but stir yourself to break that en- 
chantment that some malign mischief, come from 
the misty realm of cruel oppression, has breathed 
upon you. The enchantment and the enchanter 
are dispossessed when any bold hand snatches and 
reverses his wand. Reverse your utterances! You 
lave been betrayed into saying a great folly. You 
have been betrayed into a poor and deceitful defense 
of it. If you abide by it, it will sink you out of the 
sight of all good men, and for ever. But recall it! 
Reverse the rod! Say to us, “I spake it in my 
anger, and I defended it in my wrath; but it is not 
worthy of me. It is not the trath of my heart or 
of my nature.” There is a power of resurrection for 
you in these few words as great as that of God's 
final Angel. It will lift you up to our hearts again. 
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he will crown all true and noble souls, shall rest 
undimmed upon your brow! 
Bat, if you will not assert your better nature, and 
achieve the noblest ‘act of your life, a victory over 
yourself, then, sorrowfully, we must leave you, like 
some false and hideous image, around which, for the 
moment, chattering priests of oppression have 
burned incense, but soon to be cast out, even by 
them, a detected and desecrated idol, forgotten of 
men, and remembered only of vermin-lizards that 
crawl darkling beneath the twilight of poisonous 
weeds that grow and twine about it. * 
scaiplindiacadpie 
THE LAWS AND RIGHTS OF A COMMON- 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Tue effort against the Bible in our Common 
Schools is urged in some quarters apparently in 
entire ignorance of the history of our school sys- 
tem, and of the particular statutes framed for its 
operation and support. The effort againstthe Bible 
is as contrary to law as it is oppressive to the con- 
sciences of those whose convictions of duty impel 
them to require, if they are to be taxed for a com- 
mon school education, that the use of the Bible 
shall be permitted and continued in it. It is singu- 
lar enough to see it proposed to exclude the Bible 
by law, while at the same time the assertion is made 
by the very same persons, that the State has no 
right, either legal or moral, to legislate in any way 
on the subject of religion. The argument amounts 
to just this, that the State have the right and au- 
thority to legislate against religion, but no right or 
authority to legislate in behals of religion. The 
State may legislate the Bible out of the schools, and 
is called upon by certain parties to do it, but has no 
right to provide for the admission and use of the 
Bible. The State may, by force, take the Bible away 
and forbid its use, but any permission of its use by 
law, or provision for the same, is unjust force and 
oppression! This monstrous inconsistency and 
contradiction has been proposed in one and the same 
argument, calling upon the people to forbid the 
State from legislating in favor of the Bible, and as- 
serting that the Bible is a sectarian book. 


We propose to call attention to some points in the 
history and laws of the School System, as it has 
been established with the Bible as a part of its course 
of instruction and discipline, and to show the opin- 
ions of some of our best men and wisest jurists and 
statesmen concerning this matter. We refer at 
present to the system in the State and City of New- 
York, where any decision of any superintendent or 
officer, shutting out the Bible, is not only without 
foundation in constitutional law, but is against ex- 
press laws and provisions forbidding such exclusion. 
And notwithstanding this, the Bible was from the 
outset interdicted from the Free Academy, at the 
command of one man in the Board of Education, and 
contrary to the obligations resting upon that Board 
to see that the laws are faithfully observed; and to 
this day, the reading of the Bible has never been per- 
mitted in the Free Academy. A singular misnomer 
indeed! It is absurd to call that academy or col- 
lege free, in which the freedom of the Word of God 
is interdicted, and its absolute exclusion maintained. 
It can no more be called a free school, than the 
schools in Rome itself, or in Tuscany, can be called 
free. 

The first historical notice to which we would re- 
fer our readers, is in the messages of Governor 
Clinton, in 1802 and 1803, urging the establishment 
of Common Schools, upon the legislature of the State, 
and setting forth the advancement of morals and 
religion as among their foremost objects. “The ad- 
vantage to morals, religion, liberty, and good govern- 
ment,” says he, “arising from the general diffusion 
of knowledge, being universally admitted, permit 
me to recommend this subject to your deliberate 
attention.” In the same strain of opinion and of 
argument, Governor Lewis, in 1804, called the at- 
tention of the legislature to the same interest, and 
remarked, with reference to the subjeet of education, 
and the establishment of Common Schools, as fol- 
lows: “In a government resting on public opinion, 
and deriving its chief support from the affections of 
the people, RELIGION AND MORALITY can not be too 
sedulously ixcucatep. Common Scuoois, under 
the guidance of respectable teachers, should be es- 
tablished in every village, and the indigent be edu- 
cated at the public expense.” 

In 1810, Governor Tompkins called the attention 
of the legislature to the subject in the following 
language: “I cannot omit this occasion of inviting 
your attention to the means of instruction for the 
rising generation. To enable them to perceive and 
duly estimate their sights, To mNcULCATE CORRECT 
PRINCIPLES AND HABITS OF MORALITY AND RELIGION, 
and to render them useful citizens, a competent pro- 
vision for their education is all essential.” 


In 1811, Governor Tompkins again called the at- 
tention of the legislature to this subject, and a law 
was passed for appointing five commissioners, to 
report a system for the organization and establish- 
ment of common schools. The commissioners 
were men well fitted for this trust, and proved faith- 
ful to it. Their masterly document is quoted at 
large in the official history of the Common School 
system, with these remarks: “We cannot deem any 
apology necessary for the space occupied by these 
extracts from this admirable report; shadowing 
forth as it does the great features of that system of 
public instruction subsequently adopted, and suc- 
cessfully carried into execution; and laying down, 
in language at once eloquent and impressive, those 
fundamental principles, upon which alone any sys- 
tem of popular education, in a republic like ours, 
must be based.” 

Let us then see what, in the view of the founders 
of our system, were some of those fundamental 
principles. 

“ Perhaps,” say they, “there never will be pre- 
sented to the legislature a subject of more import- 
ance than the establishment of Common Schools. 
Education, as the means of improving the moral and 
intellectual faculties, is, under all circumstances, a 
subject of the most imposing consideration. To 
rescue man from that state of degradation to which 
he is doomed, unless redeemed by education; to 
unfold his physical, intellectual, and moral powers ; 
and to fit him for those high destinies, which his 
Creator has prepared for him, cannot fail to excite 
the most ardent sensibility of the philosopher and 
the philanthropist. 

“The people must possess both intelligence and 
virtue; intelligence to perceive what is right, and 
virtue to do what is right. Our republic, therefore, 
may justly be said to be founded on the intelligence 
nas | virtue of the people. For this reason, it is with 
much propriety that Montesquieu has said, ‘In a 
republic the whole force of education is required.’ 

“The Commissioners think it unnecessary to pre- 
sent in a stronger point of view the importance and 
absolute necessity of education, either as con 
with the cause of religion and morality, or with the 
prosperity and existence of our political institutions. 





It will place you where God's crown, with which 


The expedient devised hy the legislature is the es- 
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tablishment of Common Schools; which, being 
spread throughout the State, and aided by its 
bounty, will bring improvement within the reach 
and power of the humblest citizen. This appears 
to be the best plan that can be devised to dissemi- 
nate RELIGION, MORALITY, AND LEARNING throughout 
a whole country.” 

It is clear that in the view of these gentlemen, 
and of the legislature under whom they acted, re- 
ligion as well as knowledge was a legitimate subject 
of teaching and dissemination, by the government, 
through public schools. They did not deem the 
introduction of religious principles an intrusion on 
the rights of any conscience. 

But still farther, speaking of the course of instruc- 
tion appropriate and essential in Common Schools, 
under direction and patronage of the State, the 
Commissioners say, “In these schools should be 
taught, at least, those branches of education which 
are indispensably necessary to every person in his 
intercourse with the world. and to the performance 
of his duty as a useful citizen. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the principles of morality, are essen- 
tial to every person, however humble his situation 
in life. Without the first, it is impossible to receive 
those lessons of morality, which are inculcated in 
the writings of the learned and pious ; nor is it pos- 
sible to become acquainted with our political con- 
stitutions and laws; nor to decide those great 
political questions which ultimately are referred to 
the intelligence of the people. Writing and arith- 
metic are indispensable in the management of one’s 
private affairs, and to facilitate one’s commerce with 
the world. MorALITy AND RELIGION ARE THE FOUNDA- 
TION OF ALL THAT IS TRULY GREAT AND GOOD, AND ARE 
CONSEQUENTLY OF PRIMARY LMPORTANCE.” 

In regard to schoolmasters, the commissioners 
say, ““When we consider the tender age at which 
children are sent to school ; the length of time they 


pass under the direction of their teachers; when 
we consider that their little minds are to be diverted 
from their natural propensities to the artificial ac- 
quisition of knowledge ; that they are to be prepared 
for the reception of great moral and religious truths, 
to be inspired with a love of virtue and detestation 
of vice; we shall forcibly perceive the absolute ne- 
cessity of suitable qualifications on the part of the 
master.” 

Farther still, on the subject of proper books, the 
Commissioners declare that, ‘Much good is to be 
derived from a judicious selection of books, calcu- 
lated to enlighten the understanding not only, but 
to improve the heart. And as it is of incalculable 
consequence to guard the young and tender mind 
from receiving fallacious impressions, the Commis- 
sioners cannot omit mentioning this subject, as a 
part of the weighty trust reposed in them. Con- 
nected with the introduction of suitable books, the 
Commissioners take the liberty of suggesting that 
some observations and advice touching the reading 
of the Brs.e in schools might be salutary. In order 
torender the sacred volume productive of the greatest 
advantage, it should be held in a very different light 
from that of a common school-book. It should be 
regarded as a book intended for literary improve- 
ment not merely, but as inculcating great and in- 
dispensable-moral truths also. With these impres- 
sions, the Commissioners are induced to recommend 
the practice introduced into the New-York Free 
School, of having select chapters read at the opening 
of the school in the morning, and the like at the close 
in the afternoon. This is deemed the best mode of 
preserving the religious regard which is due to the 
sacred writings.” 

What could be better than these principles, ac- 
cepted and sanctioned by the State, as the founda- 
tion of a noble system of Free Common School 
Education? In closing their remarks, the Commis- 
sioners affirmed that they “could not conclude their 
report without expressing once more their deep 
sense of the momentous subject committed to them. 
If we regard it as connected with the cause of reli- 
gion and morality merely, its aspect is awfully 
solemn. But the other views of it already alluded 
to, are sufficient to excite the keenest solicitude in 
the legislative body. It is a subject, let it be re- 
peated, intimately connected with the permanent 
prosperity of our political institutions. The Ameri- 
can empire is founded on the virtue and intelligence 
of the people....And the Commissioners cannot but 
hope that that Being who rules the universe in 
justice and in mercy, who rewards virtue and pun- 
ishes vice, will most graciously deign to smile be- 
nignly on the humble efforts of a people in a cause 
purely his own, and thgt he will manifest this 
pleasure in the lasting prosperity of our country.” 





If the names of those Commissioners under whose 
direction the Croton Reservoir was built, to supply 
this city with pure water, deserved to be engraved 
in the massive work, much more do the names of 
these Commissioners, appointed by the State, and 
fulfilling their charge with such fidelity to God and 
man, having laid the foundation of our system of 
common school education, with the Bible as its 
corner stone, deserve a grateful and lasting remem- 
brance. Jepepian Peck, Jonny Mtrray, Samver 
Rvusseit, Rocer Sxryner, and Samvet Macoms con- 
stituted this Board of Commissioners. The leading 
features of the system by them proposed were 
adopted and passed into a law by the legislature in 
1812. The system then went on improving, and 
becoming more and more established in the affections 
of the people. In 1822, Governor Clinton took oc- 
casion to dwell upon the condition of public instruc- 
tion, and remarked that “the first duty of a State 
is to render its citizens virtuous, by intellectual in- 
struction and moral discipline, by enlightening their 
minds, purifying their hearts, and teaching them 
their rights and their obligations.” Governor Clin- 
ton repeatedly wrote upon this subject, and insisted 
on the duty of elevating the standard of education, 
mental and moral. 

Thus for many years, the Bible was not only re- 
commended, but used as a class-book; nor was the 
least objection made against its use by any party, 
till the Romanists, as a political party, were admitted 
to make war against it. About the year 1840, a 
severe conflict was waged, and continued for several 
years, between those who maintained the natural 
and legal right and moral necessity of the Scriptures 
in the schools, and those who endeavored, at the 
instigation of the Romanists, to exclude them. In 
behalf of the Bible, among the gentlemen most con- 
spicuous and energetic in their efforts, were Col. 
Stone, Hiram Ketchum, Esq., and the energetic 
editor of the Journal of Commerce, David Hale, 
Esq. It was the same controversy that is renewed 
at this day, the same political war against the Free 
School system, which is still continued, and will be 
continued by the Roman Catholics, so long as they 
can persuade men of any political party to join with 
them. A more detailed notice of the provisions in 
our school system for the use of the Bible, we must 
defer to another article. C. 
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turning palled and sick from all his schemes, and 


crooked cannot be made straight,” and “that which 
is wanting cannot be numbered.” 
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“Return unto thy rest, O my soul |” 


Tusxe are times when the soul of every one is 
oppressed with the weariness of living. What 
profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh 
under the sun? Living, to most who live earnestly, 
is rowing a boat hard up-stream; it is full of ex- 
citement and stimulus to the vigorous arm and de- 
termined eye. There is joy in strife, and pride in 
overcoming. But still, there are hours when the 
oar slackens and the arm is listless. One does not 
want for ever to contend with the mad race of 
waters, and longs to put out of the current into 
some quiet eove where sunbeams glitter in golden 
rings, and overhanging trees make green shadows 
and soft whisperings—it longs for a rest. 

There are such internal sheltered nooks and 
shadowy dells, breezy and fragrant with restful 
images in almost every soul—some place to retreat 
into for quiet thoughts. Is it not so, my friend? 
You are a mother, perhaps, with more than Martha's 
care, cumbered with much serving. The arranging 
and harmonizing of a family, the meeting conflict- 
ing claims, the endless work of compromising and 
peace-making among young and vigorous wills, the 
guiding inexperienced servants, and entertaining 
guests, and withal, the heavy anxiety to train aright 
that which never dies; these of necessity oft bring 
weariness, and there are times when you are sick of 
all together. But perhaps sleeping in the cradle is 
a joyous, beautiful creature, over whom, as yet, sin 
or sorrow has no power, ever sweet and good, gay 
and loving, and when every thing else is wearisome 
your thoughts repose there; your heart, like the 
dove that found no rest for the sole of her foot, 
folds its wings and is at peace in that cradle. 

Walter Scott has a beautiful passage in Kenil- 
worth, where he describes the ambitious Leicester 
disgusted and weary with the game of ambition, 


twining around his finger a fair tress of his young 
wife’s golden hair, reproaching himself that he had 
so striven for things of no value, when in the love 
of one confiding heart he had something so much 
purer, more satisfying, sweeter, and more beautiful. 

So, too, the world of art, of poetry, painting, 
music, open a rest to the man who has long striven 
with the actualities of life, and made abundantly 
good by his experience the truth, “that which is 





Then is he tired 
of this unreasonable world, tired of men as they 
are, tired of hypocrisy, tired of pride, tired alike of 
conservatism and of reform, and it is a rest to go 
with Shakspeare into an ideal world of men and 
women, or with Mozart into a dream-land of sound, 
or with Rubens into the ideality of color, or with 
the old Greeks into a labyrinth of beautiful forms, 
till his soul is rested. 

In America, our prosaic work-a-day country, this 
rest can refresh but few; but “‘as he who hath no 
oblation chooseth a tree,” so even here, nature 
furnishes a ready and benignant provision. Some- 
times one single flower, tended and watered from 
day to day, in the dwelling of sickness and poverty, 
is a rest from care, ari bears healing under its 
leaves. Happy they who live in the country; there 
is rest for them in the springing of leaves, in the 
green, sharp blades of grass, in the glorious sweep of 
the elm, and the pointing fingers of the spruce, in 
the flush of the autumn maple, and in the glitter 
of winter snows. 

Many a worn heart has been rested by these 
things, that never knew where rest came from. 

But there come times when all these fail—the 
lock of hair—the cradle; hide them away; they 
speak only of death and despair; the dream-land 
of sound has tones in it that are heart-wringing; 
painting has lost its color, and nature’s bloom and 
beauty, her serene ineffable sweetness and compo- 
sure pain us like the indifference of a friend. Now 
for the soul’s rest / Where is it? Has the Almighty 
Father sent us here so orphaned that when all else 
is gone we cannot find a// in Him? and say, “ Re- 
turn unto thy Rest, O my soul !” 

But there is a meaning in that word return. We 
cannot return to a place we have never been to. 
This word return speaks of old familiarity and long 
experience; the dove came back to the ark; she 
had not the ark to seek for the first time. There is 
this savor of familiarity and long-tried friendship, 
this constant allusion to an established intimacy be- 
tween the poet and his heavenly Friend, that gives a 
charm to the Psalms. He is not seeking a rest un- 
known; he is returning to one well known and 
long tried. 

Among the green, breezy hollows of the pasture- 
land at Bethlehem, in early youth, this invisible 
One, all beauty, all loveliness, had unvailed himself 
before his soul. He had come to him, not as a 
fleeting, poetic vision, but as a sober certainty of 
waking bliss. He had become teacher, comforter, 
and guide. He had attracted to himself all the 
fibers of the poet’s inner life, so that he could say, 
“ All my springs are in Thee.” Thenceforth life 
became glorified, and all its events, prosperous or 
adverse, full of divine significance, and bearing a 
healing power. 

The Psalms are full of intimations of this interior 
friendship. They speak of wakeful hours, of com- 
munion in the night-season, when all else is hushed 
and still. They speak of a glad pulsation of love 
and joy each morning, such as brightens the infant's 
eyes, when he awakes, to find his mother’s smile. 
“ When I awake I am still with Thee.” They 
speak of wanderings and returnings, of offenses for- 
given, of instruction imparted, of doubts allayed, 
and inquiries answered. 

In the Psalm, the poet is speaking as one who 
has left some warm and kindly home for some un- 
certain and perilous venture. He has been out into 
the battle and been wounded. He has been into 
the race and is weary with the noise, and blinded by 
the dust. He is heart-sick, weary, lonely, desolate ; 
but still he knows where to go. He says: 

“ Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” 

But woe for him who has learned no rest; he 
who, when the storm desolates and lightning 
scathes, knows no hiding-place from the tempest. 
On the wide, blasted heath of time he stands a 
homejess wanderer; no distant light gleams from 
the windows of a well-known home to guide him, no 
remembrance of a father’s face allures him; deso- 
late above all names of desolation he who is written 
without God, and without hope in the — i 


* 
-* 


The re-capture of Amoy by the Imperialists, with a 
great slaughter of revolutionists, is confirmed ; pne 
thousand are represented to have been massacred in 
cold blood. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enotanp, January 6, 1854. 

Tusre is nothing either new or certain on the great 
question of peace or war; but the growing conviction 
is, that there is no escape, even any possible amount 
of dishonorable retraction from the terrible alterna- 
tive. The tone of the papers, both foreign and Eng- 
lish, is in accordance with this opinion. Those who 
hoped, almost against hope, and who were the most 
positive that there would be no war, or that it would 
be circumscribed in its operation and influence, now 
take a graver view of the question. Then it is certaim 
that the three powers, Russia, England, and Franee, 
are quietly making preparations for the struggle, It 
is stated positively that Russian agents are employed 
in procuring material aid and the means of warfare im 
England and in the United States. As Home Minister 
Lord Palmerston has made formal inquiries respecting 
the manufacture of marine steam-engines of great 
power in Scotland for the Emperor of Ruasia, the 
ships of war, for which they are intended, being ia 
preparation elsewhere. 

Various and contradictory assertions continue to be 
made respecting the fleets and the instructions given te 
the commanders. It is now said that decisive instruc- 
tions have really been forwarded by France and Eng- 
land to the ambassadors; that inaction is to be enforeed 
upon the Russian fleet; and that, though couched ia 
the formal, most courtly terms of diplomacy, intima- 
tions of a character not to be mistaken have beem 
given to the Czar. 

Sinope is not avenged. The inaction at the instant, 
which is still attributed to the French commander, by 
giving time, gave impunity to the Russians for the 
precedence of naval operations; and the possibility of 
effecting a blockade of the coasts of the Crimea and 
Cherson is now questioned. 

The official report of the chief of the medical staff 
on board the French ship “Mogadore” is short, but 
most affecting. The facts stated respecting the 
wounded, and the extent and nature of the sufferings 
inflicted, fill the mind with horror, and oppress the 
imagination. One is compelled to think of the Czar 
as of a wild beast, and to recur to one of the new 
poems of Lanpor, though written, perhaps, more im 
the spirit of an ancient Greek republican—which 
Landor may be said to be—than the spirit peculiar te 
and distinctively characteristic of Christianity : 


* TYRANNICIDE, 


“Danger is noti n action, but in sloth ; 
By sloth alone we lose 
Our strength, our substance, and, far more than both, 
The guerdon of the muse. 
Men ill without compunction, hawk and kite ; 
To save the folded flock, 
They chase the wily plunderer of the night 
O’er thicket, marsh, and rock. 
Sacred no longer is our lord the wolf, 
Nor crowned is crocodile: 
And shall ye worship on the Baltic gulf, 
The refuse of the Nile? 
Among the myriad men of murdered sires 
Is there not one still left, 
Whom wrongs and vengeance urge, whom virtue fires, 
One conscious now bereft? 
Of all is he—of country, kindred, home— 
He doomed to drag along 
The dray of serfdom, or through lands to roam 
That mock an unknown tongue? 
A better faith was theirs than pulpite preach 
Who struck the tyrant down; 
Who taught the brave how patriot brands can reach 
And crush the proudest crown. 
No law for him who stands above the law, 
Trampling on truth and trust: 











But hangman's hook, and courtiers’ ‘ privy paw’ 
Shall drag him through the dust. 

Mest dear of all the virtues to her sire 
Is Justice; and most dear 

To Justice is Tyrannicide; the fire 
That guides her flashes near. 

See o’er the desert God's red pillar tower! 
Follow, ye nations! raise 

The hymn to God! To God alone be power, 
And mabey, and praise! 


As a further example of the spirit which is moving 
amongst minds of a generous and impulsive nature, 
and also as showing how at such a time the image of « 
man rises up—of one who has been written of hitherte, 
or rather up to a recent period, in the style of the 
Newgate Calendar—an extract or two from an article 
suggested by the opening of the Waldensian church af 
Turin, are added here: 


“ Wat is THE OPENING OF THE New WaLpDeENsIAN CauRee 
to Ust—What is that to us? So the thoughtless might 
ask; but the informed and ngnn among us know, 
by a certain pain of heart that seizes on them at the 
news, that it is —— to us. The very name of 
those people, distinguished by a faith which has come 
down pure from the highest Christian antiquity, raises 
in every true Englishman’s mind the image of the time 
when his country stood first in authority and honor in 
the whole world. When the news arrived one day that 
the Waldenses were driven from their valleys sud alain, 
the tidings wrung the earnest heart of Cromwell, 
that of the people he was worthy to rule over. He 
shed bitter tears, and set to work to right the op- 
pressed. The mere countenance and word of Ea 
were strong enough to do so then. Cromwell gave 
£2000 out of his private purse toward the relief ef 
the Waldenses: the nation subscribed in proportion. 
Milton wrote letters to all the Protestant rulers im 
Europe; the Duke of Savoy was —— to draw 
back his cruel hand, and the persecuted were escorted 
back to their homes by the fidelity and courage of 
England. Such are our associations with the name of 
the Waldenses: and now that they are prosperous, it 
ean not but strike us how our name and authority 
have sunk in Europe since the time of that great 
transaction.” 

* om * * * * om * +. 

“Instead of a Cromwell, who dashes away the few 
tears wrung from a manly heart, and cries, ‘to arms, 
for right,’ we have a Prime Minister, of whom the 
enemy have (for reasons best known to themselves) no 
dread. Instead of a Milton rising up as Vates to de- 
clare the Gospel, and sing the great epic of liberty, 
sending abroad his summons to all our allies to come 
up to the battle with despetiam, we have leisurely old 
gentlemen, inditing now sentimental private letters, 
and now wordy and formal cabinet notes, while there 
is not a day to lose, when every hour of vase upen 
the pleasure of the despots may cost a thousand lives, 
and every act of subserviency to Russia is a new blot 
on our dimmed fame, and a treacherous forfeit of¢ ir 
tual promise to Turkey. Instead of a Protector— 
which Cromwell was in the widest sense of the word— 
must we say that we have a government of betrayerst 
Instead of pressing forward on behalf of the right, are 
we holding back for the sake of dynastic interest? 
The fear of the hour is, not that the innocent should 
be trodden down, but that the thrones of 
should be shaken. The determination is, not that 
oppressed sball be avenged and sustained, but that the 
oppressor shall not be offended, nor our personal con- 
venience encroached upon. 


Serious as the crisis is with respect to peace and 
war, the general mind has been withdrawn from the 
consideration of it, by the weather. It is many years 
since there bas been such early and continuous frost 
and snow. A severe winter is a serious matter to large 
portions of the English working classes: their labor is 
suspended : few make provision against the stormy day; 
and cold and hunger enter and sit by the hearth. 
Food, too, is very dear: bread nearly double the price 
it was eighteen months since ; and butebers’ meat thirty 
per cent. higher, and no long rows of barrele, branded 
“produce of Ohio,” are seen in our streets. In the 
midst of this, the ominous strike at Preston continues. 
The committee of the working-men are able to die 
tribute fifteen thousand dollars woekly, for the relief 
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of the right 

, and he had ample time for reflec- 

tion. One day he came into my study, and after 
some conversation, he remarked, “I am commenc- 
ing life. I could earn money faster by many little 
ings at wrongs; but I am determined to be 

in the matter. In examining myself, I 
convinced that the Christian character is the 
ighest. I have come to tell you that I am soberly 
determined to be one.” We talked long and much. 


e88, 

and a resolute determination. In due time, he pre- 
sented himself for admission to the church, and 
goon became one of our mem too scarce in all 
churches, who always had a word of the right kind 
at all times. He was our Sabbath-school superin- 
tendent, and read and known of all men. He, too, 
had success in his office. : 

Reader! Are you commencing life? Would not 
his example be a good one for you? Often did he 
say to the young, “There is no time so suitable to 
become pious as the moment you leave the parental 
roof to start the world for yourself, if you are not so 
already.” Go, young man, and first give God thy 
heart, and see if even the world is not better for 


The writer has traveled a little among our 
churches. Of no one class has he seen the want 
more of, out of our cities, than ready “minute 
men” in our prayer circles, conference-meetings, 
and elsewhere. Yo gc begin the task. 
Speak and pray in public. You may stammer at 
first. It will start the sweat, at times, from every 
oe You will say some things you ought not to. 

ell, what of that? Never mind. In five years it 
will be easy for you, and profitable for the church ; 
and in ten years, you will not have the pen of a 
ready writer, but the tongue of a ready speaker ; 
and in twenty years, should you live so long, and 
then die, the whole population will follow you 
sorrowing to the grave, for all will have been bene- 
fited by your example and words. Otherwise, in 
five, ten, or twenty years you will die, and all feel 
that you dared to vow to the Lord, but not to ful- 
fill aio you promised when you joined the church. 

I have had more 

oo than you; and listen. If you wait until 
it is convenient to learn to speak and pray in public, 
that time will never come. If you have a pastor, 
out of the thousand, he will urge you to speak; and 
it will be with you easier than without such a pas- 
tor, but still hard to form this useful habit. But 
nine hundred and ninety-nine to one, the pastor will 
only “give an opportunity to speak and pray.” 
No, brother, you must make up your mind, and 
that to overcome obstacles in your heart and out of 
it, in the church and out of it. Deacons and mem- 
bers are notalways unbiased. But goon. Force your 
way up in this, as you will have to do in earning a 
livelihood and name, and the task is done. 

h, that I could rouse the talents of an hundred 
thousand young men who are letting some one, 
some five, and some ten, and some one hundred 
talents of prayer-meeting, Sabbath-school, and con- 
ference-meeting, lie dormant! It would convert ten 
hundred thousand souls in our churches in twenty 

and make them enter the gates of heaven 
with joy, both to the saved, and the men who were 
the means of saving them. 

In further tracing the young lawyer we have 
spoken of, he long lived one of our most important 
members. But he had one fault. He became re- 
generate, as he hoped, when there was no revival, 
no special prayer. He opposed all revivals, and in 
our seasons of refreshing, there alone was he silent, 
and his influence worse than nothing. 

A REVIVAL CONVENTION, 

A wealthy farmer sometimes came to our church. 
Amid one of the most exciting scenes, he became 
aconvert. Inthe language of the West, where they 
talk plainer, think faster, and act more decidedly and 
—— than you do in New-England, he “ came to 

urch a sinner this morning, and became a Uhrist- 
ian before night.” Day and night, in every revival, 
he had, and now has, a voice to speak, and a lip to 
pray. But when there is no revival, he is as silent 
as a trout ina mountain stream. Yet, go to him. 
Speak of Christ in the coldest time of the year as 
far as religion is concerned, and his eye fills with 
tears. He now is old, and is in the land of Beulah of 
Bunyan. He canscarcely walk the streets without 
shouts of glory. 

Vet one thing. That man can do nothing when 
there is no revival. He does not speak, nor even 
give to the A.B.C.F.M. his missionary allowance, 
if there is no revival. What you need, reader, to 
be, is neither in all respects either of the characters 
in this sketch. Reader! Be a whole-souled, frank 
Christian at all times. Be warm-hearted. Recol- 
lect that knowledge and theory are good ; but warm, 
full life of the affections, that made Harlan Page 
and others, It will make you too. Make you, 
with perhaps not a crown of a hundred hopeful con- 
versions, but the means of turning many to right- 
eousness, and ie a multitude of sins. Oh 
Christian! what you lose to your own bosom, if you 
are a member of a church, have been so for years, 
and can not honestly lay this to heart, “1 have 
been the means of saving a sinner.” James 5: 20. 
“ Let him know, that he who converteth a sinner 
from the error of his way, will save a soul from 
death, and will hide a multitude of sins.” No mil- 
Hionare with all his gold, is as rich as you who can 
claim this, over a number “turned to righteous- 
ness.” Tue Orv Parsonace, 


Young friend, one word more. 


-@ 





For The Independent. 
RESPONSIBLE INDEPENDENCY. 


Messrs. Epirors: As in each of several other deno- 
minations there are many divisions, so there are va- 
rious kinds of Congregationalists. And this variety 
may grow with the growth and spread of the order, 
till truth triumphs in the restoration of perfect free- 
dom and unity. Not only in theology, but also in 
church polity, there are obviously diversities ofopinion 
and feeling among good and true Congregationalists, 
insomuch that their discussions often give plausible- 
ness to the old charge against them, that theirs is a 
loose, disjointed, inefficient system, a floating con- 
geries of baseless and shapeless structures. Has not 
much of their controversy on questions of polity 
and discipline arisen from a habit of mixing and con- 
founding permanent, distinctive, revealed principles 
with variable precedents, common usages, cOnven- 
tional regulations? 

Before I had seen Congregationalism in its organ- 
ized operations, I read some of its standard books— 
Buch as casually or et a es strayed out to my 
prairie home. In these I found expositions of its 
main principles, which satisfied me that they were 
simple, democratic, Scriptural; that they were 
sanctioned or applied by aoe and primitive 
churches; that they should be adopted by all 
nations and generations. But one principle thus 
rooted in my soul was, the independence and com- 
pleteness of every individual church, in the true 
sense of the term; that every church is complete 
in itself, competent to manage its own affairs, and 
responsible to only one Law-giver ; that occasional 
conventions of ministers and delegates, however 
Pleasant or profitable as advisory bodies, are unes- 
sential expedients or arrangements, which churches 

freely adopt or discard. Having found this 
principle often and strongly asserted, its primitive 
and apptication proved by quotations from 
gg histo . “7 influences and advan- 
tages justly described an I concluded 
that d was a firmly-fixed part of the Congrega- 
tional platform—a clearly ed article of its 
creed. Hence, [ called myself a Congregationalist. 
Now, the moral of my short story is, that, if many 
Eastern ists are, as they seem to be, 
getting this ee in its naked simpli- 
city and mighty truthfulness, they had better burn 
or expurgate some of the books which they have 
hitherto ec or recommended. For example, 
let them begin by burning Coleman's work, with an 
introduction by Neander, which, I believe, they 
ever A approve ; at least, let them cut out the 
chapter on the “ Independence of the Primitive 

,” which contains facts and arguments 

to persuade many modern churches to de- 
clare their independence. Here we read that the 
aposties and their disciples, united by one faith and 
love, “ instituted no external form of union or con- 

Yederation between those of different towns or pro- 

_‘vinces ; nor, within the first century of the Christian 

era, can any trace of such a 

* diocesan or conventi 


an \ and separate The 
oo ove Ba tly indy: sdent of a hee in 

independent of all others in 
the conduct of its wove bog the admission of its mem- 


bers, the exercise of its discipline, the choice of i 
officers, the entire ae its affairs. They 


were, in a word, yay foe Pate: as Mosheim 


and Neander justly Then follow 
extracts from these ae jans, and others of like 
character, all testifying to the independence of the 
first churches. From Mosheim thus: “ 1 
all the churches were, in the first stages of Christ- 
janity, united together in one common bond of faith 
and love, and were, in every respect, ready to pro- 
mote the interest and w of each other by a 
reciprocal interchange of good offices, yet, with re- 
to government and internal economy, ever 
individual church considered itself as an independ- 
ent community, none of them ever looking beyond 
the circle of its own ers for assistance, or recog- 
izing any sort of external influence or authority. *** 
Indeed it can not, I will not say be proved, but even 
be made to appear probable, from testimony human 
or divine, that in this age it was the practice for 
several churches to enter into and maintain aneng 
themselves that sort of association which afte 
came to subsist among the churches of almost every 
province.” 2 
Now, whether such instructions are good or bad, 
the question is, Whether men who have given or 
sanctioned them can reasonably complain of others 
who are thereby led into Independency? Whether 
it is not unwise and unkind for them to aid in dif- 
fusing such free ideas, and then to aid in barring 
young Independents out of their Albany Conven- 
tions, in driving them from their Connecticut 
ishes, in sti izing them as degenerate sons, 
weak brethren, disorganizers, ultraists, and heretics? 
Had we not better ask also, at this time, whether 
true Congregationalists have as much reason to re- 
sist the spread of the Independent principle, asserted 
by the giants of their order, as they have to guard 
against the loss and burial of that principle amid 
complicated ecclesiastical structures on which pig- 
mies delight to perch and look away Romeward ? 
N. P. C. 
—_——__——_ ¢ ge-—- —_—_—_ 


For the Independent. 
THE CASE OF MRS. DOUGLASS, 


Your comments upor the case of Mrs. Douglass, 
in Norfolk, Virginia, who has been sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment for “teaching colored per- 
sons to read”—and imprisonment, too, in the com- 
mon jail of the county—have just met my eye. 

Mrs. Douglass, it appears, is a person of great re- 
spectability, well-educated, socially in a high posi- 
tion, of known piety, and one whose motives, even 
in southern eyes, must have been, like Cesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. With the blessed object of doing 
good, of enabling the despised and neglected slave 
to read the Word, and thus learn the way to a bet- 
ter country, where there is no oppression and no 
sorrow, she has given her time, her labors, and her 
prayers, with noble disinterestedness. The writer, 
some years since, was threatened with a similar 
punishment for a similar transgression of the laws 
of Georgia; but a return to the North saved him 
from the tender mercies of southern laws. It is not 
surprising that such barbarian statutes should be 
enforced against northern men in the remote State 
of Georgia ; but we should have hoped better things 
from the gentle, courteous, chivalrous spirit of Old 
Virginia. 

Sadly are our expectations disappointed. Not 
against a man, able to endure the suffering, and, 
perhaps, indifferent to the exposure, is the con- 
demnation uttered and the sentence executed, but a 
modest, refined, delicate, and pious woman is sen- 
tenced to the shameful penalty of “ imprisonment 
in the common jail.” Virginia boasts of her gentle 
blood, of her “great families,” of her chivalric 
courtesy to woman, of her high position in every 
thing honorable and noble. One who did not know 
that many of her first families were convicts, and 
that her laws have been from the first in the high- 
est degree severe and sanguinary, might apply 
to this case, with little alteration, the language of 
Burke when alluding to the character and imprison- 
ment of Marie Antoinette: “Little did I dream 


that I should have lived to see such disasters fallen |- 


upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of 
men of honor and of cavaliers. But the age of 
chivalry is gone; that of sophisters,. economists, 
and calculators has succeeded. Never more shall 
we behold that generous devotion to the sex, that 
proud submission, that dignified obedience, that 
subordination of the heart which kept alive the 
spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defense of nations, the nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise, is gone !” 

Such sentiments and language would be amiss did 
we not remember Virginia’s early colonization, that 
is, of what materials her “first families ” were com- 
pees and did we not also remember what were 

irginia’s early statutes. ‘‘Like father, like son.” 
The sons of the Old Dominion may not be to blame 
for their parentage, though they feel its influence. 
They may not be to blame for the statutes enacted 
two hundred years ago; but their statute-books 
seem, as in the case before us, to retain the spirit of 
the seventeeth century. The nature of these old 
statutes may not be generally known, and it may 
be well to give an idea of what they were. Our au- 
thority is Peter Force’s Collection of Historical 
Tracts, and we quote from the third volume, num- 
ber two, pages 11, 12, 18, &c: “If any man or 
woman should neglect the Sabbath-morning and 
afternoon service, and the catechising, the offender 
should, for the first offense, be publicly whipped, 
and for the third suffer death. If any person 
should make unseemly and unfitting speeches 
against any public book or books which by their 
mature advice and grave wisdom shall be thought 
fit to be published for the advancement and good of 
the colony, for the first offense the offender was 
whipped three several times; for the second, the 
galleys was the doom; and for the third, death.” 
If any other than a clergyman of the Establishment 
should preach, the first offense was punished by 
iroprisonment, and the second by death. Killing 
one’s own poultry was punished with death; and 
death was meted out to him who robbed his neigh- 
bor’s corn-field or grape-vine. 

Knowing as we now do the “ precedents” of the 
present generation of Virginia men and Virgipia 
laws, we are not surprised in the least, nor are we 
much shocked at any enactment or any act of Vir- 
ginians. Knowing as we do the effect of the “ do- 
mestic institution,” we are ready to hear that 
women, refined and delicate women, are imprisoned 
in common jails for the simplest act of kindness 
and of Christian duty. And while we know and 
remember all this, we ought to feel deeply grateful 
that we are living under other and better influences, 
and we ought to pray more fervently than ever be- 
fore that God would enlighten and convert our 
brethren in Virginia. Consistency. 
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For The Independent. 
CHURCH PSALMODY. 


THose who have some poctical taste, and have 
cultivated that taste by reading the best poetry ac- 
cording to the voice of the best critics, are aware 
of the paucity of good sacred songs and hymns, 
of which many people seem not to be aware. All 
sacred poetry is not lyrical—is not song or hymn ; 
but much of it is descriptive and didactic, meta- 
physical and argumentative. It is widely known 
that large portions of the poetical effusions in our 
“ Hymn-Books,” which have been from time to 
time crowded into them, are not hymns, not com- 
posed to besung, and not suitable for singing. The 
complaint is general, that the religious public has 
been im upon by these additions. If good 
hymns and profitable to read, they should have 
been collected into a book for reading and not for 
singing. But the objection would bear being car- 
ried much further; for a great many of them are 
“ poetry, but mere dul] prose put into meter and 
rhyme. 

tis the general sentiment that Dr. Watts is the 
best lyrical poet. Yet a t mistake has been 
made in supposing that ail his poetry is lyrical, 
that is to say, designed or suitable for singing. I 
once told a minister when he read for singing, a de- 
scription of death, and at another time a descrip- 
tion of hell, that I wondered he should do so. His 
answer ay toy that he wondered I should not be 
to hear read a hymn of Dr. Watts’s, and 
thought strange that I should think a hymn suit- 
able to be read in the worship was. not suitable to 
be sung as worship. He was not a solitary exam- 
ple. It is well known that there is a great desti- 
tution of poetical taste among the clergy, and espe- 
cially as applicable to this peculiar kind of poetry. 
As a kind of episode, I will add, that some few 
ministers seem to think that Dr. Watts also knew 
how much singing ought to be performed at a time, 
and so never fail to read the whole hymn—six, 
eight, even ten verses. Whereas, those who know 
the powers of the choir, and the true character of 
fe devotional exercise, are wise enough to select 
devotional part of the hymn, which may not be 
even half. 

It seems to me, the young gentlemen who 
from our theological schools, do not (all of them) 
sufficiently cultivate a poetical taste, nor sufficiently 





read the excellent poetry which our language now often 


stanzas of the 

fault; and it has been observed remarked upon 
in our journals. If it be so, let our theological 
professors take notice that the fault is theirs, They 
should teach all that the pastoral office requires to 
be known. 

A pretty good critic has said, that not more than 
Jifty of Dr. Watts’s hymns are suitable for singing. 
If he is half right, what shall we say to the four 
hundred which have been added and bound up with 
them, (thus compelling us to buy them,) by men 
who have very little poetical taste, and who, if they 
occasionally select a good one, seem to have done 
it by accident? There may be twenty in the four 
hundred, suitable for singing ; the rest may be read- 
able, but many of them not as poetry. There is 
such an admiration of Dr. Watts, such warm devo- 
tion and benevolent feeling so continually mani- 
fested in his psalms and hymns, that the congre- 
gations will bear almost anything of his, and al- 
most any length of time in the singing. But they 
will not so tolerate any other hymns. They must 
be such as come home to their tastes and their 
sensibilities. Because, as Dr. Johnson says, there 
are many low words in the lyrics of Dr. Watts, a 
most unwarrantable liberty has been taken in alter- 
ing or changing some of his hymns. They are 
not content with changing such words as “ crept” 
for “rose,” and ‘‘ puff” for “rush,” and such like ; 
but alter whole lines, and mar the symmetry and 
the rhythm most audaciously. 

The subject is a very difficult one. All poetry is 
a matter of taste, and about that there is no dis- 
puting. But, it would seem, we may be 
about some things: that, to be put in our hymn- 
books to be sung, the poetry should be good; the 
sentiments should be good; the subjects should be 
lyrical, and the Page should be lyrical. There 
may be a little of the other kinds of poetry inter- 
mixed ; and Dr. Watts’s devotion was so deep that, 
though he made many didactic pieces, he would 
always bring into them devotional matter; but a 
hymn to b: sung which is merely hortatory, or 
descriptive or didactic or metaphysical, is a sole- 
cism and an absurdity. Let such things be done 
in loco—in their proper place. 

Now poetry, to be better than prose, must not be 
merely passable; it must be excellent, or it will not 
attain its end—will not be read; and lyrical poetry 
must be excellent in its kind, or we do not have that 
for singing which we ought to have. Dr. Johnson 
says that Dr. Watts has done that in his lyrics 
better than others, which no man has done well. <A 
good critie might amend some of Dr. Watts’s lyrical 
poetry; but that man has not yet appeared that has 
done it, and we must certainly be content with the 
best which our language affords. But allowance 
must be made for the critic, as he did not think 
poetry was of use in devotional exercises. 

Another critic has said that some persons, who 
had not the usual characteristics of religious people, 
had yet written some of the best hymns, and in- 
stances the song of the Jewess (Rebecca) in Ivan- 
hoe, and some of Moore’s Melodies. Certain it is 
that much better selections might be made than 
the last two hundred of the “ Select Hymns.” 

It is the province of poetry to select beauties in 
description, pleasing subjects of contemplation, 
matter to deepen profitable and pleasing senti- 
ments, to enlarge an interesting view, and when 
the character and attributes of the Deity are to 
be looked at, magnify our feelings into the sub- 
lime. It may be safely asserted that a good lyric is 
not to be found which is merely argumentative. 
In poetry—that is, in this kind of poetry—the doc- 
trine, the fact, the argument, is taken as already 
known to be true; and the figurative language and 
rhythm, the metaphor and sentiment, are for deep- 
ening the feeling and the strengthening of the im- 
pression on the heart. 

It is now a matter of general complaint among 
ministers and people, that our books of psalms and 
hymns are not at all what they should be. We have 
no tribunal for settling the matter, nor have we any 
man whom we dare trust to alter Dr. Watts or select 
from him; and the only conservative idea that pre- 
vails is, to go back and discard all that has since 
been added. This we had better do than to palm 
upon him four hundred and thirty poor hymns, and 
use them in our devotions. Still, a good selection 
is very desirable. A Layman. 

a 26<-—————— 
MARRYING MUSIC TO POETRY. 
BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 

NO. VI. 

Ly an union of two arts, as music with poetry, a 
very delicate question comes up for decision—which 
shall have the preéminence? A marriage in art is 
very like any other marriage: of two persons, one 
will almost always and control subordinate the other. 
In a marriage of Music with Poetry, the question of 
preéminence is an inevitable one. 

In deciding this question, every person would 

naturally follow his own predilections. One person 
is more musical than poetical, another more _poeti- 
cal than musical. Thence, one person gives the 
preference to music, and listens only to that; 
another person prefers the poetry, and listens main- 
ly to that. One likes a song because the music is 
good; another dislikes it because the words are 
inferior. The same difference of choice is seen in 
respect of singers ; one person likes a singer because 
he articulates clearly ; another person dislikes him 
because the tone of his voice is not musical, or his 
style of singing is bad; the articulation he cares 
little about, further, indeed, than the effort to artic- 
ulate clearly injures, in his estimation, the musical 
tone and the flow of the song. 
- Both these classes are right, according to the 
greater or less importance each attaches to his favor- 
ite art, It is an understood thing, that in an “Art- 
Union ” one art may be, and usually must be, subor- 
dinated to the other; and also, that those who com- 
bine art can give the preference to which they 
please. 

But what is meant by subordination in such a 
case? I will give two familiar instances: first, 
where the words are made to yield to the music. 
This is the case in operas. The text of an opera 
is generally great trash; nothing is more absurd, 
oftentimes, than to give intellectual attention only 
to the libretto of operas—while yet, at the same 
time, the music and the action may be exceedingly 
elevated and impressive. Nothing can be more 
delicious than the music of Mozart’s Magic Flute; 
nothing could exceed the nonsense of the words and 
the plot. This work, in fact, is a salient monument 
of what genius will do “ under difficulties.” 

It is not reguired in opera that the words should 
be of a superior quality. The effect of the operais 
thrown entirely into the music. The words are 
secondary ; they merely give the story of the opera, 
and then serve as a means of articulation. Even 
the dramatic action tells the story better than the 
words, so that the words, in this case, are thrown 
exceedingly in the back-ground. But it may be 
asked, is not this an exceedingly degrading view of 
things? Should composers be expected, or can 
they be willing, to attempt the composition of actu- 
al nonsense? I reply that music is the language of 
Jeeling. If an opera or a song contain vivid and 
varied feeling, then the music takes this feeling, 
whatever it may be at the moment—love, jealousy, 
fear, indignation, &c..—and develops it, without 
reference to the fact whether these emotions are 
well expressed in the words, or not. The words 
give the theme only; this theme is then dereloped 
musically. In this sense, then, are words subordi- 
nated to the music. 

But music may be subordinated to words. A 
marked instance of this we find in Moore’s songs, 

articularly in those that he composed himself. 
Moore was more a poet than a musician; he wished 
to be thought this; he was jealous of music and its 
reputation ; he did not wish to be thought a musi- 
cian. His songs, (with some exceptions,) are but 
indifferent music—at least to a cultivated ear, and 
considered as melodies. The surpassing merit lies 
in the words. Those words are well articulated by 
the music ; this isthe greatcharm. Moore’s songs, 
indeed, have the character of a musical recitation ; 
and more rhetorical than musical merit. And thus, 
in the whole field of song, we find abundant illus- 
tration of my meaning—sometimes the music is 
subordinated to the words, sometimes the words to 
the music. 

We come now to apply this distinction to sacred 
art, and here the same fact is true. In the larger 
sacred compositions, as in oratorios, music has often- 
est the preéminence. We find Haydn not only 
telling about the bols of lambs, but describin 
those gainbols. e hear Handel in his Hallelujah 
Chorus, repeating the word “ Hallelujah,” in a man- 
ner which, intellectually considered, seems prepos- 
terous. But not 80; he is developing, musically, 
the theme of praise to Jehovah ; the word “ 
lujah” furnishes him with the subject, and then 
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serves him as a means of articulati ion. People have 





developed musically. 
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en @ composer undertak 

of music to words, it is an matter with him 
how his text, in this respeet, is to be treated. 

But we come now to our main subject, Church- 

Music, in which department this question is a very 

important one. And here my view is, that in the 


impressive and ornamental style of church-music, 
(that represented by the choir,) the words may be 
subordinate to the music; in the devotional, (congre- 
gational) style, the music must be subordinate to the 


Music is not devotien; can we pray in music? 
can we confess our shortcomings, and ask for for- 


ake in music? Therefore, in addressing direct- 
the Supreme Being, a more intelligible language 
than music is necessary. Words must express the 
thought ; the accompanying Fog may well be 
expressed by music. Music i*the lovely handmaid 
of devotion, language is the high-priest. 

In our impressive and ornamental church-music, 
then, if we choose to avail ourselves of such, let an 
elevated art have a free pinion, (provided, always, it 
lead heavenward.) Let it not be too much hamper- 
ed and fettered by words, which it may acknowl- 
edge as a guide, but not as a master, Let the words 
give the subject; let this subject be emotional, ex- 
pressive of feeling, (not of doctrine or religious dog- 
mas,) and then, let this devotional theme be devel- 
oped musically. 

But in our devotional music, let art meekly bow 
her pinion beneath the sense of the words, and 
warm and vitalize those words, and speed them up- 
ward to heaven. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A PRAYER-MEETING IN THE COUNTRY. 


Messks. Eprrors: Your correspondent’s descrip- 
tion of the prayer-meeting made me think I would 
send you an outline of the next one held in our 
church. But, as my attention was then called off 
till the particulars were forgotten, I take the one 
just held, premising that the number present was 
17 males and 7 females, only four of whom reside 
within half a mile from the place of meeting, and 
only six others within a mile. 


1, Hymn, . Prayer by the same. 
2. Prayer by Bro. R. 8. Further remarks by 


8. Reading Scripture and Bro. F. 
. Prayer by Bro, W. 


Remarks by Pastor, 
. Prayer by the Pastor, . Remarks by Bro. A. 
. Prayer by Bro. H. 


. Hymn, 
3. Remarks by Bro. F. . Further remarks by 
Dea. R. 


. Prayer by Bro. A. 
8. Prayer by Bro. K. . Also from Bro. F. 
. Also by the Pastor. 


9. Remarks by Dea. R. 
10. Prayer by thesame. 20, Closing Prayer by 
11. Remarks by Dea. N. Bro. S. 


I do not doubt that it would be edifying to your 
readers who love the prayer-meetings if I could 
repeat to them in order every word that was uttered. 
All were volunteer services; that is, without special 
invitation, except the opening and closing prayers. 

The time occupied was just one and a half 
hours; some 15 to 30 minutes longer than usual, 
because the pastor could not find a convenient 
place to stop sooner. Its general character was 
much like the one we had last week, except that 
then fewer were present, as the roads were very 
rough, owing to a sudden freeze after a thorough 
thaw. This week the traveling is not much better, 
as there is not snow enough for sleighing, and be- 
sides our last week’s moon is gone. 

Those who were present at this meeting seemed 
to feel that the Savior was there, and that it was 
good for them to be there to mect him. 

Weare hoping for a revival, but no evidence of 
its existence is yet seen among the unconverted. 

NORTHERN VERMONT. Karn. 

sneteerehtiinnainhtices 
For The Independent. 

Can it be that the far-sounding, wide-spreading 
benevolence which is getting to quietly supersede 
and cast into the shade the simple home-duties, is 
anything of a misguided philanthropy on the part 
of the women, the mothers of the present day? I 
am led to this inquiry, from a struggle in my own 
breast, as to the path of duty. 

I am the mother of three little things, almost 
babies; in truth, I have hardly been without a baby 
since the first one smiled upon me. I have a hus- 
band, too, who particularly enjoys domestic quiet 
and an orderly home, and who loves to be greeted 
by a smiling wife and nicely-kept children, when for 
a little time he gets release from his business. And 
I will confess, that I, too, find a great deal of enjoy- 
ment in my home and children, and that it is far 
more to my taste to sit down quietly of an after- 
noon, than to be out on a Committee for some 
newly-set-afoot-enterprise, or helping to swell a long 
list of women’s names on some petition to the higher 
powers; and I have come to think that my first 
offices are to make my home pleasant, and to train 
my children aright; in other words, that “ charity 
begins at home.” AndI seem to find no time, after 
the discharge of these duties, for any of these public 
undertakings. 

Now, am I too selfish? is the question I wish to 
propound, 

I know many other women, similarly situated 
with myself, who still are almost constant in their 
endeavors for the public good, and whose lives are 
spent, not at home, but principally in the street, on 
errands of mercy. What and if the fire is down, 
and the wife away when the husband comes home, 
or the children’s faces not quite so clean, or their 
clothes so tidy—what are these minor considerations 
compared to the public weat or woe? Perhaps mine 
are too well cared for; and what assurance have I 
that they will make any better men or women than 
those less looked after? 

Have I less enterprise and benevolence than many 
around me, and are my abilities all misdirected, and 
in the wrong channel? I try to comfort myself 
with the idea, that if all mothers train their children 
aright, there will be no need of these extra efforts. 
But I know I shall be met with the reply, that there 
are the miserably poor and the totally uneducated 
who will not do it for themselves, and therefore it 
must be done for them; and will this atone for our 
own neglected homes, and untrained children? 

A little light upon the raatter will help to en- 
lighten a A Western Woman, 

ea Sern hee ed ve 

Messrs. Eprrors: I must altogether dissent from 
the idea of Mr. Willis, that public singing in the 
house of God is worship and nothing else; and 
therefore none but songs of devoyt praise to the 
Almighty are to be sung, and that it is wrong to 
sing songs of doctrine. It is no more necessarily 
worship than is preaching. It may be, and it may 
not be. Paul says, Cor. iii. 16, “Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts 
to the Lord.” Singing is here made a matter of 
spiritual edification, and for this all the truths of 
God's word, the being and perfections of God, man’s 
ruin and redemption, the divinity of Christ, and the 
work of the Spirit, all Christian graces and duties, 
consolations and warnings, death, judgment, and 
eternity, are the proper subjects of song. At the 
Lord's table, Christians sing hymns, not always to 
Christ, but about Christ, his love and sufferings, 

“'Twas on that dark and doleful night,” &c. 
Most doctrinal hymns conclude with some prayer 
or petition to God, drawn from the truths sung, 
which is very well; but that a hymn should not be 
used to impart doctrines, which Mr. Willis says is 
absurd to him, is indeed absurd to me. He cer- 
tainly knows not whereof he affirms, and I am 
sorry to see the singing of those precious hymns, 
which he quotes, held up to ridicule. It is all 
wrong. We sing, with devout hearts, religious truth 
to promote piety; just as men sing national songs 
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SHALL SLAVERY BE PERMITTED IN NEBRASKA ? 


Wasnrincron, January 22, 1854. 


Fetrow-Crtizexs: As senators and representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States, it is our 
duty to warn our constituencies whenever imminent 
danger menaces the freedom of our institutions or 
the permanency of our nation. 

Such danger, as we firmly believe, now impends, 
and we earnestly solicit your prompt attention to it. 

At the last session of Congress, a bill for the or- 
ganization of the territory ebraska passed the 
House of Representatives with an overwhelming 
majority. That bill was based on the principle of 
excluding slavery from the new territory. It was 
not taken up for consideration in the Senate, and 
consequently failed to become a law. 

At the present session,a new Nebraska bill has 
been reported by the Senate Committee on Territo- 
ries, which, should it ours A receive the sanc- 
tion of Congress, will open e unorganized ter- 
ritory of the Union to the ingress of slavery. 

We arraign this bill as a s violation of a sa- 
cred pledge; as a criminal betrayal of precious 
rights; as part and parcel of an atrocious plot to 
exclude from a vast unoccupied region, emigrants 
from the Old World and free laborers from our own 
States, and convert it into a dreary region of des- 
potism, inhabited by masters and slaves. 

Take your maps, fellow-citizens, we entreat you, 
and see what country it is which this bill gratui- 
tously and recklessly proposes to open to slavery. 

From the south-western corner of Missouri pur- 
sue the parallel of 36 deg. 30 min. north latitude 
westerly across the Arkansas, across the north fork 
of Canadian, to the north-eastern angle of Texas; 
then follow the northern boundary of Texas to the 
western limit of New-Mexico; then proceed along 
that western line to its northern termination; then 
again turn westwardly and follow the northern line 
of New-Mexico to the crest of the Rocky Mountains; 
then ascend northwardly along the crest of that 
mountain range to the line which separates the 
United States from the British possessions in North 
America, on the 49th parallel of north latitude; 
then pursue your course eastwardly along that line 
to the White Earth river, which falls into the Mis- 
souri from the north; descend that river to its con- 
fluence with the Missouri; descend the Missouri, 
along the western border of Minnesota, of Iowa, of 
Missouri, to the point where it ceases to be a bound- 
ary line and enters the State to which it gives its 
name; then continue your southward course along 
the western limit of that State to the point from 
which you set out. You have now made the circuit 
of the proposed territory of Nebraska. You have 
traversed the vast distance of more than three 
thousand miles. You have traced the outline of an | 
area of four hundred and eighty-five thousand 
square miles; more than twelve times as great as 
that of Ohio. 

This immense region occupying the very heart of 
the North American continent, and larger, by thirty- 
three thousand square miles, than all the existing 
free States, excluding California—this immense re- 
gion, well watered and fertile, through which the 
middle and northern routes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific must pass—this immense region, embracing 
all the unorganized territory of the nation, except 
the comparatively insignificant district of Indian 
territory north of Red river and between Arkansas 
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ritory was closed in 1820 by the Missouri act, co). 
taining the slavery prohibition, as has been already 
stated. This controversy related only to territ, a 
acquired from France. The act, by which it wos 
terminated, was confined, by its own express terme 
to the same territory, and had no relation to a 
other. 

The second acquisition was from Spain. Florida 
the territory thus acquired, was yielded to slavery 
without a struggle, and almost without a murmur, 

The third was from Mexico, The controversy 
which arose from this acquisition is fresh in the ro. 
membrance of the Américan people. Out of ; 
sprung the acts of Congress, commonly known as 
t 
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e compromise measures of 1850, by one of whi b 
California was admitted asa free State ; while two 
others, organizing the territories of New-Mexico ang 
Utah, exposed oll the residue of the recently-acqnireg 
territory to the invasion of slavery. 

These acts were never supposed to abrogate op 
touch the existing exclusion of slavery from what js 
now called Nebraska. They applied to the terri, ry 
acquired from Mexico and tg that only. They wero 
intended as a settlement of the controversy prowino 
out of that acquisition, and of that controy, ny 
only. They must stand or fall by their own mer: 

The statesmen whose powerful support carrcq 
the Utah and New-Mexico acts, never dreamed that 
their provisions would ever be applied to Nebraska 
Even at the last session of Congress, Mr. Atchison 
of Missouri, in a speech in favor of taking up the 
former Nebraska bill, on the morning of the 4th of 
March, 1853, said: “It is evident that the Missouri 
Compromise can not be repealed. So far as that 
question is concerned, we might as well agree to th 
admission of this territory now, as next year, cr 
five or ten years hence.” These words could not 
have fallen from this watchful guardian of slavery, 
had he supposed that this territory was embraced 
by the pro-slavery provisions of the compromise 
acts. This pretension had not then been set 
It is a palpable after-thought. 

The compromise acts themselves refute this pr: 
tension. In the third article of the second sectior 
of the joint resolution for annexing Texas to th: 
United States, it is expressly declared that “ in suci 
State or States as shall be formed out of said ter 
tory north of said Missouri compromise line, slay 
or involuntary servitude, except for crime, shal! 
prohibited ;”* andin the act for organizing New-Mex 
ico and settling the boundary of Texas, a provi: 
incorporated, on the motion of Mr. Mason of \ 
ginia, which distinctly preserves this prot 
and flouts the bare-faced pretension that all ' 
ritory of the United States, whether south « 
of the Missouri compromise line, is to be « 
slavery. It is as follows: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained 
be construed to impair or qualify anything cont 
in the third article of the second section of the 
resolution for annexing Texas to the United St 
approved March 1, 1845, either as regards the 
ber of States that may hereafter be formed « 


pe 


| the State of Texas, or otherwise.”’+ 


Here is proof, beyond controversy, that the | 
ciple of the Missouri act prohibiting slavery nor 
of 36 deg. 30 min., far from being abrogated by +! 
compromise acts, is expressly affirmed ; and that th: 
proposed repeal of this prohibitien, instead of b« 
an affirmation of the compromise acts, is a repea 
a very prominent provision of the most important 
act of the series. It is solemnly declared 
very compromise acts “that nothing herein 
tained shall be construed to impair or qualify” 
prohibition of slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min 





and Texas, an now for more than thirty years re- | yet, in the face of this declaration, that sacred | 


garded by the common consent of the American | 
people as consecrated to freedom, by statute and | 


hibition is said to be overthrown. 


Can presumpt 
further go? To all who, in any way, lean 
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by compact—this immense region, the bill now be- | these compromises, we commend this expositic 


fore the Senate, without reason and without excuse, 
but in flagrant disregard of sound policy and sacred 
faith, proposes to open to slavery. 

We beg your attention, fellow-citizens to a few 
historical facts. 

The original settled policy of the United States, 
clearly indicated by the Jefferson proviso of 1784, 
and by the ordinance of 1787, was non-extension 
of slavery. 

In 1803, Louisiana was acquired by purchase 
from France. At that time there were some twenty- 
five or thirty thousand slaves in this territory, most 
of them within what is now the State of Louisiana ; 
a few only, further north, on the west bank of the 
Mississippi. Congress, instead of providing for the 
abolition of slavery in this new territory, permitted 
its continuance. In 1812, the State of Louisiana 
was organized, and admitted into the Union with 
slavery. 

In 1818, six years later, the inhabitants of the 
territory of Missouri applied to Congress for author- 
ity to form a State constitution, and for admission 
into the Union. There were, at that time, in the 


The pretenses, therefore, that the territory cover 
by the positive prohibition of 1820 susta 
similar relation to slavery with that acquired 
Mexico, covered by no prohibition except that 

| disputed constitutional or Mexican law, and that ¢! 
compromises of 1850 require the incorporation } 
pro-slavery clauses of the Utah and New-M 

bill in the Nebraska act, are mere inventio 
signed to cover up from public reprehension m« 
tated bad faith. Were he living now, no one wi 
be more forward, more eloquent, or more indigns 

in his denunciation of that bad faith, than Henry 
Clay, the foremost champion of both compron 

In 1820, the slave States said to the free Stat 
admit Missouri with slavery, and refrain fror 
tive exclusion south of 36 deg. 30 min., and ws 

join you in perpetual prohibition north of that 
The free States consented. In 1854, the slave “tat 
say to the free States, ‘“ Missouri is admitted ; 
prohibition of slavery south of 36 deg. 30 mir 
been altempted; we have received the full consi: 
tion of our agreement; no more is to be gain: 
adherence to it on our part; we, therefore, propos 





whole territory acquired from France, outside of the 
State of Louisiana, not three thousand slaves. 

There was no apology in the circumstances of the 
country for the continuance of slavery. The origi- 
nal national policy was against it, and, not less, the 
plain language of the treaty under which the terri- 
tory had been acquired from France. 

It was proposed, therefore, to incorporate in the 
bill authorizing the formation of a State government, 
2 proviso requiring that the constitution of the new 
State should contain an article providing for the 
abolition of existing slavery, and prohibiting the 
further introduction of slaves. 

This provision was vehemently and pertinaciously 
opposed ; but finally prevailed in the louse of Re- 
presentatives by a decided vote. In the Senate it 
was rejected, and, in consequence of the disagree- 
ment between the two Houses, the bill was lost. 

At the next session of Congress, the controversy 
was renewed with increased violence. It was ter- 
minated, at length, by a compromise. Missouri was 
allowed to come into the Union with slavery, but a 
section was inserted in the act authorizing her ad- 
mission, excluding slavery for ever from all the ter- 
ritory acquired from France, not included in the new 
State, lying north of 36 deg. 30 min. 

We quote the prohibitory section : 

“Sec. 8. Beit further enacted, That in all that 
territory ceded by France to the United States, un- 
der the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thir- 
ty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude, 
not included within the limits of the State contem- 
plated by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than as the punishment of crimes, shall 
be and is hereby for ever prohibited.” 

The question of the constitutionality of this pro- 
hibition was submitted by President Monroe to his 
cabinet. John Quincy Adams was then Secretary 
of State; John C. Calhoun was Secretary of War ; 
William H. Crawford was Secretary of the Treasury, 
and William Wirt was Attorney-General. Each of 
these eminent men, three of them being from slave 
States, gave a written opinion, affirming its consti- 
tutionality, and thereupon the act received the sanc- 
tion of the President, himself, also, from a slave 
State. 

Nothing is more certain in history than the fact, 
that Missouri could not have been admitted as a 
slave State, had not certain members from the free 
States been reconciled to the measure by the incor- 
poration of this prohibition into the act of admission. 
Nothing is more certain than that this prohibition 
has been regarded and accepted by the whole coun- 
try asa solemn compact against the extension of 
slavery into any part of the territory acquired from 
France, lying north of 86 deg. 80 min., and not in- 
cluded in the new State of Missouri. The same act 
—let it be ever remembered—which authorized the 
formation of a constitution for the State, without a 
clause forbidding slavery, consecrated, beyond ques- 
tion and beyond honest recall, the whole remainder 
of the territory to freedom and free institutions for 
ever. For more than thirty years—during more 
than half the period of our national existence under 
our present constitution—this compact has been 
universally regarded and acted upon as an inviola- 
ble American law. In conformity with it, lowa was 
admitted as a free State, and Minnesota has been 
0 ized as a free territory. 

t is a strange and ominous fact, well calculated 
to awaken the worst apprehensions, and the most 
fearful forebodings of future calamities, that it is 
now deliberately purposed to repeal this prohibi- 
tion, by implication er directly —the latter, certainly, 
the manlier way—and thus to subvert this compact, 
and allow slavery in all the yet unorganized territory. 

We cannot, in this address, review the various 
pretenses under which it is attempted to cloak this 
monstrous wrong ; but we must not altogether omit 
to notice one. 

It is said that the territory of Nebraska sustains 
the same relations to slavery as did the territory ac- 
quired from Mexico prior to 1850, and that the pro- 
slavery clauses of the bill are necessary to carry 
into effect the compromises of that year. 

No assertion could be more groundless. 

Three acquisitions of territory have been made by 
treaty. The first was from France. Out of this 
territory have been created the three slave States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, and the single 
free State of Iowa. The controversy which arose in 





‘relation to the then 


to cancel the compact.” If this be not Punic fait 
what is it? Not without the deepest dishonor a: 
crime can the free States acquiesce in this dema 

We confess our total inability properly to delir 
ate the character or describe the consequences 
this measure. Language fails to express the scr 
ments of indignation and abhorrence which 
spires; and no vision less penetrating and com; 
hensive than that of the All-Seeing can react 
evil issues. 

To some of its more immediate and inevitab): 
sequences, however, we must attempt to direct) 
attention. 

What will be the effect of this measure, sh: 
unhappily become a law, upon the proposed | 
railroad? We have already said, that two 
principal routes, the central and the northern, ' 
verse this territory. If slavery be allowed th 
the settlement and cultivation of the country mur’ 
be greatly retarded. Inducements to the i 
tion of free laborers will be almost destroyed 
enhanced cost of construction, and the diminis 
expectation of profitable returns, will present : 
insuperable obstacles to building the road « 
while, even if made, the difficulty and expens' 
keeping it up, in a country from which the en 
and intelligent masses will be virtually exc! 
will greatly impair its usefulness and value. 

From the rich lands of this large territory, + 
patriotic statesmen have anticipated that a fi 
dustrious and enlightened population will © 
abundant treasures of individual and publi 
[here, it has been expected, freedom-loving 
grants from Europe, and energetic and int 
laborers of our own land, will find homes of 
fort and fields of useful enterprise. If this bill : 
become a law, all such expectations will turn 
grievous disappointment. The blight of slaw 
will cover the land. The homestead la. 
Congress enact one, will be worthless there. 
men, unless pressed by a hard and cruel necc* 
will not, and should not, work beside slaves. La! 
cannot be respected where any class of laborer: 
held in abject bondage. It is the deplorable n« 
sity of slavery, that to make and keep a single s/a\ 
there must be slave law ; and where slave law exis 
labor must necessarily be degraded. 

We earnestly request the enlightened condu 
of newspapers printed in the German and oth: 
eign languages to direct the attention of thei: 
ers to this important matter. 

It is of immense consequence, also, to s: 
the geographical character of this project. \\ 
you, fellow-citizens, to observe that it will s« 
east from the west of the United States by 4” 
slaveholding belt of country, extending | 
Gulf of Mexico to British North America 
bold scheme against American liberty, worthy ‘ 
accomplished architect of ruin. Texas is er! 
slaveholding, and occupies the Gulf region fie ‘ 
Sabine to the Rio Grande, and from the © 
Mexico to the Red river. North of the Red © 
and extending between Texas and Arkansas t 
parallel of 36 deg. 30 min., lies the Indian term’! 
about equal in extent to the latter State, in wh 
slavery was not prohibited by the act of 1820. I 
36 deg. 30 min. to the ‘boundary line betwee: 
own country and the British possessions, stret«! 
from west to east through more than eleven deg 
of longitude, and from south to north through © 
than twelve degrees of latitude, extends the 
territory the fate of which is now to be determ.! 
by the American Congress, Thus you see, fellov 
citizens, that the first operation of the prope” 
permission of slavery in Nebraska, will be to * 


‘ 


off the free States of the Pacific from the f 
of the Atlantic. It is hoped, doubtless, by 
ing the whole commerce and the whole trav’ | 
tween the east and the west to pass for huncree 
miles through a slaveholding region, in the he" 
the continent, and by the influence of a fede! 
vernment, controlled by the slave power, ‘ 
guish freedom and establish slavery in ti 
and territories of the Pacific, and thus permane! 
subjugate the whole country to the yoke fase 
holding despotism. Shall a plot against humar 
and democracy, so monstrous and so dangerovs 
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1ation and abhorrence which it in- 
vision less penetrating and compre- 
hat of the All-Seeing can reach its 


a, more 


consented. 


very 50 


s more immediate and inevitable eon- 
ever, we must attempi to direct your 


» the effect of this measure, should it 
me a law, upon the proposed Pacific 
have already said, that two of the 
:, the central and the northern, tra- 
tory. If slavery be allowed there, 
und cultivation of the country must 
Inducements to the a 
orers will be almost destroyed. e€ 
of construction, and the diminished 
rofitable returns, will present almost 
tacles to building the road at all; 
made, the difficulty and expense of 
na country from which the energetic 
ases will 1 virtually excluded, 

air its usefulness and value. 
h lands of this large territory, also, 
men have anticipated that a free, in- 
enlightened population will extract 
ires of individual and public wealth. 
been expected, freedom-loving emi- 
urope, and energetic and intelligent 
) land, will find homes of com- 
If this bill shall 
expectations will turn. to 
The blight of slavery 


, 
ied, 


will be 


of useful enterprise. 
, all such 


pointinent, 


land. The homestead lav, should 
L one, will be worthless there. Free- 
essed by a hard and cruel necessity, 
hould not, work beside slaves. Labor 


ected where any class of laborers i8 
It is the deplorable neces- 
that to make and keep a single slave, 
slave law: and where slave law exists, 
essarily be degraded. 

ly request the enlightened conductors 


? 
bonda re. 


printed in the German and other for- 
s to direct the attention of their read- 
ortant matter. “ 

lense consequence, also, to scrutinize 
‘al character of this project. We beg 
izens, to observe that it will sever the 
west of the United States b a wide 


+ 


elt of country, extending from the 
o to British North America. It i6 @ 
rainst American liberty, worthy of an 
wehitect of ruin. Texas is alreacy 
nd occupies the Gulf region from the 
Rio Grande, and from the Gulf of 
Red river. North of the Red river, 
between Texas and Arkansas to the 
leg. 50 min., lies the Indian territory, 
extent to the latter State, in which 
t prohibited by the act of 1820. From 
_ to the ‘boundary line between 0% 
id the British possessions, stretehips 
st through more than eleven degree 
\d from south to north through more 
crees of latitude, extends the gré@ 
te of which is now to be determiD 
an Congress. Thus you see, fellow- 
the first operation of the proposed 
slavery in Nebraska, will be to stay 
‘the free States westward, and toc? 
tes of the Pacific from the free State* 
It is hoped, doubtless, by compe” 
commerce and the whole travél of 
and the west to pass for hune . 
a slaveholding region, in the heart © 
and by the influence of a federal g° 
trolled by the slave power, to ns 
and establish slavery in the State 
of the Pacific, and thus perm ; 
whole country to the yoke of a ate 
ism. Shall a’ plot against humas? po 
y, so monstrous and so dangereus 
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the interest; of liberty throughout the world, be per- 

; to succeed ¢ 
oS ee to the le. We warn you thatthe 
dearest interests of freedom and the ain. are in 
imminent peril. Servile comegrn® ee Paty 
that the Union can be maintained only by submit- 
ting to the demands of slavery. We tell you ve 
the safety of the Union can only be ins by the 
full recognition of the just claims of freedom and 
man. ¢ Union was formed to establish justice, 
and secure the blessi gs of liberty. When it fails 
to accomplish these ends it will be worthless, and 
when it becomes worthless it cannot long endure. 

We entreat you to be mindful of that fundamental 
maxim of democracy—equal rights and exact justice 
for all men. Do not submit to become agents in ex- 
tending legalized oppression and systematized injus- 
tice over a vast territory yet exempt from those ter- 

i vils. ine 
Ne imedere Christians and Christian ministers to 
interpose. Their divine religion requires them to 
behold in every man a brother, and to labor for the 
advancement and regeneration of the human race. 

Whatever apologies may be offered for the tolera- 
tion of slavery in the States, none can be urged for 
its extension into territories where it does not exist, 
and where that extension involves the repeal of 
ancient law and the violation of solemn compact. 
Let all protest, earnestly and emphatically, by cor- 
respondence, through the press, by memorials, by 
resolutions of public meetings and legislative bodies, 
and in whatever other mode may seem expedient, 
against this enormous cTime. 

For ourselves, we shall resist it by speech and vote, 
and with all the abilities which God has given us. 
Even if overcome in the impending struggle, we 
shal! not submit. We shall go home to our constit- 
uents; erect anew the standard of freedom, and 
call on the people to come to the rescue of the coun- 
try from the domination of slavery. We will not 
despair: for the cause of human freedom is the 
cause of God. 

S. P. Cuase, Senator from Ohio. 
Cuaries Scuner, Senator from Mass. 
J. R. Gwpras, } Representatives from 
Epwarp W apr, § Ohio. 

Geruit Surru, Rep. from New-York. 
Avex. Ds Wert, Rep. from Mass. 










USE OF BOOKS. 

‘“‘PresipeNt Epwarps read all the books, espe- 
cially books of divinity, that he could come at, from 
which he could hope to get any help in his pursuit 
of knowledge. And in this he did not confine him- 
self to authors of any particular sect or denomi- 
nation; but even took much pains to come at the 
books of the most noted writers who advanced a 
scheme of divinity most contrary to his own prin- 
ciples.” 

7 is said that many have become great and use- 
ful without the aid of books, left almost entirely to 
the resources of their own minds. Edwards is be- 
lieved to have had but a meager library; the same 
has been true of many lights of the past age, when 
books were scarce and far more expensive than 
now; but it must be remembered that if genius can 
dispense with such aids, dispensing with them can- 
not give birth to genius, and that the want of an 
originating talent can in no way be so well supplied 
as by familiar intercourse with the thoughts of other 
men. Nor is it to be doubted that such as can get 
along without books would be more useful with 
them. We can conceive that even the great divine 
mentioned above might have been just as profound 
had he been more elegant and tasteful in his diction; 
much of his writing is hard to read, and would be 
entirely neglected but for the rich and valuable 
thoughts which lie beneath the surface, and which 
well pay for the labor of digging them out. A bet- 
ter acquaintance with the models of literature would 
have produced a marked effect, at least upon his 
style, and recommended his works to more general 
favor.—Presb, Reporter. 


Peligious Jutelligence, 


MR. FINNEY AT CINCINNATL 
One of the N, S. Presbyterian churches in Cincinnati 
has invited Rev. Charles G. Finney, President of 
Oberlin College, to labor with them for a season in 
advancing the work of religion. The circumstance is 
noticed by different newspapers : 


“Notice! Taxe Noticz.—Rev. Charles G. Finney, 
of Oberlio, will preach in the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
church, corner of Clark and John streets, next Sabbath 
morning and ~— and upon the evenings of the 
succeeding week. e pastor and members of the Ta- 
bernacle church invite ail who can, to attend with 
them this series of meetings.”"—Cent. Herald. 

The above is from the N.S. Presbyterian paper in 
Cincinnati. We learn from other sources, that the 
ministers and churches of that denomination in that 
city united with others in a cordial and urgent re- 
quest to Mr. Finaey to hold a series of meetings there, 
and it seems opened one of their churches to him. 
We are glad to see that they can lay aside all party 
views, and engage with one who has been so much 
blessed in direct efforts to promote a revival of reli- 
gion.—Cong. Herald. : 

The Pres. of the West, (O.S.,) says: “We under- 
atand that the New School Presbyterian ministers of 
this city have requested Mr. Finney to labor among 
them for a time; and that several congregations are, 
for this purpose, to be united. Such a movement 
would hardly have been anticipated a short time ago. 
If God should bless his efforts here, as he has done at 
some times and places, great good will be wrought in 
our city. We hope he may not labor in vain.” 

The Central Herald, of the 19th January, says: “ Mr. 
Finney is still preaching at the Tabernacle church, to 
full eongregations. e have been unable, from ill 
health, to attend, but hear from all who do, most gra- 
tifying reports of the truth presented, and the solemn 
interest with which it is heard We verily believe 
that this movement is of God, and that his set time to 
visit our city has come. Last Sabbath, the preacher 
presented the ‘Law of God’ with great power, and 
many were awakened. The inquirers retired to the 
lecture-room, after the evening sermon, while about 
two hundred Christians spent an hour in the church 
in special prayer. There seems to be a deepening of 
religious interest in the churches and in the commu- 
nity. Members and ministers of various denomina- 
tions attend these meetings, and take part in them. 
This is a most interesting and hopeful feature of them. 
Let the brethren in the country around now pray, and 
pray earnestly for Cincinnati. Mr. Finney will preach 
on Thursday evening, on ‘The Healing of the Hurt of 
Sin slightly; and on Friday evening, on ‘The Gift of 
Eternal Life.’” 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR BLESSING. 


Some few days since, Mr. Gleason writes, December 
5. four of our leading members, appointed a delegation 
to go to the Tonawanda Reservation, and attend a 
convention, found, when they got there, that the In- 
dians from abroad had not arrived; and so they pro- 

d singing and prayer, and kept putting off the 
our of the convention, to keep up the religious exer- 
Cises till they had crowded houses, and the poor 
pagans began te come in, and it was evident that the 
spirit of God was among them. One of our chiefs was 
over there on a visit te his brothers, who were stout 
pagana, (but they attended the meeting,) and seeing 
them so broken down, and hearing them call for 
mercy, made the big tears roll from his eyes, and he 
shook like a ary leaf in the wind, and said he could 
not help it, and he therefore went ferward with his 
rother as a sincere seeker after salvation. On coming 
ripe with our brethren, he came directly with them 
u = church meeting, on Wednesday of last week. 
: rouse came right over to our house, as soon as he 
wid 1 shake hands. My wife said to him, “My 
om we he “Oh,” said he, “no mind that.” We saw 
= once he was full, At our meeting that same day, 
ose dear brethren made a melting report, which, to- 
gether with the melting speech of the ohief above- 
mentioned, drowned all our eyes in teara. At the 
close of the meeting, we resolved at once on having 
another the next day, to get the people out, and have 
these — repeated ; and the next day we had a 
more affecting rr ys and more marked evidence 
that the Spirit of the Lord was present.—Journal of 
Missions. 


A CHANGE. 
Seven 


| .years ago, when Mr. Van Lennep visited 
oe yon he found that all but two of the Protestants 
tay = induced to recant, and these, having been 
ree rom their homes and the Armenian quarter of 
@ city, had been received by a Turk into his coffee- 
shop. A —— was held in 
over au adjoining stable, and the wanderers all came 
~ With tears, and vowed to the Lord that they would 
ereafter be faithful even unto death. Now they have 
a beautiful little chapel, within hearin 
nian charch, and their services are 
sixty to one hundred 


& little ruinous room 


from 
and twenty hearers; thes have 
they are at 
then afraid a and no one molests them or makes 


T, says, “I could not help bringi 
ew contrast, as I walked up to the attaiond 
pt ted, ‘aon - net England church, the steeple 
Poe pa es yraing in the country. And when [ 


desk, its quarto Bible, with a lamp on each side of it, 
and looked thence on some seventy people, the men 
seated in the pews on the right, and the women on the 
left, I could not ar ting over with tears, ‘What 
hath God wrought d then the singing with the 
four parts fully sustained—how sweet it sounded, 
when the harmonies of ‘Watchman,’ and the words 
which are a literal translation of ‘Grace! ’tis a charm- 
ing sound,’ filled the consecrated place.”—Journal of 
Missions. 


Sovrnsoro’, Jax. 23.—I have been laboring here 
nearly seven months, and have had the satisfaction of 
welooming some fifteen or twenty souls during that 
time, into the kingdom of the eemer. Quite a 
number more are diligently seeking the kingdom. 

D. M. Exwoop. 


* Onpination at Rocugster, N. Y.—On’ Thursday eve 
ning, December 22, the Rev. A. Harper, late of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, was set apart for the work of 
the ministry. The occasion was one of much interest. 
Prayer and reading the Seriptures by the Rev. Mr. 
Shaffer, of Gaines; sepmon by Rev. Mr. Wightman, 
Bergen ; ordination prayer by Rev. A. Sates Roch- 
ester; charge by Rev. Mr. Butler, Riga; right-hand of 
fellowship by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Henrietta. 

G. F. Ngepnaw, Seribe. 


Derroit.—Rev. Henry Neill, of Lenox, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call from the Fort street Presbyterian church 
of this city. The church now meet with the Second 
Presbyterian church on Lafayette street, which will be 
merged in the Fort street church when the new and 
spacious edifice now in process of erection shall be 
completed. These churches and congregations for the 
present enjoy the ministrations of Prof. EF. O. Haven, 
of the University. Our Presbyterian brethren in this 
city have taken a noble stand in order to meet the de- 
mands for more church accommodations, and one 
which we hope to see more freely imitated by Baptists 
hereafter. The effect of dispersing the old swarm in 
the center of the city will be the erection of a spacious 
house on Jefferson avenue, one on Fort street, both of 
which are well under way, and yet another on Wood- 
ward avenue, the site of which has not yet been de- 
termined.—Herald. 


A Drviwep Crry.—It does seem strange that a city of 
4000 inhabitants can not raise for a respectable minister 
more than $200. But the case, rightly stated, will 
lose some of its strangeness. 
This city numbers about 4000 inhabitants, Of these 
are 3000 nearly, foreigners. For all the advantage 
they are to the support of our church, they might as 
well be in Germany or Ireland. The place, then, is to 
be regarded as a village of 1000 inhabitants, when 
viewed by the minister with relation to his salary. 
The Methodists, Episcopalians, and Baptists have 
each a church organization, and the two former each a 
building; and all of them good ministers. This church 
haz but,nine male members, and two of them are at a 
distance, and attend church seldom, and give nothing. 
Besides this, there are about five men in the congre- 
gation who give for the support of the Gospel. The 
place is notoriously “hard”—in proof of which it gave 
nearly 300 majority against a prohibitory liquor law 
last. month. 
The original proprietors of this place were and are 
bad men; and the influence of the American popula- 
tion has generally been anywhere but on the side of 
Protestant Christianity. If they encourage the Pro- 
testants, the Roman Catholics will be likely to “cut 
them” in business and politics—if they encourage reli- 
gion in any of its forms, the German rationalists re- 
vile them—and so the people have been left to them- 
selves and the devil. 
I hope for better things; and so far I have reason to 
be encouraged. Our congregations are larger than 
ever before known; but, of course, the novelty of a 
new preacher will soon wear off, and what will remain, 
permanent time only can develop.—Home Missionary. 
Tur Baptist Deputation.—A letter which has lately 
been received from Calcutta informs us that the Depu- 
tation to the Asiatic Missions had abandoned the in- 
tention of quitting India immediately. They bad been 
strongly advised to visit the Assam and China missions 
before their return. Those brethren, I understand, 
have resolved to divide the work between them. Rey. 
Dr. Peck will proceed to Assam, and Rev. Mr. Granger 
will make a visit to the stations in China. The report 
begins once more to be revived, that Lord Da housie 
intends to visit Pegu again very shortly. His presenece 
is needed here very much for a few days, to put things 
in order. Questions relating to the disposal of govern- 
ment lands, to the laying of taxes, to the introduction 


| of a Queen's Court, and to the timber trade, have to 


be considered and decided. Petitions upon these sub- 
jects have been drawn up for presentation to him by 
the merchants.—Christian Chron. 

Eooresastican Curiosrry.—A correspondent of the 
Vermont Chronicle writes from Wisconsin : 

“At the recent installation in Dodge county, to 
which I have alluded, the council seemed to have been 
called simply on the principle of convenience, selecting 
the ministers that were nearest, and was not a picke: 
council. As called, it consisted of two Old-School 
Presbyterian ministers, two New-School, and two Con- 
gregational ministers. The church calling the council 
is New-School Presbyterian, belonging to Convention. 
The pastor-elect is Old-School Presbyterian, but is 
going to join Convention ; the churches called are five 
Congregational, belonging to Convention, and one Old- 
School Presbyterian, belonging to an Old-School Pres- 
bytery; its minister also belongs to an Old-School 
Presbytery. One New-School minister belongs to a 
New-School Presbytery. One Old-School and one 
New School minister have not yet connected with any 
ecclesiastical body ip Wisconsin, and the two Congre- 
gational ministers belong to Convention. And yet 
there probably was never a more harmonious council. 
Every vote was unanimous with a feeling of cor- 
diality.” 

Beaver Dav, Wis.—On the 2Ist ult, Rev. Reuben 
Smith, recently from Ballston, N. Y., was installed the 
astor of the Presbyterian church of Beaver Dam, 
odge county, Wis., by a council called for that pur- 


ae. 

P Baoding of the Scriptures and oneving prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Chapin of the Baptist church, of this place; 
sermon by Rev. Bradley Phillips, of Juneau; constitu- 
tional questions by Rev. S. H. Ashmun, of Waupun; 
installing prayer by, Rev. H. M. Parmelee, of Oak 
Grove; charge to pastor by Rev. Dana Lamb, of 
Springvale; charge to the people by Rev. S. H. 
Ashraun. 

Carusie, Pa—To this church of which Rev. C. P. 
Wing is pastor, we understand that fourteen members 
were added at their last communion—siz at the pre- 
vious one, and at the communion preceding the last 
two, six; in all twenty-six members, within a few 
months, 

Tue Orrentat Cavrcues.—At a recent meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
following resolution was adopted : 

“That the suggestions made by the joint com- 
mittee, consisting of a committee appointed by the 
American Board of Missions and the deputation sent 
out by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
with respect to the state of Oriental churches, and the 
best manner of acting toward them on the part of the 
churches of England and America, be referred to the 
standing committee for consideration.” 


Pcatrtetp, N. J.—The religious interest manifested 
in the two Baptist churches in this place seems rather 
to increase than abate. For over three weeks meet- 
ings have been held every evening, and the houses 
have been filled to overflowing, notwithstanding the 
weather a portion of the time has been unfavorable, 
and the walking miserable. As usual, the converts 
are mostly from among the young. Meetings are now 
being held at 10 o'clock in the morning, in addition to 
those in the evening. So extensive a revival has not 
been witnessed in Plainfield for many years, if ever.— 
Gazette. 


Carnortos Nor Papists.—There are a large number of 
this so-called Catholic population who are merely 
reputed Catholics. They are considered such by the 
clergy. Of this description was a certain Italian in 
Cincinnati, who placed his daughter in a Protestant 
female college, because the education in the Catholie 
school was so imperfeet that his daughter was behind 
those of her age. Our Italian friend, when introduc- 
ing his daughter, said, “Iam a Catholic, but no Pa- 
pist.” Our Roman Catholic friends have learned that 
the Protestantism of the United States, comprising its 
free institutions, make sad work with Romanism in 
this country, so that the great body of the children 
and descendants of Papists either become Protestauts 
or are detached from the Church of Rome. 


Cixcinnat.—At a Congregational meeting called for 
the purpose, 11th inetant, the Central church of this 
city gave a unanimous invitation to Rev. B. M. Palmer, 
DD. of Columbia, 8. C., to become their pastor. This 
church is justly regarded as one of the most important 
and influential of our denomination in this city. Its 
membership is large, and their sympathies have ever 
been active in all the religious eT eae around them. 
Their trustees have recently secured a large and eligi- 
bly situated lot on which it is their purpose to erect a 
commodious church-edifiee the present . It is 
important, therefore, not only to the church which 


Dr. Palmer, but to the cause of Presbyterianism 


in this city, that a man of and power should 
fill this ad rtant ny the knowl 
which we all have of Dr. Palmer, we can confidentl 
say that the Presbyterian Church in this region w! 
very cordially and warmly unite with the Central in 
their inyitation to him to make this city his future resi- 
dence and field of labor.—Presb. of the West. 


Souruery Aiw.—The Presbyterian Witness, N. S., 
published at Knoxsville, erp vy oe! the Southern 
Aid Society, “This new friend of the South is cordiall 
weleomed by our branch of the Church in the Sout 
so far as we have heard, and doubt not will receive its 





pulpit, with its neat little green 


a“ : 


Baptism AnD Confirmation iN Paison.—On Sunday, 
the 8th instant, Bishop De Lancey visited the State 
o the conviot wae baptiel Wy the eeepieae 
ven of the convicts were ized by the cha 
Rev. Mr. Warren, and eleven were éceivaned ty ths 
: This is the first time that the rite of confirm’ 
ation been administered in the prison, but under 
its present zealous and faithful chaplain it will not 
probably be the last. 
Outo.—Rev. A. Duncan has resigned the 1 
eare of the Second Presbyterian church of Newark, 


Ohio, and accepted the office of Superintendent of 
Public Schools in that city. 


An 0. 8S. Cavron Oreanizep at Orevetann, 0.— 
On Sabbath, ist instant, a Presbyterian church was 
organized at Cleveland, consisting of 26 communicants. 
It is under the care of Rev. F. T Brown, formerly of 
Madison, Indiana, who has been laboring there for 
some months past. The prospects of this new enter- 
prise are highly encouraging. The attendance upon 
their public services is large ; and the hope of building 
up a large church in our connection at this point, with 
the Divine blessing, is favorable.—Presb. of the West. 


Goop Preacuixc.—That preaching does most good 
which sets the hearers to thinking about the meaning 
of the Seriptures, and then about their own condition. 
There is a kind of preaching which sets people to ad- 
miring the sermon and the preacher. is was not 


— kind which set the Bereans to searching the Serip- 
ures. 


Mn. Ervest Nozt.—By reference to a communication 
in our columns, entitl “Lay preaching in London,” 
it will be observed that this gentleman, ason of the 
Hon. and Rev, B. W. Noel, officiates as a lay-preacher 
at a mission station which is an adjunct ef his father’s 
chapel. It adds an interesting feature to the father’s 
fame that by the grace of God he has trained a son 
for such a service. Not many scions of American 
aristocracy, we imagine, are found preaching at the 
Five Points on Sundays—WN. Y, Recorder. 


How many could do so here without incurring the 
frowns of pastors and the censure of the press ! 


SrarrorDviLLE,—A church was organized by an ec- 
elesiastical council on the 20th ult., in Staffordville, 
te mee 8g a colony from the First Church in 
Stafiord. The sermon was preached by Rev. George 
H. Woodward of Groton, formerly pastor of the 
— church. This small but enterprising factory vil- 
age is making noble efforts to sustain the institutions 
of religion, so important for their real temporal pros- 
perity and their eternal salvation. 


Hawauan Istanps.— Mr. Lyons, in writing to a 
friend in Honolulu, September 19, says, “ Kohala is all 
awake; a great sorival Many of the 300 or 400 Mor- 
mons there are coming back.” Mr. Kinney, at Kau, 
reports, September 12, that meetings are pretty well 
sustained in his field; there are quite a number of in- 
quirers; several were received to the church at the 
last communion. Two stone meeting-houses, it was 
expected, would be nearly finished and paid for before 
the year closed. 


Cuoctaws.—The number received into the fellowship 
of the churehes among the Choctaws during the year 
ending September 24, was 129; the whole’ number in 
these churehes is 1160. Their donations to foreign 
missions during the same period, amounted to $756. 


Senzcas.—At the Cattaraugus Reservation, Mr. Glea- 
son reports, December 5, some tokens of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. Ata chureh-meeting, 
the brethren seemed quickened, and the report brought 
back by a delegation sent to the Tonawonda Reserva- 
tion, much increased this feeling. ‘The evening of 
December 4, at a meeting in the chapel, fourteen made 
known their “full purpose to seek the Christian reli- 
gion.” “But I dare not be too sanguine in these 


appearances,” Mr. G. adds; “we have so often been 
deceived.” 


New-Haves.—Rev. Dr. Higgins, pastor of the Howe 
street church, New-Haven, has gone south for the 
winter, to accompany his wife, who goes for her 
health. 


Warnern—Rev. H. 0. Howland was installed in 
Warner, N. H., on the 4th. Sermon by Dr. Bouton. 


Prrrsvtztp.—Rev. M. H. Wells was dismissed from 
the pastoral charge of the Congregational church in 
Pittsfield, N. H., on the 5th inst. 

Errixc.—Rev. Lyman White was installed at Ep- 
ping, N. H., on the 4th inat. 


St. Lovts.—Oliver Bennett, Esq, a member of the 
Central Presbyterian church of St. Louis, has presented 
to his pastor, Rev. 8S. J. P. Anderson, as a Christmas- 
gift, a policy of life insurance for $3000. 


Lexiyetoy.—Rev. J. H. Brown has been released 
from the pastoral charge of the M’Cord church of Lex- 
ington, Ky., on account of feeble health; and Rev. 
Robert G. Brank has been elected to the pastorate 
in his place. 

Caancep.—Rev. Wm. M. Sharp, of Texas, has changed 
his relation from the Associate Reformed Church to the 
Old School Presbyterian. 


Texas.—Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., has been inaugu- 
rated President of Austin College, Texas, 


Metnopists.—The Christian Advocate end Journal 
gives a table showing the total number of members of 
the Methodist churches in New-York to have been, in 
1843, 9790; in 1845, 9571; 1847, 9326; 1849, 8893; 
1851, 9289; 1858, 9319—and showing a decrease in 
ten years of 400 membera, while the population has 
nearly doubled. 


Franxux, O.—Mr. John L. Seymour, a candidate 
from the Association of New-York and Brooklyn, was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational church in Frank- 
lin, by an ecelesiastieal council, on Tuesday, Jan. 3. 
Prayer by Rev. E. Curtis; sermon by Rev. C. Smith. 


Missionary Paysicians.—Rev. Mr. Syle, of the Episco- 
pal Chinese Mission, in a lecture on China, spoke with 
much earnestness of the value and efficiency of mission- 
ary physicians in China. They could reach people 
that could not be reached in any other way, and their 
efforts were repaid mf the greatest gratitude on the 

art of the poor inhabitants. The Episcopal Board 
co no missionaries of this class in China. 


Ix tae Rient Dmecrioy.—Anether example in the 
right direction has been set by the Orthodox Society 
in Brighton, who with great cheerfulness and unanimi- 
ty have added to the salary of their pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Swazey, two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Cyctorepta or Misstons.—This work, proposals for pub- 
lishing which have been for some time before the publie, 
is now in successful course of preparation. The anthor, 
Rev. Harvey Newcomb, with the aid of valuable as- 
sistance, is now bus ing himself diligently at the Mis- 
sionary House in this city, in filling out and adding to 
his materials for the work. The undertaking is a very 
important one, and has fallen into faithful hands. It 
designed, as its title importa, to give, within a conve- 
nient compass, a comprehensive view of Christian mie- 
sions throughout the world ; and, if as thoroughly pre- 
pared as we have reason to expos it will be, it will 
supply to the churches a manual of religious informa- 
tion, the want of which is felt by every clase of 
Christians —Puritan Recorder. 


Frurrs or Goop Instauction.—A correspondent of 
the New-York Observer says, that while Rev. Mr. 
Brown, now of Owasco, N. Y., was a missionary 
teacher in China, he succeeded in gathering from the 
streeta a few Chinese boys, whom he studiously in- 
structed in the Bible and its principles, and in our 
Ameriean views of civil and religious liberty. After 
his return to this country, he kept up a correspondence 
with the most prominent of them. One of these boys 
is now at the head of the Chinese rebellion. Another 
is at the head of the 30,000 Chinese in California; 
and although not a professed Christian, he tells his 
countrymen, “I cannot engage in the senseless idol- 
worship of my country—it is 80 degrading.” Another 
is a prominent medicai student in the University of 
Edinburgh, and another is a student in Yale College. 


Lreeratiry.—M. Henri Hottinger, son-in-law of M. 
Francois Delessert, has just made a domation to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Primary Instruction 
amongst the Protestants of France, of an annual rent 
of 5000 franes, and of a house near Paris, and exten- 
sive ground attached to it. The object of this dona- 
tion is to facilitate the creation of a normal school for 
school-mistresses—an establishment long and urgently 
ealled for by our suffering churches, 


Baarnstaste Conrerexcz.—The sum of the contribu- 
tions for the past year within the bounds of the Con- 
ference, for objects of Ohristian benevolence, is 
$3051 12, which is about $1200 more than was con- 
tributed last year: Of this sum there was contributed 
for Foreign Missions $1269 65; Home Missions, 
$534 34; American and Rersien Christian Union, 
&92: Tract Society, $251 60; Bible Society, $219 69; 
Sabbath-school cause, $326 ; Seamen’s Friend Society, 
$26 ; tional Church-Building Fund, $181 96; 
Education Societies, $75; other objects, $266 88. 

Breves i Itaty.—A dent of the London 
Times, writing recently from Nice, states that he was 

t when the first attempt to import Bibles into 
Sardinia was made, after the adoption of the new Con- 
stitution. Nobody could be obtained to sell them: 
and when, at length, an obseure chemist undertook the 
office, it was nearly at the cost of his life. Since then 
Protestantism has made rapid strides. The writer, 
when at Turin, took some pains to ascertain the number 
of Protestants there, and from the most authentic 
sources discovered that there were at least 7000. A 


irit of inquiry and diseussion is gaining ground, 
p sent m oa policieal as on religious subjects; even 


the professed Roman Catholic_papers im Turin and 
slavthere do not hesitate freely to discuss these mat- 
ters. Popery will not be able to stand long against 





cordial codperation.” 


such a state of things. 


PENDENT. 


Sites art 
in ré on entitled the First Consti- 
of sixty members of the S street ian church, 
which had been net wishes of a 


transferred, 
large minority, to the Old School Presbytery. 


Rwerway.—The Rev. Daniel Ames was installed on 
the 17th, by the Presb of N as over 
the First Presbyterian church in Ridgeway, N. Y. Rey. 
Wm. C. Wisner, D.D., of @ ser- 
mon; Ret.George Delavan, of Wilson, delivered the 
peters charge; and Rey. Charles E. Furman, of Me 

a, addressed the people. 

Crvctywatt.—The Rey. William F. Hansell, late of 
Pough ie, has accepted the call of the Ninth Street 
Baptist Church, Cincinnati, where he is expected to be 
installed early in Fe . It is understood that 
Rey. Dr. Robinson, of Rochester, lately the pastor of 
the same church, will preach the installation sermon. 
The Ninth Street Church in Cincinnati is among the 
most important of our churches, and hey will find in 


Mr. Hansell a pastor every way qualified for the sta- 
tion. =. ¥. Recorder. 


Lynyrie.p.—A new Congregational church was or- 
ganized yesterday, at Lynnfield, near Salem. The ser- 
mon on the occasion was by Rev. Dr. Worcester, of 
Salem. There is but one other church in the town, 
and that is also Congregational. The organization of 
a church is a solemn event, as it may stand until time 
shall be no longer, to bless the world, or its history 
may be as brief and sad as that of the seven churches 
of Asia. 

ConDEMNATION oF A Paston—M. Porchot, nt of 
the Evangelical Society at Mamers, was condemned 
first in this town and on an appeal at Mans to 50 francs 
fine, for haying presided without authorization over reli- 
gious assemblies of more than 20 persons. This grave 
affair was brought before the supreme court, and to 
our grief we have learned that on the 9th inst., it con- 
firmed the decision of the tribunal at Mans. 


Tux Cortic Missiox.—Rey, C. F. Martin, under ap- 
pointment by the American Missionary Association as 
missionary to the Copts in Egypt, is now in Mlinois, 
making statements in relation to the history and pre- 
sent condition of that people, and the encouragements 
which that new and interesting field presents. If any 
desire to hear from him they will address him at Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

Mapisoy, Inp.—The American Baptist says, that on 
the second Sabbath in June, Rev. J. G. Craven, pastor 
of the North Madison church, Ia., and Principal of the 
Institute, baptized one of the students, a young lady 
some fourteen years old, grand-daughter of the late 
President Jefferson. She has a sister older than her- 
self at school, who, we hope, is near the kingdom. 
They have been slaves, but would pass for white ladies. 
There are many more anxious. Stipe 


Cuvrcn Epirice Buanen.—The Baptist church at 
Ithaca, N. Y., was burned on Wednesday evening, the 
11th instant. It was of brick, a valuable edifice, and 
we regret to say was uninsured, the policy having 
expired about twenty days before the co ation. 
The organ, bell, and most of the furniture share the 
fate of the house. The loss to the congregation is very 
heavy. We are glad to see it announced in the Ithaca 


Chronicle that about $4000 toward a new house have 
been subscribed. 


Meraopism in Battiwore.—Dr. Roberta, the Balti- 
more pranetant of the Provincial Wesleyan, states 
that the “Monumental City” has 127 churches, afford- 
ing accommodations for 90,150 persons. Of these 
churches 43 are Methodist Episeopal, and can accom- 
modate 26,150 persons; 4 are Protestant Methodist, 
with room for 850; 5 are African Methodist, and can 
seat 3,500; among other sects teaching Methodist 
doctrines, there is church-room for 3000 more. Thus 
the Doctor shows that there are 35,750 persons out of 
90,150 probable church-goers, or considerably over 
two thirds of the whole, under the influenee of Me- 
thodist doctrines. 

Savanna, In.—The Congregational church in this 
town on the Mississippi, Rev. J. J. Hill, minister, 
have secured a very fine lot and a handsome subscrip- 
tion, and with aid from the Building Fund will erect 
a house of worship in the spring. When the Air Line 
Railroad reaches this place, as it soon will, it will 
become an important point. 


Avrora, It.—A gentleman from a neighboring town, 
informs us that there is a very pleasing revival of re- 
ligion in penepee in the Congregational church in 
Aurora. Rey. O. Parker is laboring there. We have 
no particulars at present, but learf that there is ex- 
tensive interest. We hope it may spread through the 
whole beautiful valley of the Fox River. 


CuesterrietD, Ir..—The Congregational church of 
Chesterfield, N11, having the promise of aid from the 
Building Fund, are making arrangements to build a 
house of worship within the present year. 

Dutcu Rerormep Cuurcu.—At the last stated session 
of the Classis of Bergen, arrangements were made for 
the organization of two R. D. co tions; one in 
the immediate vicinity of New-Durham, for the Ger- 
man population, and the other at Hudson. The 
churches have since been constituted, the former com- 
prising 35 communicants, and the latter 46. 

Newark.—Rey. W. H. N. Stewart, Rector of the 

arish of Carmansville, N. Y., formerly of Rio Bueno, 
| caer fay has accepted an invitation to the rectorship of 
Grace church, in this city, and will enter on the duties 
of the rectorship at an early day. 

Sr. Lovurs.—Orpinatioy.—The Western Watchman 
reports the proceedings of a council convened in the 
First African Baptist church, St. Louis, on the 21st 
ult., for the ordination of Mr. Henry McAllister, of the 
Antioch Baptist church, (colored,) Brooklyn, IIL 

New-Marxet.—A note from Rey. W. D. Hires, dated 
New-Market, N. J., Jan. 12, 1854, says: “ You will be 
pleased tu learn that the Lord is pouring out his Spirit, 
reviving his people, and converting many souls in this 
ew and not only here, but in several of the neigh- 

oring churches.” 

Puiapetpuia.—Rey. William T. Brantly, at present 
Professor in the University at Athens, Ga. has ac- 
cepted the call of the First Baptist church in Philadel- 

hia, the church of which his father, the late Rev. 
Wittiam T. Brantly, D.D., was for many years pastor, 
and in which he is still remembered with affectionate 
veneration. 

Western Acent.—Rev. D. Tenney left this city on 
Thursday last, to spend a month or more in New-Eng- 
land, as agent for the Western Female Semina His 
object is, not only to collect funds, but to visit the 
best institutions, and examine their buildings and sys- 
tems of instruction, —Cin. Herald. 

Morsons.—The Methodists are about sending a cou- 
ple of missionaries to the West, especially to Salt Lake 
city, to see what can be done for the conversion of the 
Mormons to the faith of Jesus. About as hopeless as 
the mission of angels to Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Wrstern Trachers.—We learn from the Secretary 
that no less than 91 teachers, from Vermont, have 
been sent out by the Board, and that he hopes to keep 
up the supply: It is a good work, and they are doubt- 
less needed.— Vt. Chron. 

For Cniwa.—Over the signature “Less than the 
Least,” somebody in England has given £5000, or about 
$25,000, for the evangelization of China. It takes 


“less than the least” to do that sort of thing in that 
sort of way. 


oe 


rterary Record. 


Miss Hewrrtr.—“ Poems, Sacred, Passionate, and 
Legendary.” By Mary E Hewitt. Published by 
Lamport, Blakeman & Law, 8 Park place. 12mo, 
pp. 196. 

Smms.—“ The Partisan; a Romance of the Reyolu- 
tion.” By W. Gilmore Sims. New and revised edi- 
tion, published by Redfield, 12mo, pp. 531. One of a 
series of Mr. Sims’ novels, published in uniform and 
handsome style. 


Purtosoray ror Scxoora—“ A Sehool Compendium 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy; with a de- 
scription of Steam and Locomotive Engines, and the 
Electro-magnetie Telegraph.” By Richard Green Par- 
ker, of Boston. Published by A.S. Barnes & Co, 51 
John street. 12mo, pp. 470, with ample illustrations. 
A new edition, correeted, enlarged, and improved. 

Mornts.—“ The Morris Tree ; Memoranda of the De- 
scendants of Amos Morris, of East Haven, Conn.” 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, pp. 103. 
Amos Morris was the first occupant of the noble farm 
at Morris Cove, on the east side of New-Haven Harbor, 
whieh is still held by his descendants. The present 
volume was originated at a meeting of his posterity at 
the old house, in 1850. Itis a valuable memorial of a 
family that has been remarkably true and worthy in 
all its branches. A few portraits would have added 
greatly to its value. The idea is a commendable one, 
of printing euch a genealogy of one branch of one of 
our original families, instead of waiting to complete 
the often impracticable task of collecting the history of 
the whole tribe. The arrangement is not as scientific 
as it should have been. 


Grocraray.—“ A System of Questions in Geography, 
adapted to any Modern Atlas." By David EL Pierson, 
AM. Pablished by Kiggins & Kellogg, 88 John 








yterian church was formed | 









THE MONTHLIES. 
Arthur's Home Magazi the year very well 
Yor Ita clase—more liberal in quantity than sublimated 
in quality. 

The Mining Magazine, edited by William J. Tenney 
aided by Augustus Partz, is published at 142 Fulton 
street, at $5.a year, and must be very valuable to those 
who are coucerned in our mining interests, now so 
rapidly increasing. 

Huns Merchants’ Magazine has a fine likeness of the 
late James G. King, the banker, of this city. The lead- 
ing articles are on Japan, and Cotton. The Commer. 
cial Chronicle gives hopeful views of our financial af- 
fairs generally. 

The Christian Parlor Magazine, published by J. H. 
Pratt & Co, and edited by Rev. 0. H. Bidwell ; 

The Parlor Magazine, edited by Alice Carey, and 
published by Jethro Jackson, Cincinnati ; 

The Ladies’ Wreath and Parlor Annual, published by 
Burdick & Reed, 10 Spruce street ; 

The Western Literary Cabinet, by Mrs. E. M. Shel- 
don, of Detroit— 

are all respectable publications, each at $1. 
Juventixs.— Merry's Museum, edited by Peter Parley, 
and published by S. T. Allen & Co., 116 Nassau street ; 
Woodworth's Youth's Cabinet, published by D. A. 
Woodworth, 113 Nassau street; and 

Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, published by 
F. G. & C. Rand, Boston— 

All to be well commended as suitable magazines for 
youth. 

Pagacners.— Zhe American National Preacher, edited 
by Rev. E. Carpenter, 120 Nassau-street ; and 

The Evangelical Pulpit, by Rey. Luther Lee, of Sy- 
racuse. 

Rerictovs.—The Covenanter, edited by Rev. James 
M. Wilson, Philadelphia ; 

The Baptist Memorial, now edited by Rev. J. Lan- 
sing Burrows, Philadelphia : 

The Bible Examiner, published by Rev. George 
Storrs, 140 Fulton street, maintaining the doctrine of 
the annihilation of all who do not believe in Christ ; 
The Unity with God and Magazine of Sacred Litera- 
ture, by D. Edwards, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Foreign Missionary, by Board of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Chureh; and 

The Missionary Herald, by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. 





Homestic Summary. 


RaitroaD To tur Pacrric.—The following is the Select 
Committee appointed by the President of the Senate, 
on the motion of Mr. Gwin, to which to refer so much 
of the President’s m e as relates to the subject ofa 
National Road from the Mississippi to the Pacifie ocean. 
It is certainly a very able committee. 


Mr. Gwin, of Cal., Chairman, Mr. Everett, of Mass. 

Mr. Bright, of Indiana, Mr. Seward, of N. Y., 

Mr. Rusk, of Texas, Mr. Geyer, of Missouri, 

Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, Mr. Evans, ofS. Carolina, 
Mr. Bell, of Tennessee. 

Five of this Select Committee are chairmen of promi- 
nent standing committees, viz: Mr. Gwin, of Naval 
Affairs; Mr. Bright, of Roads and Canals; Mr. Rusk, 
of Post-Office and Post Roads; Mr. Douglas, of Terri- 
tories; and Mr. Evans, of Retrenchment. 

No Fist—A Catholic gentleman complains in the 
Canadien that at a late splendid breakfast of the Go- 
vernor-General, the Roman guests found themselves 
in very unfortunate circumstances, his Excellency bav- 
ing overlooked the fact that it was a Friday. Those 
who consider themselves good Catholics would have 
been glad to get some fish, and searched in vain on 
the table for it; none wasto be had; so that a respect- 
able portion of his Excelleney’s guests had to undergo 
the punishment of Tantalus. 

Bev Sare.—In obedience to an inflammatory no- 
tice pubished in a German paper, a large crowd of 
some three thousand assembled at the foot of Canal 
street this forenoon, at 12 o'clock, in order, as was sup- 
posed, to mob the Nuncio of the Pope, while taking 

assage by the Baltic, for Europe. The burning of 
Bedint in effigy in the Park, and a vast procession of 
the “Know Nothings,” were also in contemplation. 

Fortunately, the police were on hand in considerable 
force, and the Nuncio had taken the precaution to em- 
bark in the steamer some few hours before the mob as- 
sembled, or he would have fallen a victim to the inex- 
tinguishable abhorrence which our people cherish for 
enormities like those which are charged upon him.— 
Eve. Post, 21st. 

Hens vs. Curcutio.—Mr. Hanford, of Chicago, stated 
at a recent Fruit-Grower’s Convention : 

“A few years ago, in making an inclosure for hens, 
he accidentally included soine plum-trees, and these per- 
fected fruit, while on the adjoining trees all were de- 
stroyed by the eureulio. He took the hint, and the 
next year inclosed the balance in his poultry-yard, and 
had a good crop from all. He has since tried a single 
coop (hen and chickens) on the south side of each tree, 
with the same good result. Mr. Bellangee has been 
equally fortunate with coops of chickens under his 
Trees.” 


oo 


A Goop Svecestionv.—A correspondent of the WV. Y. 
Journal of Commerce suggests that, as a suitable testi- 
monial, an American ship be presented to Capt. Creigh- 
ton, of the Britieh ship “Three Bells.” Such a present 
would be a noble testimonial of appreciation of a noble 
deed. 

Tar Ruope-Istayp Liqvor-Law.—The bill to repeal 
the Liquor-Law, and substitute a license-system, with 
no liquor to be drunk on the premises, was laid on the 
table in the Senate this morning, by a test vote of 17 
to 7. 

Ou. Contract.—We hear it rumored that the contract 
for supplying the light-houses with sperm oil has been 
taken by Mr. Charles H. Leonard, at $1.35 per gallon. 
—New Bedford Mercury»Thursday. 

Lave Insurance—The Walnut street Baptist church, 
of Louisville, Ky., at their last annual meeting, Dee. 2, 
after voting their pastor, Rev. W. W. Everts, a salary 
of $1800 for the past year, and $200( for the year 
1854, voted a sum sufficient to pay a Life Insurance 

remium on a policy for $10,000, to provide for his fami- 
Fe at his death, And why not? When a chureh re- 
quires all of the time of their pastor, thereby prevent- 
ing him for providing forthem, as other church mem- 
bers and professing Christians can, are they (the 
church) not bound by oy | Christian obligation to do 
so, to a reasonable extent 

Stave-Sexxtne tn New-Beprorv.—We learn from the 
Tri- Weekly Globe, anaes in Portsmouth, Va., that 
several gentlemen from that town have been in New- 
Bedford in pursuit of slaves, and that they were un- 
successful Of this we had before some rumor, but no 
particulars. The Globe charges the U. 8. Deputy-Mar- 
shal ia this city with a dereliction of duty in the mat- 
ter, in making it _ in season to permit the fugi- 
tives to escape. e same paper has a great many 
stupid statements about the affair. It created no ex: 
citement whatever in this city, and no public demon- 
strations of any kind. In fact, the whole operation 
was 80 quietly conducted, that mee! a dozen people 
in the city heard of it, until several days after it was 
over.—New-Bedford Mercury. 


To tue Lavums.—A few days since, a gentleman found 
a portemonnaie, which he advertised as containing a 
small sum of money. The first day he received calls 
from six ladies who had eac’ lost a small sum of 
money—from twenty-five dollars to fifteen cents; the 
second day, from two gentlemen ; and the third day, 
from two other ladies, neither of whom were so for- 
tunate as to own the found treasure, but nearly all of 
whom lost their money in an omnibus; showing that 
ladies are very careless of their purses, and that 
the omnibuses are infested with pickpockets, who find 
the depth of a lady’s pocket easier to fathom than that 
of a gentleman. 


Coyxwecticut Rarroaps—Connecticut now has 669 
miles of completed railroad, costing in the aggregate 
more than $24,000,000, upon which cost the whole an- 
nual profit does not exceed 3 per cent. There is more 
railroad to the square mile in this State than in any 
other, the average being a mile of railroad for each six 

uare miles of its area, which, if the railroads were 
a separated by equal distances, would make parallel 
lines only six miles apart through the State Massa- 
chusetts ranks next in the ionate length of her 
pailroads, neniag about one mile of rai to eve 
seven square miles of surface. There is twice as mu 
rail to the square mile in Connecticut as in Eng- 
land. The whole length of finished railroad in the 
United States is now ter than that of all other 
countries together.—New- London ( Ct.) Star. 

Surrenine on tae Coast—The Barnstable Patriot 
has an excellent and feeling article on the late storm. 
The following paragraph gives a bird's-eye view of a 
scene of destruction seldom if ever equaled: 

< the many scenes of destruction, we have 
witnessed none more horrible than that near High- 
Land Light, in Trero, and for about two miles between 
that place and Provineetown. Five v were 
wreeked upon that coast ; and after the gale hundreds 
of barrels of flour - —— as well as corn, oats, 

lumber, spars, ev f 
te istri upon the shore, in indiscriminate ¢con- 
fusion and destruction. At least one hundred horses 
were ed on Tuesday last in carting these goods 
over to Inside of the harbor at Provincetown, to be 





street. 


re-shipped for Boston and other places.” 
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Borrer-Maxers.—The farmers of New- d have 
been much startled by a statement of Buek- 
minster, editor of the Massachusetts P that 
he has North Devonshires whose milk yields a pound 
of butter to every four quarts. There is no di 

the fact, for some half a dozen disinterested 

ty made the experiment, all coming to a similar re- 


Warre Stave—We have just seen a youn man, 17 
years of age, who has made his esca Shen slavery, 
and who is as white as the President of the United 
States. In no feature of this young man can the 
slightest resemblance to the negro race be traced— 
nose, lips, and hair, Causasian or Anglo Saxon—yet 
was he a slave. 


* Can such things be, 
And overcome us as a summer-cloud, 
And not excite our special wonder?” 


St. Catherine's (Canada) Journal. 


ComMENDABLE.—The Boston Courier gives an instance 
of a Boston merchant having a note of $10,100 taken 
up for him, while he was detained out of town by the 
storm on Friday, bya friendly merehant who could 
think of somebody beside hinself. The act should be 
remembered. 


Hopson River.—The Albany Evening Journal esti- 
mates as follows the value of all the property which 
came te the Hudson river in each of the years named: 





1851. 1852. 1853. 
Forest,. . . $10,160,656 $12,487,658 $13,626,295 
Agriculture, . 38,394,918 45,009,887 48,336,348 
Manufactures, 4,335,783 3,356,304 8,256,056 
Merchandise, . 829,423 8,748,824 5,549,123 
Other articles, 2,706,738 2,289,427 8,676,244 
Total value, $53,927,508 $66,893,102 $74,443,062 


Satz or Necroxs.—Mr. James G. Thomas sold af 
public sale on Tuesday, at Easton, six negro boys, from 
6 to 18 years of age, for $4300, the youngest bringing 
$350, and the oldest, $1020—all purchased by citizens 
of this county.—Baltimore Times 


Lire-savine Evrorts.—Through the energetic efforta 
of Miss Dix, so well known for her philanthropy, » 
fleet of life-saving boats and gther appliances has 
established at Sable Island. Reveal of the prominent 
merchants of the city subscribed the sum necessary te 
procure the fleet, amounting to $1227. 


From Hayti.—Intelligence has been received in Phi- 
delphia to Dec. 20. The political aspect of Hayti ap- 
pears to be tranquil and a The Emperor re- 
turned from his tour to the south on the 14th, and 
was received by the people en masse, who manifested 
frantic joy. laa 
Onto.—The Ohio papers state that the farmers have 
lost full 50 cents ~ ewt. upon their pork, in the fall 
of price during the railroad riot at Erie. It is gene- 
rally supposed that the Ohio farmers have not very 
friendly feelings for those who have occasioned them 
this loss. 


Brooxtyn Unrversity.—At a meeting of the trustees 
of the Atheneum, a few evenings since, the subject of 
a university in this city was broached ie Rev. Dr. 
Bethune, whereupon J. Carson Breyoort offered a site 
gratis for such an institution, and another gentleman 
expressed his readiness to take the first share in the 
stock. An organized effort, it is thought, will soon be 
made in behalf of the enterprise. 


From Laxe Surerion.—Parties who arrived in this 
city from the Ontonagon district of Lake Superior, om 
Saturday, represent the mines in that section as gene- 
rally yielding exceedingly well this winter. hese 
parties left on the 18th ult., and report that snow was 
on the ground to the depth of six inchea—Detroié 
Press, Tuesday. 


Sianiricant.—The editor of the Roman Catholie 
paper at St. Louis says: “ We donot believe that ‘the 
masses,’ as our modern reformers insultingly call the 
laboring classes, are one whit more happy, more re- 
spectable, or better informed, for knowing how te 
read.” 


Avowtme Erte.—Some of the heaviest mercantile 
firms, in this city, have united in a notice to their 
western customers, stating that they have entered inte 
an arrangement for the conveyance of their goods by 
a daily steamboat line from New-York to Baltimore, 
and thence by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad te 
Wheeling, on the Ohio river; thus avoiding Pennsyl- 
vania altogether. 


CentrraL America.—Mr. Borland does not make wd 
headway with his negotiation. He cannot reconei 
the enmities of the petty states of Central America. 
It is believed to have been a mistake to send one min- 
ister to all those States. Mr. E. G. Squier writes that 
the government might have as well sent one minister 
to ail Europe, and that there is greater difficulty in 
communicating between one Central American State 
and another, than there is between any two European 
kingdoms. 

Srerra Leone.—It is a matter of wonderment am 
the good people of Sierra Leone, as to the secresy 
the slave-trade which has been carried on among 
them for a number of years, and never until now been 
discovered. It has been ascertained that the traffic 
in slaves has been carried on in that colony for up- 
wards of twenty years, to a great extent, and it ap- 

ears that none of the officers of the crown had any 
fnowlelge of the fact.—Liberia Herald. 


Avams Hovse, Bostoy.—Guests at this house a few 
years ago, will learn with pleasure that Mr. Jenks re- 
turns to it as chief manager, and that it can be relied 
upon now, as then, as a hotel of the first class, and aa 
a temperance hotel in the best sense.—W. Y. Recorder. 


Swinun.—A train of forty-two cars came down 
from Columbus, over the Columbus and Xenia and 
Little Miami railways, yesterday, having on them three 
thousand seven hundred and seme tt hogs, weighing 
in all about one million two hundred thousand pounds. 
—Oin, Gaz., 6th. 


Newsparers at Tux West.—It seems from a state- 
ment in the Milwaukee Sentinel, that there are two 
more newspapers published in the State of Wisconsim 
than in Michigan. In the latter State there are 83 
papers; in the former, 85. 


Tux Enicssoy.—This splendid ship, which recentl 
has had very extensive repairs to machinery, moti 
power, é&c., now lies at anchor, in the North River, 
ready for another trial-trip, which will probably come 
off ag soon as the weather becomes favorable. 


Correr Statistics. —The Cleveland Democrat has re- 
ceived from Mr. Hussey a statement of the extent of 
the copper trade during the past season. Mr. H. sa: 
that the total amount of copper shipped from the 
Superior country, the past season, was 8,535 tons, 
cael, in the rough, at $400 per ton, making a value 
of $1,014,000. 


Carraxs wo po vor Swear.—Captain Creighton is 
not the only successful shipmaster who finds profanity 
an unnecessary part of seamanship. — We learn from a 
passenger in the clipper ship “ Comet, "on her late tem- 
pestuous passage to San Francisco, with a crew that 
might try the temper of a saint, that Captain Gardiner 
did not utter an oath, or strike a blow during all the 
time, and yet preserved excellent discipline through- 
out. Such men are an honor to their profession— 
Providence Journal. 


Liseraurry.—A gentleman (name not announced) hae 
given $2400 to the American Colonization Society, to 
enable it to send to Liberia eighty of the a the 
late Montgomery Bell, Esq., of Nashville, Lenn., and 
to support them for six months after their arrival im 
the colony. 


Ocean Sreawens.—The links that connect the old 
world with the new are fast multiplying. Within a 
short time, three new steam lines have been formed, to 
connect Liverpool severally with Maine, Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick, or the Canadas, and which will 
comprise ten steamships, as follows : 


Liverpool and Portland line, ; ; ‘3 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Montreal, P 5 
Liverpool and St. John, : » . 2 


Sranve ’em To rr.—The Erie Chronicle says that “ for- 
warders on the railroads, both east and west of that 
city, have refused to take freight for that city, in eon- 
sequence of which our merchants are unable to get 
their goods from Buffalo, Dunkirk, or Cleveland. 


Banxs ty New-Yoru.—The number of banks in thia 
city in 1828 was 16, including the U. 5. Branch. The 
present number is 52. 


Foxanctan Caanoes—The two remarkable — 
in the money-market this week, are the renewal of 
flow of money into the Sub-Treasury by the yw 
of duties, and the cessation of specie shipments. 
Liv steamer takes only $4100 in go bars from a 
Virginia mine, which would not have been sent but for 
positive directions to do s0 from the English owners — 
Post, Saturday. << 
Came rv Catrronnta.—At a recent murder- im 
San Francisco, the District-Attorney stated to the Ju 
that twelve hundred murders had been eommitted 
that city and county within the last four years, 
that only one man had been convicted before « jury. 


RaopeIstany.—The Whigs of Rhode-Island have 

nominated for Governor, William, W. Ho ee! Pre- 
ence. . i viously 

cn toneines 9 =e = ed will undoubtedly be 

elected. 

Marixe Insceaxon—The New-England office, Boston, 
which, it has generally been sup , has had rather 
more than its share of losses, es the first statement 
of the season we have seen, and this office only shows 





f less than $100,000 over the 
tea ele rifks for the year. —Newbury- 
port Herald f 
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THE INTENTION TO COMMIT A CRIME. 











Ir is now well understood that the Nebraska 
bill, as it is called, is a measure to which the ad- 
ministration of President Pierce is committed. 
Adhesion to this measure, we are informed, will 
‘be regarded by the President as a test of demo- 
cratic orthodoxy. All the influence of the Palace 
and of the Executive Departments is to be em- 
ployed to control the action of Congress, and to 
carry the explicit repeal of the enactment known 
as the Missouri Compromise. 

If this is so, the President and as many of his 
Secretaries as concur with him ‘in the plan, are 
attempting to commit a great crime—a crime 
marked with some extraordinary features both of 
atrocity and of baseness. 

Many of our citizens are shocked at the propo- 
sal to violate a sacred compromise. We well re- 
member the agitation which shook the country 
when the question was whether Missouri should 
be admitted to the Union as a State with the in- 
stitution of slavery incorporated into its organic 
law. Statesmen and patriots in whom the Eastern 
and Middle States then gloried, looked with hor- 
ror on the thought of slavery spreading itself 
over all that great domain beyond the Mississippi. 
But on the other hand it was maintained that in- 
asmuch as slavery existed in Missouri at the time 
when the soil was acquired by treaty, and had 
not been prohibited while as a territory it was 
under the jurisdiction of Congress; and inasmuch 
as the territory had been permitted to grow to 
maturity as a slaveholding commonwealth, it had 
a right to enter the Union on the same footing in 
all respects. 

Doubtless the violation of such a compromise 
would be an act of more than ordinary baseness. 
It is altogether natural for business men with 
whom fidelity to a bargain is among the most 
highly esteemed of human virtues, (as indeed it 
should be with all men,) are offended and made 
indignant by the attempt now in progress at 
Washington, which if successful will be a disgrace- 

ful and gratuitous repudiation of an engagement 
to which the public faith was plighted before the 
world. But the attempt ought not to be regarded 
in this light exclusively. The violation of a com- 
promise—the repudiation of an engagement that 
was to be effectual “for ever"—the dishonor of 
the public faith pledged to posterity and to the 
world—all this, with all its baseness, is only an 
incidental aggravation of the Great crime by 
which the administration of Franklin Pierce is to 
be made memorable in history. 

The crime proposed is one to which the Con- 
gress of the United States was never before in- 
vited. For more than the third part of a cen- 
tury—for more than half the time since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution—slavery has been 
prohibited by act of Congress, in the territory ly- 
ing west of Missouri. That act of Congress guar- 
antees to-day, and if duly executed will secure 
for ever, the personal liberty of every human being 
on that soil—save only fugitives from slavery in 
the slave States, whom Congress, as the Constitu- 
tion is commonly understood, has no constitu- 
tional power to protect against being carried back 
imto bondage. It is now proposed by Senator 
Doug!as, backed up with all the influence which 
the Executive can bring to bear upon the legisla- 
tive power—that Congress shall expressly abolish 
the great security for personal freedom which the 
act of 1820 provided for all who are now begin- 
ning to occupy the regions between Missouri and 
New-Mexico, and for all their posterity and suc- 
cessors on that soil “ for ever.” It was not by any 
act of Congress that slavery and the atrocities of 
the slave-trade first came into the District of Co- 
Jumbia. All the laws by which those villainies 
and cruelties are permitted to “go unwhipped of 
justice,” were there before the District passed un- 
der the exclusive control of the general govern- 
ment. The sin to be charged upon Congress 
there, is only a sin of omission. Those who 
should have abolished slavery there—those whose 
daty was to provide by law for the equal protec- 
tion of all the inhabitants in their inalienable 
human rights—have merely neglected their duty. 
So of all the territories which as yet have grown 
up into slave States ;—slavery was already estab- 
lished in them before they came under the power 
of Congress. The sin, in all those instances, 
was only that Congress, in giving to each terri- 
tory the organic law which was to determine its 
character as a State, neglected to provide for the 
abolition of the slavery already existing—just as 


_in giving an organic law to Utah, it neglected to 


abolish the less atrocious and less comprehensive 
barbarisin of polygamy which the Mormons had 
established jn that territory. In all these instances, 
Congress has simply—though doubtless with a 
guilty delinquency—left undone the things which 
it ought to have done. 

What is now proposed and intended, is of a 
very different character—as different as positive 
«time is froma sin of omission in which the sin- 
ner is misled by his want of the courage neces- 
sary to well-doing. The proposal and intention js 

What Congress shall distinctly legalize slavery 


~ombere slavery is at this moment forbidden not by 


‘the law of nature only, nor constructively and by 
Meduction from general principle, but by express 
and solemn statute. This we say is a distinct pro- 
posal and a deliberate intention to commit a great 
crime. It is not merely a proposal to abstain, 
cowardly and knavishly, from doing right, and 


from establishing by law the plainest principles of 
justice where those principles are grossly violated — 
far less is it a proposal, as in the case of New-Mexi- 
co, to abstain from rediffirming a previous prohibi- 
tion. It is a definite proposal to ordain by the 
authority.of Congress that the buying and selling 
of human beings, the tearing asunder of the most 
sacred natural relations by the hand of arbitrary 
power, the denial of all liberty to those whom God 
made for freedom—in a single phrase, the most 
comprehensive and outrageous injustice that can 
be committed by one class of human beings against 
another—shall be lawful in a territory where all 
such things are now prohibited by positive law. 
Such an act of Congress, without any reference 
to the compact which it violates, will be nothing 
Jess than a horrible crime. That crime will blacken 
with a damning guilt the soul of every man who 
lends himself to the perpetration of it. The re- 
cord of a partnership in such a crime will be a 
dreadful thing to meet at the tribunal of God. 

But we have not yet sounded the depth of the 
baseness to which the partners in this conspiracy 
against God and man are descending. It has been 
stated on the authority of the delegate from Ne- 
braska, that some hundreds of slaves have al- 
ready been introduced into that territory from 
the slaveholding States, and are held there in de- 
fiance of existing law. Those slaves have been 
introduced into Nebraska, in anticipation of the 
act to legalize slavery, which the conspirators 
are now hurrying through Congress. Every one 
of those slaves, by the force of the act of 1820, 
is legally entitled to his freedom. Let the ter- 
ritory be organized in accordance with the terms 
of the Missouri Compromise, so that courts may 
be established to which the oppressed may ap- 
peal for protection—let the plighted faith of the 
nation be redeemed—and those men will be free 
in fact as they are now free in law. The in- 
tention is—an intention manifest upon the sur- 
face of the bill—that the repeal of what is called 
the Compromise shall have a retro-active effect, 
and shall legalize the enslaving of men now le- 
gally, as well as rightfully, entitled to their free- 
dom. ‘Those poor men too ignorant to know what 
their legal rights are, and too helpless and friend- 
less to assert their rights by any process of litiga- 
tion, are at this moment legally free; and the 
faith of the nation is pledged to secure their free- 
dom. But the conspirators in the Palace and the 
Capitol are working with the fiendish wickedness 
of kidnappers, to rob them of the freedom guar- 
anteed to them, not by the justice only, but by 
the honor of the entire American people. What 
villainy of the kidnappers who prowl along the 
coast of Africa and whom we hang for their pi- 
racy, is baser than this, or more to be abhorred 
by any honorable mind ? 


——_——---— ¢ Ge-———_- 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PRESENT FIELD. 


‘Tuis world presents a field for the service of 
God unequaled in the universe. Other beings, 
in other worlds, are constantly employed in the 
service of God. The angels are his ministers 
that do his pleasure. Heaven, though described 
as a state of rest, in contrast with the cares, the 
trials, conflicts, and the wearisome labors of this 
life, is nevertheless a place of employment; em- 
ployment without cessation but without weariness, 
There they praise God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple. 

It is not by the active service of God that this 
world is distinguished from that, but by the na- 
ture and the scope of that service. So far as we 
know, this is the only world in which the forces 
of good and of evil are in direct antagonism. The 
only other worlds of which we know, are one of 
perfect good, and one of unmixed and unmitigated 
evil. There is no conflict between good and evil 
in heaven or in hell. But on this earth these 
worlds are in conflict. All the moral forces of the 
universe are concentrated upon this one field ; so 
that the struggle between good and evil here, is 
not merely a struggle for ascendency in this world, 
but’/is a representative conflict that shall deter- 
mine the supremacy of good or of evil in the 
universe. To serve our great Captain here, is to 
serve him in the thickest of the fight. This is the 
only world in which we can serve God by sub- 
duing his enemies to himself. The angels may 
subdue the enemies of God. They may bind the 
dragon with ehains and cast him into the pit, but 
they do not bring him into ,a willing submission. 
Here, however, we aim to break not the arms 
only of God’s enemies, but their hearts also; to 
disarm their opposition and to bring them into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. In this 
world only can this be done; here only will the 
trophies of our victory be souls redeemed and 
saved. 

So far as we know, this is the only world in 
which there is a system of redemption and re- 
covery. Here alone have transpired those stu- 
pendous scenes, the incarnation, the transfigura- 
tion, the bloody agony, the crucifixion, the 
resurrection, the ascension, the whole mystery 
of God manffest in the flesh, into which angels 
desire to look. We who are Christians, are our- 
selves the subjects of this redemption; we are 
bought with a price; we are redeemed with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot; we area peculiar 
people, purchased, adopted, that we might show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called us from 
darkness into his own marvelous light. 

And now, after having spent years in the service 
of sin and of Satan, after having wasted a lifetime, 
and thrown all our energies and influence into the 
seale of evil—when at last we have been reclaimed 
through grace, and have but just professed Christ 
before men, shall any pray to quit this world and 
to enter at once upon the joys and the emoluments 
of heaven? Nay, rather let us here serve Christ; 
here, where we have dishonored him, let us live to 
his glory; here, where we have lived for evil, let 
us live for good ; here, where He has suffered for 
us, let us, if need be, suffer for him; let us ‘share 
the cross before we share the crown; let us bear 
the burden before we enjoy the rest. Here, by a 
life-long devotion, and the devotion also of a long 
life, if this be possible, let us testify our gratitude 
and love to Him who gave himself for us, 


~ 
~ 





Paysoy Cuurncu at Eastuamrron. — The new and 
splendid Payson chureh edifice at Easthampton, built 
largely through the munificent contributions of Samuel 
Williston, took fire on Sunday morning and was en- 
tirely consumed. Nothing but the brick walls are left 
standing. The loss is estimated at about $20,000. We 
presume it was insured, but where and for what amount 
we do not learn. The loss is quite a serious one to 





the society and to the village; but we doubt not that 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM ABROAD. 


In another column will-be found the proceed- 
ings of a meeting held at the Tabernacle on 
Thursday evening last, in behalf of the right of 
American citizens residing or traveling in foreign 
countries, to enjoy in those countries freedom of 
worship, religious independence, and the rights of 
sepulture. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, the meeting was large, respectable, 
and enthusiastic; and its moral influence must be 
felt by the Administration, and by the country at 
large. The object so fully commends itself to 
Americans of all sects, and of no sect, that it re- 
quires no argument to urge it upon the notice of 
the federal government. The simple statement 
of the case carries with it its own argument. 
This statement was made ina lucid and able 
manner by Rev. Dr. Baird—the prime-mover of 
the meeting—on behalf of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, one object of which or- 
ganization is the propagation and defense of reli- 
gious liberty by all proper moral means, No 
man is more competent than Dr. B. to exhibit 
the facts as to the treatment of American Christ- 
ians in foreign countries—Papal, Greek, and Mo- 
hammedana—and he has done this so well that 
nothing remains to be added. The facts he pre- 
sents respecting the indignities offered to Ameri- 
can Christians in Cuba, in Mexico, in Italy, in 
Austria, and in Spain, call for the prompt and se- 
rious attention of the American people. 

The traveling interest is becoming one of great 
importance—secend only to the commercial in- 
terest. Moreover, the number of American resi- 
dents abroad is yearly increasing. There are 
probably more than two thousand American resi- 
dents in Paris, Many of these are young men, 
agents of commercial houses, or students of 
medicine. We do not suppose that the present 
government of France, with all its illiberal_ ten- 
dencies, would object to the opening of an Ameri- 
can chapel in Paris. Such a chapel should be 
liberally endowed by the subscriptions of princely 
importers—who have an interest in it almost per- 
sonal; and it would be sustained by the contribu- 
tions of residents and travelers. It should be 
disconnected from any society in this country, and 
from any denomination of Christians. The ex- 
istence of an American church in Paris would be 
a silent but weighty argument for religious free- 
dom in other countries of Europe. 

At Rome, worship is held every Sabbath at the 
house of the Charge d Affaires ; but this is only 
by a two-fold courtesy—on the part of the Pope 
toward the Chargé, and on the part of the Chargé 
toward his countrymen. The American Chapel 
at Rome does not exist by any recognized right; 
and the displacement of the present high-minded 
and liberal Chargé might give occasion for closing 
it entirely. One of the most important rights of 
Americans should not be left upon a footing so 
precarious. Rome is the residence of many ar- 
tists and invalids from the United States, and the 
winter residence of many American families, 
These greatly prize the services of the excellent 
chaplain—Rev. Charles Baird—who now occupies 
that post. Our government should insist that its 
citizens in the Papal States, shall have the same 
rights of worship that are guaranteed to Roman 
Catholics in this country. 

The religious rights of our citizens should be 
carefully guarded in all future treaties with foreign 
powers, and should be urged strongly upon 
powers with which we are already in an alliance 
of mutual comity. In the language of the state- 
ment, 

“We hold that the man who goes to distant 
lands to spread abroad the knowledge of the Gospel 
—whether by the distribution of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and other religious books, or by proclaiming 
the way of salvation viva voce—must not be con- 
sidered as having expatriated himself, or put himself 
beyond the pale of the protecting care of the go- 
vernment, any more than the merchant who goes 
abroad for his business, but is to be protected in his 
work by the powerful arm of the state, so long as 
he does nothing contrary to the laws of the coun- 
tries to which he goes. Thus far we may go with 
confidence. Nothing short of this—no opposition 
or violence, created by unrelenting bigotry or blind 
prejudice—should be allowed to drive an American 
Christian missionary from his field.” 

But it is not enough that we insist upon the 
religious freedom of American citizens abroad. 
It is time that the voice of the Christian world 
was uttered distinctly and decidedly in protest 
against religious persecution. It is time that 
Persecution were made as odious in the general 
sentiment of civilized nations as are Piracy and 
the African Slave Trade. The statement alludes 
also to this point. 

“Nor can we forbear to say that we think that 
the time has come when the governments of these 
United States and Great Britain, and all other 
Christian nations which enjoy the blessings of re- 
ligious liberty, and know its inestimable advan- 
tages, should combine their efforts for the purpose 
of hastening its universal prevalence in the world. 
It is certainly not less a legitimate subject for 
solemn negotiation and the formal stipulations of 
international treaty than many subjects that con- 
cern humanity for which such interference has been 
secured.” 

Let this subject be pressed more and more. 

But just at this point,—which its Constitution 
makes prominent, and where its influence is most 
needed,—the Christian Union is paralyzed by the 
weak and cowardly attitude in which the meeting 
on Thursday evening has placed it, toward re- 
ligious persecution upon our own soil. At the 
close of that meeting a 

“Mr. Fuller introduced a resolution, asking that 
the United States government be called upon ‘to 
secure the same rights and privileges to American 
citizens throughout the United States,’ which are 
asked for Americans in foreign countries, ‘and that 
it be not a criminal offense for an American of either 
sex to teach the precepts and practices of Christ in 
their households without regard to color, occupa- 
tion, or family relations.’ ” 

This resolution created a scene of confusion 
bordering upon violence, which was terminated 
only by a hasty vote to lay the resolution on the 
table, and by the abrupt adjournment of the 
meeting. It is clear that Mr. Fuller was out of 
order. The object of the meeting was’ dis- 
tinctly stated, and the arrangements for the 
meeting were made as usual by the parties 
who issued the call. No person had a right to 
introduce any extraneous matter. In claiming a 
right to speak, he assailed the right of the assem- 
bly to hear that, and that only, for which they had 
come together. Every such impertinent inter- 
ference with the avowed object of a public meet- 
ing, should be frowned upon as an insult to the 
rights of the hearers, 

But in the resolution of Mr. Fuller there was 
nothing offensive, nothing objectionable. He 
greatly mistakes the province of the federal 





government ; but as to its leading idea—that the 





American citizens at home, as well as abroad—his 
resolution is worded with care, and it commends it- 
self to the conscience and the common sense of 
every reader who has these faculties in healthy 
exercise. The signers of the call should have been 
beforehand with Mr. Fuller. As we admonished 
them two weeks ago, they should have taken his 
positions in their own statement and resolutions. 
Failing to do this, they have put themselves in a 
false and cowardly attitude—one that will bring 
upon them the contempt of the European powers 
and the European public. 

We Jove and honor the Christian Union. God 
has called it to a great work. But if it shrinks 
and cowers before oppression, its mission is ended. 
It is no part of the office of that Society to in- 
termeddle with slavery. We do not ask this. 
No one ean censure it for not doing this. But 
we do claim that when it comes before the 
public as the champion of religious liberty, it 
should not ignore the oppression of American 
Christians upon American soil, With what face 
can a society ask the Christians of Great Britain 
to unite in a protest against persecution in Tus- 
cany, when it refuses to protest against the same 
sort of persecution in Virginia? Miss Cunning- 
ham was imprisoned in Tuscany for distributing 
religious books. Mrs. Douglass is imprisoned in 
Virginia for teaching children to read the Word 
of God. In both cases the pretense is, that these 
good women are political incendiaries, dangerous 
to the state. The Society has sympathy, and 
protests, and moral demonstration for the victim 


aiders and abettors of slavery. 

Are we ready for this! Are we ready to pre- 
pare for our children and our country that inherit- 
ance of retribution that such a crime must bring 
down from a just God? 

centage tansy 
THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE AMERICAN CON- 
GREGATIONAL UNION. 


Tur sale which this volume has already realized, 
and the approbation it has recewed, have abund- 
antly satisfied the trastees that they decided rightly 
in publishing it without delay, whatever the inacen- 
racies or incompleteness inseparable from a first 
attempt with such inadequate materials. The labor 
and expense involved would have been well ex- 
pended, even did the first volume answer no other 
purpose than to prepare the way for its successors. 
With such a foundation, and such a scaffolding, it 
will be the fault of the pastors and registrars if the 
structare be not another year complete, and well 
furnished in all its parts. 

Th ‘Trustees are satisfied of the correctness 
of their decision also upon another question, 
viz., the price at which the Year-Book should 
be issued. They had to determine whether to 
put it at the lowest possible paying price, 
relying upon private sales, and its circulation 
through ministers and churches; or to add to the 
cost one third, for the usual profit and loss, and let 
it find its way through the channels of the trade. 
As their object was to furnish ministers and charches 
with the information it contains at the lowest price, 
they determined to suffer some present loss, rather 
than add so greatly to its cost; and therefore de- 





four thousand miles distant, but none for her 
whose prison is only four hundred miles off, and | 
under the American flag. This is not prudence ; | 
it is sheer cowardice. We deplore it, because it 
endangers a Society and a cause we dearly love. 
What codperation can be expected of British 
Christians upon such a platform? They will 
spurn an alliance with cowardice. What impres- 
sion will be made by such a demonstration upon 
King Bomba, or the Grand Duke of Tuscany ? 
They will laugh it to scorn. 

There is yet to be a movement for religious 
freedom that will shake the world. The Christian 
Union ought to lead that movement. Our hope 
yet is that it will lead that movement. But the 
Christian Union can not be the banner-leader 
for religious freedom, if at the outset it flut- 
ters and truckles in presence of the foe. The 
growing sentiment of the American churches, 
will ere long ignore all societies that ignore the 
horrible facts of American slavery. 
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COMPROMISE AND RIGHT. 


Tue friends of the Missouri Compromise had a | 
meeting at the Tabernacle on Monday evening, | 
which is reported in another column. 
cold comfort from the Journal of Commerce, 
which shows its hand in the following paragraph : 

‘As a counterpoise to the proceedings of the 
Tabernacle meeting last evening, there will be found 
under our telegraphic head this morning, a report of 


Senator Douglas’ speech in the Senate yesterday, in | 
support of his Nebraska Bill.” 


termined to sel] it at fifty cents paper cover, and 
seventy-five cents cloth. 

They now respectfully appea) to tle ministers and 
churches of the Congregational order, and especially 
to the Scripes anp Reaistrars or GzNERAL AND 
Disrriot Associations, for their aid in the distri- 
bution of this volume, and in preparing for the next. 

There should be at least one copy in every church, 
and there are few churches which might not furnish 
life or annual members; and if the members of 
district associations wonld unite and order several 
copies to one address, the expense would be small, 
and the aid thus rendered would be valuable and 


| encouraging. 


Then, with this volume before him, let every 
registrar prepare an accurate account of his associa- 
tion; and every principal of a college or theological 
seminary a report of the institution with which he 
is connected, and forward it to the Secretary of the 
Union, by the Ist of September next, and the second 
volume of the Year-Book will not be marred with 
errors and defects, which they, and they alone, can 
prevent. T. Arkinson, Secretary. 

N.B.—Every subscription of one dollar entitles 
to the Year-Book in paper; or one dollar and a 
quarter, in cloth. Postage of paper cover, seven- 
teen cents; cloth, twenty-three cents, if prepaid. 

AE aS EE Ee 


Av Home and Agroapv.—The communication of a 


sympathies, Turning to the teachings of Scripture 
on the case, we find that she has strictly followed 
the first three instructions given in 1 Timothy, 5: 
14. “T will that the younger women marry—tbear 
children—guide the house.”” Our correspondent is 
clearly up to the letter of the law. And from the 
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prevailing disease, and commences the new yea, 
with double its former dimensions, and exhihiti,. 
the most exquisite mechanical taste. The Indenen, 
ent is worthy of more than a passing notice. Avid. 
from its religious character, which we respect, be 
cause it is outspoken and free, generous and talente, } 
its local news departments are eminently well ey¢’ 
tained; and its literary excellence not a whit ip. 
ferior to the best secular journals. Henry War) 
Beecher’s ‘Death of the Almanac’ is one of the 
finest efforts of imagination that has come under 
our notice. We bespeak a friendly greeting for 7), 
Independent.” — Tonawanda Pilot. 


“Tre IxpuPrenDent, a religious newspaper, put 
lished in New-York, comes to us this week much ¢, 
larged and improved. We know of no journal which 
possesses more ability than this, and it is truly wh,; 
its name bespeaks, an independent Newspaper, 
Among its special contributors are Rev, }] Ww 
Beecher, and Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Terms, $2 per ap. 
num, in advance.” — The Clermont Sun—Batar, 7, 


From our Religious Contemporaries of ,)) 
creeds and schools : 


“Tne Lxperenpent is out in an enlarged form ara 
new dress, with lots of new improvements. Th» 
man who ignores or cries down such a journal ag 
its proprietors now furnish to its subscribers, ry; 
be totally depraved indeed. We congratulate on; 
brethren—its editors—on the great excellence of 
their sheet, and the cause of religion and Congregs 
tionalism on these tokens of vigor in one of their 
ablest servants. Eastern men desiring a religion: 
journal from New-York, miss it immensely if they 
do not subscribe for The Independent.” — Congres. 
tionalist, 


“Tne IxpepenDeNtT begins the year on a large 
sheet, in the quarto form, at an increased expens 
of ‘at least $8000’ a-year, and is offered to s») 
scribers, the publisher states, ‘below cost.’ 4 
circulation of 20,000, he adds, will be needed to pay 
for ‘the labor bestowed upon the paper,’ to sq) 
nothing of interest on money invested. So 1 
for having the exhaustless resources of an imm 
mercantile business to support a newspaper wit 
— Vt. Chron. 


“ Tne New-York [xpepenpent.—This popul: 
ligious journal commences the sixth volum« 
most favorable auspices, It is enlarged to the ; 
form, and appears in a new dress througho.: 
is published by the Congregationalists, and rece\y. 
from them a wide circulation. It is now one : 
largest and best papers published in this co 
It is ably edited, and is worthy of the exte 
patronage it receives. We wish the journal 1 
success. "— Chr. Chron. 


“Tue Inperenpent of the 5th inst. came i 
enlarged, and in a quarto form—a shape that pri 
ises to save many readers the weariness of out 
stretched arms. It has also added to its | 
contributors, and promises an increase of 
things the current year. Its prosperous conditi: 
allows of these improvements without any cha 
in the terms of subscription. The history of t! 
paper is remarkable—since it was started only | 
years ago without a single subscriber engaged to it 
support. Put at the outset, by liberal proprietors, 
above the necessity of catering for mere patronag 
it has won its position by the ability with w! 
has been conducted.”—Christion Register. 

“Tne Ixperenpent.—The last two numbers of thie 
most able religious journal reached us handsomely 
enlarged to a double sheet, after the manner of the 
N. Y. Observer. Tt is now doubtless the largest 
religious paper in the world, It has seen troublous 
times in its day; but we rejoice at this evidence of 
its increasing prosperity and success. One of its 





They get | * Western Woman,” on page 34, enlists our liveliest | chief merits is, that it never dodges a questic 


public interest in Church or State, but meet 

| bravely, and discusses it, not only with 

| ability, but with a spirit, a courage, and 

| which it would be well for the religious press 

| country to imitate."—Fvang. Luthe 

| “Our neighbors of The Independent have giver 
| signal proof of their enterprise and liberality |y 


| tone of her communication, we infer that she will | greatly enlarging their sheet, with the new yea 


a size exceeding even that of the N. Y. Observ: 


We apprehend that they will get cold comfort |“ give none occasion to the adversary” to rail against | though not quite making it the largest relig 


also at the South, and from the two great politi- | 
cal parties. The Compromisers are no longer a | 
unit. Compromise is good for one side, when it | 
is a concession of principle to wrong. Still the 

meeting was important, respectable, and in its way 

is a sign of the times. 

The Compromisers now reap the fruits of their 
easy submission of conscience in 1850. The 
South knows perfectly how to deal with men who 
abandon moral principle for pecuniary interest, or 
for political advantage, and also how to deal with 
men whose constitutional timidity gets the better 
of their judgment and their conscience. Such 
men were very useful in making the compromise 
of 1850, and now that their services are no longer 
needed in that direction, they are to have their re- 
ward in the taking away even of that which they 
seemed to have. It is altogether becoming in 
them to protest against the proposed violation of 
the Missouri Compromise, and that protest is enti- 
tled to far more respect and sympathy than it is 
likely to meet. 

But the feebleness of a resistance to crime upon 
the ground of a pledge of honor from the aggres- 
sor, is a warning to all Christian men never to shift 
their basis of political action from the divine law 
to a human compact. We protest against open- 
ing the door to slavery in Nebraska, because to 
do this would be a crime against liberty, a crime 
against humanity, a crime against the comity of 
these States, which is violated by the introduction, 
into any member of the confederacy, of the insti- 
tutions of cruelty and barbarism. Above all, we 
protest against it as a crime against the funda- 
mental law of Christianity. “No violation of the 
Missouri Compromise,” says the meeting. “No 
violation of the law of God,” say we. On this 
ground we make our appeal to Christian men. 
Do you believe in a just God! Do you acknow- 
ledge a retributive Providence over nations ? 
Senator Douglas has returned fresh from the graves 
of empires;—the grave of Rome, the grave of 
Greece, tlie grave of Palestine, the grave of Egypt ; 
—but it would seem that he has brought with him 
no impression of a retributive Providence, in the 
lessons of warning that speak from those graves. 
He comes to insult the Christian sentiment of this 
nation, with a proposition that would have brand 
ed a Roman senator with infamy ; the proposition 
to open unasked the door to domestic tyranny, to 
take down the barriers, feeble though they be, 
against public crime; and to commit ourselves, 
as a nation, deliberately and for ever, to the sanc- 
tion of slavery by public law. 

This is the crime that he asks us to commit: 
to prepare the way for the oppression of millions 
yet unborn ; to set up an institution that degrades 
labor, that dishonors marriage, that binds in fetters 
both body and soul. But if he has Jearned no 
lesson from the past that forbids him to propose 
such a crime, have you, Christian men, believers 
in God, in Providence, in the Judgment to come 
—have you no knowledge of the past and no fore- 
sight of the future, that forbids you to become, in 
the remotest degree, the accomplices of such a 
crime / 

Shall not Jehovah visit for such deeds? Shall 
He not be avenged on a nation such as this? 
The act proposed belongs not to the sphere of 
politics but to that of crime. The question is 
whether we in our strength shall oppress the 
weak ; whether we in our freedom shall forge. 
chains for others; whether we shall give over 
free soil to the curse of slavery, and invite the op- 


her. 


; | newspaper in the world, 
If now, adhering strictly to her home duties, car- | 


[Our statement is base 
upon a measurement of the largest English journ: 


ing for her husband, and bringing up her children | —Eps. Ixp.] It also adopts the quarto form 


in the faith, our friend will also “lodge strangers, 
wash the saints’ feet,’’—that is, render such incidental 
service to the disciples of Christ as lies in her way,— 


| “relieve the afflicted”—the sick and the poor in 


her own neighborhood—and “‘diligently follow every 

g y y 
good work,” she will render to the world the best 
and highest service, and receive in the end an 


exceeding reward. 
-“@< 


TESTIMONIALS, 


As we send out this week an extra number of 
copies of Z'he Independent, many of which will 
reach persons who have never before seen this 
journal, and who know nothing of its character, 
we take the liberty of giving a summary of the 
testimonials recently accorded to us by the courtesy 
of our brethren of the press. We thank the press 
generally for the very favorable reception given 
to our enlarged sheet. 

The New- York Daily Times, in an article on 
the Religious Press, after a brief allusion to several 
journals, remarks as follows : 


“ But we commenced this paragraph for the purpose 
of noticing the recent enlargement of The bude pen- 
dent, which is the youngest of the religious journals 
of this city, but which, from the ability enlisted in 
its conduct, is rapidly acquiring a paramount in- 
fluence. It is the exponent of New-England Con- 
evegationalism, which, mainly through its advocacy, 
has already secured a strong foothold beyond its 
original limits. It has just been enlarged, and is 
now printed on a large quarto sheet, in a form most 
convenient for use, as well as for preservation. It 
is edited by Rev. Messrs. Leonard Bacon, Joseph P. 
Thompson, R. 8. Storrs, Jr., and J. Leavitt ; and Rey. 
H. W. Beecher, G. B. Cheever, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
“Minnie Myrtle,” (whom the Dagly Times had the 
honor of first introducing to public favor,) and C. L. 
Brace, also a frequent contributor to our columns, 
write regularly for its pages. Its foreign and domes- 
tic correspondents are evidently gentlemen of decided 
opinions, clear judgment, and large intelligence. 
These men do not write merely didactic essays upon 
abstract topics; they grapple, weekly, with the 
leading topics of the day; they bring their talent, 
their culture, their instructed and disciplined judg- 
ments, to bear directly upon the events which enlist 
current interest, and concern immediately the public 
welfare. And, as might be expected, The Jndepend- 
ent is specially remarkable for the ability, knowledge 
and practical discipline which it brings to the dis- 
cussion of all the events and developments of the 
day. It does this to a greater degree than any other 
journal of its class within our knowledge ; and it 
deserves, therefore, the abundant support we are 
glad to know it is receiving. Of course, its opinions 
will often be doubted and disputed ; but even those 
who esteem them least will be instructed, stimulated, 
and impressed by the manner in which they are dis- 
cussed, Aside from its peculiar views, we consider 
The Independent an honor to the Press, and as cer- 
tain to elevate the profession, by the stimulus of its 
example, as well as by its own contribut.Jns to its 
best productions.” 


The New-York Tribune also favors us with a 
valuable compliment in the following words : 


“Tue Ixperenpent begins the new year with an 
enlargement of its sheet to something more than the 
size of our own—the form adopted being identical 
with ours, the pages as wide, and the columns a 
trifle longer. We believe it is now the largest Re- 
ligious Newspaper in the world. 

“And it is not merely the en is in many 
respects the best. Though wedded to a sect, it is 
the least sectarian in its views, the most catholic in 
its spirit. Its liberality is not of the milk-and-water, 
care-for-nothing order, but is hearty and genial—is 

ntly based on a profound confidence that the 
truth of God is not to be shaken by the follies and 
sophistries of man. The Editors differ widely among 
themselves, and“are of very unequal merit and un- 
like disposition ; but their very differences combine 
to increase their paper's excellence. May it live « 
thousand years!” 


From a number of secular papers, we select the 
following, as showing the sentiment of the in- 
terior : 


} 








pressor to emter, where he can never enten but with 


“ New-York Ixpgrenpent.—This excellent 


think the readers of that journa) are placed 
great obligations to its owners, for furnishing th 

a paper at less than cost—for with Zhe Jnilej 
ent’s present list, and with the old price, su 
undoubtedly the fact. The editorship and genera 
character of the paper are to remain unchang 
We cordially wish them the success to which t! 
liberality entitles them.”—-N. bork Evangelist 

“This Weekly has reached us in an enlarged ard 
improved form, It is under the direction of mini 
ters of the Congregational Church, and is designed 
to give expression to this particular phas« 
Christianity. It is edited with considerable sp 
and has a wide circulation, at $2 per annum,.”— ( 
man Evangelical Witness. 

“Tur Ixperenpent.—This able paper has beer 
enlarged, and is now printed in the quarto fon 
with eight pages, and on larger type. We can nv' 
say that it is improved, for two reasons: Ist, it 
too large, and we can never get time to read ' 
through ; and 2d, it was so well conducted bef 
that there was no room for improvement in | 
respect. We rejoice, however, in its prosp: 
and hope it may yet realize the expectations o 

roprietors in a greatly increased list of subscr' 
No other paper, secular or religious, can boast ‘ 
corps of editors combining so much and so v: 
talent.” — Cong. Herald. 

“Tne IxpepeNpeNt comes out with the new ) 
in a new and greatly enlarged form—somet! 
larger than the Olserver, and, we hear, larger | 
any other religious paper in the world. ‘By 
large,’ as Father Hunt used to say, it is a magi 
cent journal,”—Ezaminer, (Norwich. ) 


res ar 
INSTALLATION AT BRIDGEPORT. 


Tue Consociation of Fairfield-West met in B 
port, Ut, on the 24th of January, to examine Key. - 
Brooks, Jate of Albion, N. Y., with reference to ! 
stallation over the Second Congregational ch 
that place—the church from which Dr. Hewit'w 
cently dismissed. The candidate sustained : 
thorough examination in theology, to the unanit 
satisfaction of the Consociation, and he was d 
stalled’ the next day. Dr. Atwater, of Fairt 
preached the sermon; Mr. Clarke, of Ridgefield, |: 
the introductory and Mr. Bently, of Green's Farms, iv ''* 
installing prayer; Dr. Linsley, of Greenwich, gay: 
charge to the pastor; Mr. Jennings, of Black Ri 
gave the right-hand of fellowship; Mr. Anstir 
South Norwalk, addressed the people; and Mr. Kio: 
of Darien, led in the coneluding prayer. 

The sermon was an excellent one, founde 
1 Thess, 1 ; 5—“ For our Gospel came not unto 
word only,” &e. ; subject, The Gospel in its powe 
the souls of men. It comes with power to #ny 
vidual when it accomplishes that which it is des 
and adapted to accomplish on the human sou), les 
it to think, to feel, and to act as a rational, intel 
fallen creature to whom a door of hope is opened 
leads him to think on his ways, and turn again ' 
Lord. It shows him his disease and the remedy. 

The Gospel comes to multitudes without produ 
theee blessed resulte, On many it exerts a restrai: 
and moralizing influence, to whom it does not 
with this power. This is the case io regard to m 
those who hear the Gospel without being ea 
benefited by it. 

The chief sources and elements of this powe: 
the peculiar truths of the Gospel and the enerc) 
the Holy Spirit applying them. The speculation 
men cannot produce this wonderful change on bw’! 
character. “What a man spins out of himself 
the spider’s web, is as powerless as that web.” 
truths of the Gospel are the means of the consi: 
and conversion, and sanctification of Christ's pe! 
These are the fire and the hammer to break the 
in pieces. When men are regenerated, they are beg 
by the truth. Some of these great and fics 
truths are the being and perfeetions of the holy, § 
cious, impartial, and sovereign Jehovah—the 
law, human depravity, the atonement of Christ, , 
fication by faith, the immortality of the se 
resarrection of the body, the general judgmwev) © 
eternal happiness of the righteous, and the as 
misery of the wicked. ‘These are the truths whie 
Holy Ghost has always used in renovating the elec” 

In order that this power of the Gospel may be “it 
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sease, and commences the new ear 
its former dimensions, and exhibit 
tivite: mechanical taste. The Indepent 
y of more than a passing notice, : 
cious character, which we respect, be. 
tspokenand free, generous and talen: 
s departments are eminently wel] sus. 
its (cferary excellence not a whit in. 
best secular journals. Henry Ward 
Jeath of the Almanac’ is one of the 
of imagination that has come der 
We bespeak a friendly greeting for The 
"— Tonawanda Pilot. 
PENDENT, & religious news 
v-York, comes to us this wee son meg 
nproved. We know of no journal whi 
re ability than this, and it is truly what 
espeaks, an independent new, 
special contributors are Rey, Hw 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Tern : 
nee ‘The Clermont Sun Baten 
, . 





r Religious Contemporaries of 4) 


Ti O18 $ 
Cil 


PENDENT is out in an enlarged form ang 
vith lots of new improvements, 

nores or cries down such a journal gg 
ors now furnish to its subscolnae must 
epraved indeed. We congratulate our 
is editors—on the great excellence of 


and the cause of religion and Co; 

n these tokens of vigor in one of their 
nts. Eastern men desiring a religious 
1 New-York, miss it immensely if they 
ribe for The Independent.” — Congrega. 


DEPENDENT begins the year on a 
e quarto form, at an increased expenge 
t $8000’ a-year, and is offered to sub- 
publisher states, ‘below cost. 4 
of 20,000, he adds, will be needed to pay 
bor bestowed upon the paper,’ to sa 
nterest on money invested. So aan 
haustless resources of an immense 


+ 


business to support a newspaper with.” 


w-Youk Ixperenpent.—This popular re- 
nal commences the sixth volume under 
ble auspices. It is enlarged to the quarto 


ppears in a new dress throughout, It 
i hy the Congregationalists, and receives 
a wide circulation. It is now oné of the 
| best papers published in this country, - 
edits and 1s worthy of the extensive 
t receives. We wish the journal much 
ipeEpeNDent of the 5th inst. came to ug 
nd in a quarto form—a shape that prom- 
‘ ny readers the weariness of out- 
irms. It has also added to its list of 


s, and promises an increase of good 
current year, Its prosperous condition 
hese improvements without any change 
ns of subscription. The history of the 
markable—since it was started only five 
‘ithout a single subscriber engaged to its 
ut at the outset, by liberal proprietors, 
iecessity of catering for mere patron 

its position by the ability with which it 
nducted,’ Christian Register. 





/EPENDENT.—The last two numbers of this 
eligious journal reached us handsomely 

1 double sheet, after the manner of the 

rer’. It is now doubtless the largest 
yper in. the world. It has seen troublous 
; day; but we rejoice at this evidence of 
ng prosperity and success. One of itg 
's is, that it never dodges a question of 
rest in Church or State, but meets it 
nd discusses it, not ovly with signal 

with a spirit, a courage, and candor, 
yuld be well for the religious press of our 
imitate,” —Fva ng. Lutheran 





ghbors of The Independent have given 
ff of their enterprise and liberality by 
arging their sheet, with the new year, to 
eding even that of the NV. Y. Observer, 
quite making it the largest religious 
in the world. [Our statement is based 
surcment of the largest English journals. 
It also adopts the quarto form. We 
caders of that journal are placed under 
ations to its owners, for furnishing them 
less than cost—for with The dudepend- 
nt list, and with the old price, sueh is 
ly the fact. The editorship and general 
f the paper are to remain unchanged. 
lly wish them the success to which their 
titles them.”—N. York Evangelist. 





Veckly has reached us in an enlarged and 

orm, It is under the direction of minis- 
Congregational Church, and is designed 

xpression to this particular phase of 
y. itis edited with considerable spirit, 

ride circulation, at $2 per annum,”—G@er- 
eli l Witne S&, 


NDRrENDENT.—This able paper hag been 
nd is now printed in the quarto form 
ves, and on larger type. We can not 
is improved, for two reasons: Ist, it is 
and we can never get time to read it 
and 2d, it was so well conducted before, 
was no room for improvement in that 
We rejoice, however, in its prosperity, 
t may yet realize the expectations of its 
‘in a greatly increased list of subseribers. 
aper, secular or religious, can boast of @ 
litors combining so much and so varied 
ong. Herald, 


— 


{DEPENDENT comes out with the new year 
and greatly enlarged form-—so Ing 
i the Ulsercer, and, we hear, larger than 
religious paper in the world. _ *By and 
Father Hunt used to say, it is a magpil- 
al,’— Examiner, (Norwich.) 
o 2 

=TALLATION AT BRIDGEPORT, 
sociation of Fairfield-West met in Bridge 
, the 24th of January, to examine Rey, A. lL 
te of Albion, N. Y., with reference toahiis iv- 
ver the Second Congregational ehureh in 





hurch from which Dr. Hewit*was re 

The candidate sustained a very 
xamination in theology, to the unanimous 
of the Consociation, ard he was duly it 


next day. Dr. Atwater, of Fairfield, 
he sermon; Mr. Clarke, of Ridgefield, led in 
ctory and Mr. Bently, of Green's Farms, in the 
ray er . Dr. Linsley, of Greenwich, gave the 
the pastor; Mr. Jennings, of Black Rock, 
ight-hand of fellowship; Mr. Austin, of 
valk, addressed the people; and Mr, Kinney, 
led in the coneluding prayer. 
mon was an excellent one, founded ©? 
5—‘ For our Gospel came not unto you in 
”" &e.; subject, The Gospel in its power owe 
‘men. It comes with power to any indi- 
sn it accomplishes that which itis designed 
J to accomplish on the human soul, leading 
to feel, and to act as a rational, intelligen’ 
ture to whom a door of hope is opened. It 
to think on his ways, and turn again to the 
shows him his disease and the remedy. — 
spel comes to multitudes without producin 
ed results. On many it exerts a restraining 
izing influence, to whom it does not.come 
ower. This is the ease io regard to most © 
hear the Gospel without being savinz)y 
ry it. . 
sourees and elements of this power lie 0 
ar truths of the Gospel and the energy ° 
Spirit applying them, The speculations of 
t produce this wonderful change on bums? 
“What a man spins out of himself, like 
's web, is a8 powerless as that web,” The 
the Gospel are the means of the convietto 
reion, and sanctification of Christ's peop! 
the fire and the hammer to break the rock 
When men are regenerated, they are Begotter 
uth. Some ofthese great and efficacio"*® 
the being and perfeetions of the holy, ¢** 
vartial, and sovéreign Jehovah—the att p 
n depravity, the atonement of Christ, j#*° 
y faith, the immortality of the soul, thé 
mn of the body, the general judgment, r 
ippiness of the righteous, and the ar 
the wicked. These are the truths which 
st has alwaye used in renovating the elect 
- that this power of the Gospel may be 


. 
De D ved , 





pal unetion, 


of $1500 per annum, 
ehureh became 


isters’ salaries. 





eeem very en 
was well fille 
informed, is W 





four or five hours. 





UMBARKATION OF A Crereyman.—The Rev. H. 
Xitehel, pastor of the First Congregational society of 
Detroit, sailed in the steamer “Washington,” on Saturday 
the 27th ult, for Southampton, where he designs tak- 
ng the continental steamer for some port on the Medi- 
‘crranean. Ife makes the journey by the advice of 
his physicians, in hopes to get relief from a bronchial 
affection, which has disabled him from preaching more 
than one sermon a Sabbath during the last year. It 
‘© bis intention, before he returns, to visit asister at 
“myrna, who has been in the missionary field about 20 
His people continue bis salary (which has 
been increased $200 the last year) during his absence ; 
have provided a supply for his pulpit and furnished 
him funds to defray the expenses of his journey, while 
at the sane time they are taxing themselves largely 
for building him an elegant church, which will be 
completed ere his return.—Com. 


would pemit no other 
of the Greek. ehurch. 
Porte and would settle 


ne Dean a ee accounts, via Treiste, are 

° : » Harm 

lished in the Ottoman mini * oy Berl ae 
ar of War retains his portfolio, and the 
red by Redschid ; 
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and must be heard with attention and 


At the time that Dr. Hewit organized his Presbyte- 
rian chureh out of those who were supposed to be the 
most wealthy of his former congregation, fears were 
entertained by some that those who were left would 
hardly be able to support the institutions of the Gos- 
pel among them. But the Consociation were very 
much gratified to learn that there is ability as well as 
llingness left in the Second Congregational chureh in 
Bridgeport, both to carry forward their own institu- 
tions and to lend a helping hand, as heretofore, to send 
the Gospel to the destitute. It may not be amigs to 
state that, finding their newly-settled pastor encum- 
pered with a debt of some $700, his people have 


paid it for him, besides giving him a salary 


over whom the pastor was to-day installed, 


THE NEW-LONDON CONVENTION. 


The subject of this Convention was introduced as a 
part of the business on which we were called together. 
The propriety of sending delegates to the proposed 
Convention oceupied the attention of the Consociation 
Some of the brethren anticipated 
that much good would be likely to be accomplished 
by said Convention, while others expressed their strong 
apprehensions that evil would be the result. When 
they came to vote on the question, “Shall we send 
delegates to said Convention?” asemall majority said 
Yes. The following persons were chosen as delegates : 
Rev, J, H. Linsley, D.D.; Rev. L. If. Atwater, D.D.; 
Rev. Wm. J. Jennings; Hon. 0. H. Perry, of South- 
port; Hon. Clark Bissell, of Norwalk; and Deacon 
Davenport, of Stamford. Their substitutes were 
Rey. C. Bentley; Rev. E. Hall, D.D.; Rev. C.{Clark; 
Deacon Bennet, of Fairfield; Josiah Wilcox, Esq., of 
Greenwich; and Deacon H. Smith, of Ridgefield. 


E. D. K. 


ee — 0 


PROSPECTUS 


THE INDEPEN DENT. 


VOLUME SIXTH.—1854. 


“HIS WELL-KNOWN AND WIDELY - CIKCU- 
lated Journal, conducted by Pastors of Congregationul 
Churches in New-York and vicinity, has completed its fifth year. 
It is now enlarged, is published in a quarto form, and contains 
sixteen columns, or fifty per cent. more reading matter than ever 
before, being 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


In addition to the regular editorial corps, Rev. G. B. Cagrvmr, 
D.D., Rev. Henry Warp Beecner, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Rev. C. L. 
Brace, and “ Missizg Myrtie,” are stated contributors, engaged to 
write weekly, and will be assisted by most able Correspondents, 
at home and abroad, who will do all in their power to make this 
Journal An interesting 


Religious and Family Paper. 





TERMS.—Notwithstanding the i addition to the yearly 
expenses of the psper, the price will remain the same— 


TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


of pad strictly in advance; or $2.50 if net pall within three 
By Carrier, $2.50 in advance. No new names entered 
without the Moyry. 

AGENTS.—Clergymen and Poetmasters are authorized Agents, 
and are solicited to enguge in the work of extendiag our circula- 
Fifty Cents commission on each new subscriber, will be 
allowed them. 

ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at One Dollar per square. 

Any person wishing to subscribe, will please inclose iu an en- 
velope TWO DOLLARS, and address 


JOSEPH H. LADD, 
Pupwisner or Tue LNDEPENDENT, 
No. 10 Spruce-st., New-York, 


Pre-paying postage; and money so sent, will be considered at 


Le The paper will be sent in exchange for one year to any 
bewspaper or monthly periodical that will publish this Pro- 
spectus, including this notice. 

New-York, Jan. 5, 1954. 


—+——- 6 Go ————— 


Fixe Arts.—We have made arrangements with a 
highly competent person, to furnish us a weekly 
column devoted to the fine arts. The gentleman is 
intimately acquainted with the past and present 
state of the arts in all the principal capitals of Eu- 
rope, and we have no doubt his contributions will 
be found a most valuable addition to our pages. 


—_——____—_¢ ge ———————_——_—_ 


Our Pargr.—We have at length received from 
the manufacturer an installment of the very paper 
we had contracted for, of which this sheet may be 
taken as a sample. On the occasion, we have taken 
the liberty again of sending specimen copies to 
some friends, ministers and others, that they may 
see what we now hope to furnish regularly, for the 
In dimensions and appearance The Inde- 
pendentis not now surpassed by any 
paper, whilé it surpasses them all in the dimensions 
of its printed pages. 


—- *@- 


——— — + 


Foreign Intelligence. 





ARRIVAL OF THE “ ATLANTIC.” 





Tux Collins steamer came in on Friday, at 10} A.M., 
with European news to Jan. 11th. 


It is now pretty certain that a detachment of the 
allied fleets have entered the Black Sea. Russia had 
not, however, to latest dates, withdrawn its am bassa- 
dors from Paris and London. 

Russia has declined to admit of any interference of 
the Powers of Westera Europe in the affairs with 
urkey. 

The following is the latest report of the London 
Honey Market. Itis dated Tuesday evening, Jan, 10th: 
There was a total absence of disturbi rumors on 


e London Stok Exch : 
for government seambltsae to-day, and the market 


~ slightly advanced. © 
uree and a Quarter per Cents 93§ ¢ ; Exche 
Bills, large and small, 7s. to 10s, cei r 

The Liverpool Cotton 
ith less avimation. 
Rep r igs advanced dail 
Oe 6s. per bbL Indi 

ed some ae ndian Corn 40s. to 52s. 


rt . 
va ern object to a European protectorate over 


Pacha 









payable half yearly. Before this 
“two bands,” their minister’s salary 
was, if 1am rightly informed, only $800. Now, the 
same men are able and willing to pay $2500 for min- 
The prospects of the church and 


couraging. The large house of worship 
d at the installation services, and I was 
ell filled on the Sabbath. Seldom dees 
r commence his ministerial labors under more 
orable auspices. I hope that in time to come, 
“Judah may not vex Ephraim, nor Ephraim envy 
Judah.” If they will all mind their own business, and 
let the business of others alone, these two churches 
go on and prosper, and be the means of rich and 
abundant blessings to Bridgeport. 


igious news- 


Dd. 


erefore steady, and 
onsols closed at 92% to 928; 


Market had been steady, but 









was stated that the ministry had on the two 
points following, namely: tif the Russians evacu- 
ate the Principalities, Tarkey will consent to have the 
privileges of the Christians confirmed by a Congress. 

Pensia.—Important intelligence has arrived from 
Persia by private letter via Trebizonde, It appears 
that a tumult arose in Teheran in consequence of the 
dismissal of two of the ministry at the order of the 
Czar. The officer in command of the troops declared 
he could not answer for the public tranguillity, the 
people being so highly exasperated at being sold to 
the foreigner—meaning the Russians. It wae in con- 


tion to dismiss his minister. 





ARRIVAL OF THE “ ASIA.” 





Tur Cunard steamer arrived on Tuesday morning, 
with news to January 14th. 
The enormous rise in the price of food caused ap- 


of Devonshire. The police were unable to put down 
the disturbances, and it was not until the report that 
soldiers were coming that quiet was restored. 

There seems to be some uncertainty still as to the 
truth of the report that the combined fleets of Eng- 
land and France had entered the Black Sea. The 


the entrance. The Russian admiral has recalled all 
his ships into port at Sebastopol. 

The report of another victory by the Turks, near 
Kalefat, is confirmed. A division of 15,000 Turkish 
troops attacked the entrenched post at Citane and car- 


peasanty of Wallachia have risen against the Russians, 
Reinforcements are about to be sent to the Turkish 
army in Asia. 


which they can make, as they have a carte blanche, 
within certain limite, from Turkey. 


actively than ever throughout France. 


ee 


Congress, 





speech in defense of the project for introducing slavery 


courtesy in the address they had issued. He said: 


State on the subject, anc 


ties, 


of that delegation, to be willfully false. 
Mr. Chase.—Mr. President 
Mr. Douglas.—I do not yield the floor—— 
Mr. Chase.—I desire to say 








floor? 
Mr. Douglas.—I do not. 


has no right to expect any courtesy at my hands. 


by the delegation from that State. 
Mr. Chase.—I deny the fact. 


statements in the address itself, as false. 
Mr. Chase.—I call the Senator to order. 


of order. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


; a1 
; salt pork, 10 do; 


cents per lb.; geese, 10 do; 
dozen, and plent 


sequence of thisstate of things that the Shah was linea fowls, 73 cents do; Rabbits, 


forced to resume relations with the British Charge, and 
to postpone, if not to abandon altogether, the inten- 


tongues, 8 do ; pickled s 
water fisb,) 6 do; salted herring, 123¢ cents 

SHELL-Fisu, (KE. Burton & Co., 
opened, from 62}¢ cents to $2 per hundred; round clams, 3734 
cents to $1 do; soft clama, 25 cents do.— Post. 


per dozen 
0,8 Fish Market.)—Oysters, 
prehensions in England of riots among the laboring 


classes. Bread-riots had already commenced in parts 





NOTICES. 





Tue Greex Cruurce.—Rev. J. P. Tuompson will lee- 
ture at the Tabernacle, next Sabbath evening, upon the Greek 


Church and Missions in Greece, Service to commence at 7 4y. 





Younc Men’s Association or tue Sovra Durex 
Cuurcn, Firrn Avenvr, conNER OF TWENTY-First StReeT.—Th e 
Tenth Discourse by Rev. N. Murray, D.D., of Elizabethtown, 


Russian fleet of observation had been cruising near (author of the “Kirwan Letters,”) on Sabbath evening, Sth inst.. 


Tae Monruty Praver-Meerine of the New-York 
Brooklyn Foreign Missionary Society will be held at the Committee- 
Rooms of the Tract-Society’s House, No. 150 Nassau street, (second 
floor,) on Monday, February 6, at 3} P.M. Rev. Geo. W. Woop, 
one of the Secretaries of the American Board, will be present to 
communicate missionary intelligence. The friends of missions, iu- stiieatat 

ial 
chading ladies, are invited to attend. ANTED—A young Lady, eapable of instructing 
in Lativ, French, Drawing, and the English, includi 
Mathematics, to the extent usually taught in Academies; cal 
who has had some experience in teaching, desires a situation as 
teacher in 2 family or school. References given as to scholarship, 


snd moral and religious character, if desired. Address, N. Wilton, 
Windham, Vt. 270-2 


ried it by storm, with the loss to the Russians of 2500 
: A. MERWIN, Ree. Sec. 

men. A Russian reinforcement was also repulsed. The vii alatienihaacigumiebiaainiieie ina ere 
Rev. Wa. H. Forness will deliver the Ninth 
of the New-York Anti-Slavery Society’s Course, at the Tabernacle, 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. Tth, at 7} o'clock. 








In the government circles of Paris, the opinion stil 
expressed is that the Emperor of Russia will accept 


; ans ‘ . . 2 . MITCHELL—CRIPPEN—In Egremont, Mass., on Thursday, 
the propositions of the four powers, with modifications | 5.) '2¢ by Rev. Juseph N. McGifiert, Mr. Samuel B. Mitehent Si 
Hillsdale, and Miss ppe 0 
BEST—SCHERMERHORN—At Hillsdale, 
by Rev. Joseph N. McGiffert, Mr. Hiram Best, of Copake, and 
Misa Catharine Schermerhorn, of Hudson. 
BLODGETT—RIPLEY—In Greenfield, 17th inst., Rey. Henry 
Blodgett and Sarah, daughter of F. Ripley, Esq. 
B. are under appointment as missionaries to China 


t. 
Saturday, Jan. 21, 


Armaments, by land and sea, are going on more 


WINCH—At Northfield, Vt., Rev. Joel Winch, of the Methodisi 


WARRALL—At New-Orleans, on the 15th inst., Jonathan W. 
Mr. Warrall wus an assistant member of | 
the Howard Association, and during the prevalence of the epi- 
demic last summer, was very active and assiduous in administer- 
ing to the wants of the sick and needy. 

MAGIE—At Boonton, N. J., on the 7th inst., Margaret L Miller, 
wife of Rev. Daniel E. Magie, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in that place, in the 45th year of her age. 

SMITH—At Philadelpbia, Dec. 29, 1853, Rev. Preserved Smith, 

He was bora at Winchester, N. H., graduated at Am- 
herst !S28, at Andover in 1851, in a class of fifty, including Rev. 
Drs. Park, Labaree, Clark, Owen, Brainerd, &c.; preached several 
years at Pitusfield, N. H., where he was blessed with a pleasant 
revival of religion ; in 1838 was installed pastor of the church in 
His health having utterly failed, he was obli 
to ask # dismission from his people in 1546. Since then he 
He was a conscientious, true-hearted 
mab, earnesily engaged in his great work, to the measure of his 
His last hours were soothed by the presence of his 
family and the supports of religion. To the inquiry of a friend, 
in his final moments, he said, ‘I am happy—very happy!” 

STOWELL—At Orange, N. J., Sunday, Jan. 29, of consumption, 
Mrs, Mary Conger Stowell, wife of Luther T. Stowell, in the 35th 


Senate, Monpay, Jan. 50th.—Mr. Douglas made his | w,,;an, aged 36 years. 


into all the territory west of the Missouri river. He 
commenced with gross abuse of Senators Chase and 
Sumner, charging them with duplicity and abuse of 


The address appeared in the New-York Zimes, 
wherein it was asserted that it was signed by a major- 
ity of the Ohio delegation, composed both of whigs 
and democrats. These confederates had heard that 
resolutions were pending in the Legislature of that 

it was given forth that the 

delegation from that State, in Congress, of both par- 
Trad signed this address, in order that members of 
that legislature, who were a little tender-footed in this 
subject, would follow the lead suggested by their Con- 
gressional friends, and act upon these resolutions ac- 
cordingly. The address had not, it appeared now, 
those signatures, and he had reason to believe that the 
statement, that it had ever been signed by a majority 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 
THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Twenty-six Thousand Copies published. 
MID the many books issued for Young Men this, 
the greatest of them all, may be forgotten. To prevent this, 
we would present a few of the notices which appeared after the 


first edition of this powerful work was printed, showing in what 
estimation it was held by those whose opinions are of great 


been mostly an invalid. 





DOLSEN—On Thursday, the 26th inst.,-Angeline Dunning, 
Dolsen, and daughter of Gen. Benjamin Dun- 
ning, aged 47 years and 3 monihs. The illness of Mra. Dolsen was 
painful and protracted ; but her Christian resignation, her meek- 
ness under suffering, Ler patient hope in the Redeemer, have left 
the memory of a hallowed calm about her chamber of sickness and 
death. Her remains were taken to Ridgebury for interment. 
MARSHALL—In this city, Jun. 19, Mr. Joseph Eliiot Marshall, 
in the 48th year of his age, a ruling elder of the Eieventh Presbyte- 
rian church—Mr. Hovey’s. The Session of the church adopted re- 
solutions expressive of their sorrow for the loss of a consistent and 
useful member; and their grateful recollection of his “ diligence 
in seekiog and improving opportunities for promoting the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of every member of the church and 
congregation, with all of whom he made hims 





ba The Chair.—Does the Senator from Dlinois yidld the 


The Senator who has taken advantage of a courtesy 
extended to him by me, to violate all the rules of pro- 
priety and fairness, who has come to me with a smile 
on his faee and with all the apparent frankness of 
friendship, and who has, at the same time, sent forth 
to the country a document of this kind, filled with 
misrepresentation and imputations upon my motives, 


WHITE—At Adams’ Basin, Nov. 24th, 1853, Harriet, wife of 
Phineas B, White, and daughter of Samuel and Anna D. Graves, 
aged 21 years und 8 months, after a lingering and painful ilimess 
which she bore with great patience and Christian resignation. 
She was the seventh and last child that these afflicted parents have 
Yet they are not left to mourn as 
those who have no hope. She died in the triumphs of faith, hav- 
ing been a member of the Presbyterian church for about nine 


seen laid in the silent grave. 


He then repeated his declaration as to the object of 
the address, to influence the action of the Ohio Legis- 
lature, by creating the belief that it had been signed 


Report OF Dgatue in the city of Brooklyn, for the week end- 
ing Jan. 28, 1853, viz.: Males, 33; females, 22. 
ren, 44. Total, 65. 


CITY MORTALITY. 
INTERMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN, 21, 1854, 
Philadel. New-York. 
Mr. Douglas.—I refuse to yield the floor. If the 34 62 
Senator does interpose a detail of the fact, I will un- 
dertake to stamp and prove that denial, as well as the 


mation of Lungs. 15 
0 


The Chair.—The Senator from Jllinois is certainly out 


=| GfeouwaS 


After Mr. Douglas had concluded his speech, Mr. 
Chase remarked, that the dating the address on the 
Sabbath, January 22, was a mere clerical error, as was 
manifest from the fact that it was published in New- 
York on Monday. How it came to be stated that the 
address was signed by the whole of the Ohio delegaj 
tion, he did not know, as he had expressly directed it 
to be printed with no other names than those which 
had been actually signed to it. He appealed to his 
colleague to know if the paper had been presented to 


BE) Barcus 


>on? 
(—) 





PROPORTION OF DEATHS TO POPULATION, FROM TME LAST 
WEEKLY REPORTS OF VARIOUS CITIES, 


Estimated Popw’n. 
440,000* 


* This includes the city and eight incorporated districts, which 
are all that are embraced within the limits of the Board of Health. 





him for signature. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET.—Jan. 3. 
street, and at CHAMBERLAIN’s. 


whence the supplies came : 
BERF CATTLE. 


By the Erie Railroad. . evtesessy.---@ad 900 
.. Hudson Railroad,....... = oa-tp, See 
Harlem Railroad............. ; . 30 

From Pennsylvania, on foot x9 
Virgimia, om fot. ... 2.2... cee eee oe 
Kentucky, o cars ........ rss ppep . 300 

on foot. ep eo = 

.. New-York Siate, on foot... ............0085 72 

: On Cars .... all ek. 

on boate ee _- 

Ohio, on care............ , 433 
Connecticut, on foot .... os +e 1v0 


-- New-Jersey, on foot. ‘ _— 


OTHER STOCK. 


By the Erie Railroad —Sheep 7 ee _ 
° 0 SEMMEMs. 050 cones 164 
Harlem Railroad—Cows and Calves emer | 

&. o —Veal Calves ...........«. Ml 
—Sheep and Lambs. 1600 

be ee —Shoats . ood wi ol 
Hudson River —Sheep..............-...% <= 

ow ee —Hogs (from Ohio) . 


5c, to Sige. 250 Cattle left over. 


from $2 to $3.50a$5. 
and Calves brought $50. About 20 left over unsold. 


Bucks county, Penn., (228 in all,) sold at $6.75. 


and of the latter at from $25 to $35a$50 per head. 





SWINE REPORT.—January 2. 


ket. Those sold for city use are quoted below: 
U Hogs. 
By Erie R.R. (from Ohio) hes tee 170 Ibe. 


ee ll SC 
¥ .. 26....199 do .... 5.00 
: vs we we, seaphihions ARDS: GR. >22.. SMO 
es - .. ”....870....150 Ibe. net 6.12% 
By Hudson B.R. (this State) 80... .132 Iba. 


By Erie B.R.(from Ohio)...250. 141 do «see S10 


RETAIL PRICES AT WASHINGTON MARKET. 
Tourspay, os! 81. 








week, but butter, 
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WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 
Tue following is the Weekly Report of Deaths in the Cit 
County of New-York, from the 2lst day of January tothe 231 
Men, 82; women, 80; boys, 154; girls, 126. 


For Beeves, at the Wassineron Drove Yarn, corner of Fourth 
avenue and Forty-fourth street, and at Cramperiain’s Hudson 
River Bull’s Head, foot of Robinson street. For Cows and 
Calves, Sheep and Lambs, and also for Beeves, at Brow ytNo’s, in 
Sixth street, near Third avenue, and also at O’Bricn’s Central 
Bull’s Head, (for Cows, Calves, and Beeves only,) No. 9 Sixth 


Dropsy in head.. ..24; Lockjaw.......... 





Dropsy, heart..... 1) Marasmus, infant. 


At ALLERTON’s Wasnincton Drove Yarp.— (Offered to day, 2008 
Beef Cattle: offered during the week, 2188. We subjoin the 
returns for the week, in detail, together with the section of country 


Enlargement of the ‘ 
1} Mortifica. of lungs. 1 | 


Cancer of the liver. 
Cancer of breast. .. 
Casualties, run over 


te ee te D 


Fever, puerperal... 2, Premature birth... 


~~ oo 


None we 


> 1| Retention of urine. 2 
4 


| Suicide by hanging 

| Searvy.....-.- coos l 

' Softening of brain. 2 
i 


Congest. of brain.. 11 


infantile.. 4 Inflam, 
5) Ulceration of intes- 
t 





ST TRIENNIAL STATEMENT OF THE MAN- 
ef HATTAN LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY-—Jan. 1, 1854. 

Prices.—A good business has been done during the week, &t | premiums received $ 
on about the same as those quoted in our last report—say from 
to 10 cents per Ib. Cows and calves sold at from $30 to $60. | Dererred Premiums 
Veal ves, from 4 to 7c. perlb. Sheep, $2.50 to $12. Swine, 
Ar Brownixe’s.—(Lower Bull’s Head.)}—At market, 54 Cows 
and Calves, and 3472 Sheep. Prices of the former $25 to , as 
in quality. Sheep prone from $2.50 to $4.50ag6, and Lambs 
tras, $6, $78. A jot of extra Cows 


Due Stockholders, Dividend 
Due sundry balances 





At CnamBer.atn’s.—(Hudson River Bull’s Head.)—At market, 
325 Beeves, 30 Cows and Calves, 20 Veal Calves, and 3100 
Sheep and Lambs. Beeves sold at from $7.50 to $10, as in 
mality. Cows and Calves from $25 to $45a$60. Veal Calves 5a7c. 
p and Lambs, $3, $4.50,a$7,50. A fine lot of Sheep from 


Expenses, Taxes, Commi-sions, Rent, 
I ‘ 


Dividends on Capital. . 
Paid Interest on bond. 
Amount to Profit and Loss 





Ar O’Brrex’s.—(No. 9 Sixth street.)—On sale, 320 Beeves, and 
40 Cows and Calves. Sales of the former at from $6.50 to $9; 


Bonds and Mortgages .... 
Cash in Bank... .«--+e+--sees 


Agents’ acceants in the course of tran: 


Deferred Premiums 
Interest Accrued. .. 
Office Furniture .... 
The Directors have decla 
Life Policies, and Fifteen per cent, on Short Term Policies, which 
iums. Dividends will be ad- 
the time of payment of the current annual premiums. 
A. A. ALVORD, President. 
Office, 146 Broadway. 


of THIRTY per cent. on 


S. ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, gives over 
e 900 large double-column octavo pages of choice reading 
matter ina year. Also from 12 to 15 steel engravings, of a high 
order of excellence ; besides from 150 to 200 wood-engravings, all 
for $1.25, in clubs of four subscribers. 
Magazine in the world! The Third Volume begins in January, 
1854, and will contain a new story or nouvellette, by Mr. Arthur, 
entitled, “ Tux AN@gL or THE HoussHoLp.” in ad 
$2 a year ; four copies, one year, $5; twelve copies, one year, $15, 
and one to getter up of club. nambers furnished freé 

.) Lady’s Book and Home one Pht $3.50. 
Address, post-paid, T. 


a two or more annual 


RECAPITULATION, 
Beevee. Cowes and Calves. Fheep 
Allerton’s.... > 1205 178 1600 
Browning’s.......... 600000050 ee s 2733 
Chamberlain’s ................. 3 30 3100 
I Sr re 320 «” = 
Tete HS. . oes. 2448 332 7483 
Last week..... ws copeet Sein - 2676 27 6611 
Decrease... .... he Inc... .35 Inc. .822 

a 


. ¥. Wempce, Pecretary. 
N. D, Mornean, Actuary. 


Ustox Drove Yarp—(41st street, between ist and 2d avenues,) 
—Received at the Yard during the week, 1883 Hogs, mostly sold 
to packers, on account of a surplus of smali dead hogs in the mar- 


Prorue’s Patent or FICE, 
No. 86 Nassau street, New-York. 
EJECTED APPLICATIONS, &c.—The undersigned 
ves notice that he is oo times 








UTNAMS MONTHLY—Fesavary.—Now Ready} 


CONTENTS, 
1, WASHINGTON’S EARLY DAYS. llastrations: Residence 
of the Washington Family —Primary Lessons—W ingto ‘ 
Exposition The 5a “4 ™ ‘iad 
DERN GREEK CUSTOMS. 
8. PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. Illustrations: La- 
(Front of Metropolitan Hall)—Interior of Metropoli 


rveyor’s Camp. 


tended to. 





M a 
iauiall—Broadway Theater—Bowery Thecter—Interior of Castle 


rome. 
OF DR. VERUN. 


5. BOARDING-SCHOOLS—Frescu axp Ormer. 
6. NOTES FROM MY KNAPSACK. N ‘ 
7. AUSTRIAN SALT-MINFS. —_ 
8. ANNEXATION, 

9. AT REST 


it Avot SOUKRt GF ano 
-A URRI OF POETRY AND PARODY. 
12. yp, A - el HISTORIC DOUBT: The Problem of the 


ince, 
13, STAGE-COACH STORIES. 
14. EDITORIAL NOTPRS. =e 


1, Lrrrrarure—American, English, F: 
* fon glish, French, and German. 
8. Booxs Racr:vep. 


“ We consider it a point of patriotism to take Putnam ; for this 
is the magazine which ie thrown down at London and Edinburgh 
like a gauntlet; take it up who dare' As Putnam comes to us on 

first of the month, we take it up with the feeling of one who 
sees something rojl to his feet which he hesitates to examine ; it 
may be a blessing—it may be a bombshell: he eyes it wistfully, 
and handles it with tremulous fingers. No one can be indifferent 
to Putnam's Mon coming; and this fact is the ground of his 
and our belief, that the Magazine will be a permanent and ever- 
growing institution. It is not necessa to say, yet we do say 
it, that Putnam’s is a good Magasine”—{Home Vournal. 


TERMS. 


Subscribers remitting $3 promptly, in advance, will receive the 
work for one year, post-paid, in sny part of the United States, 


Clube of six, Postmasters and Clergy men, supplied at $2—they 
ing postage, 3 cents per number. 
he first two volumes of the Magazine neatly bound in cloth, 
may now be had through any bookseller. Price, $2 each, or in 
half morocco, $3. Covers for binding the volumes, 25 cents each} 
Subscribers remitting $5 will receive the Magazine for 1854, and 
a complete set of the “Illustrated Record of the Industry of all 
Nations,” containing 500 engravings. The two bound volumes 
for 1858, and the Illustrated Record, will be supplied for $6. 
M 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO, 
No. 10 Park Place. 





W. LADD & O©O”S GRAND DIAGONAL 
PIANOS, with new grand action, with a goud assortment of 
6, 62, 63g, and 7 octave, superior instruments. 


LINCOLN & THOMPSON, sole Agenis. 


Also, a full supply of Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Molian Pianos, with 
a large assortment of second-hand instruments, all of which are 
ale on the most reasonable terms, 


LINCOLN & THOMPSON, No. 441 Broadway. 


rQHE Prize Medal, in London, 1851, at the World’s 
Fair, and the Prize Medal, in New-York, at the Crystal 
Palace, 1853, were awarded to BRADY’S DAGUERREOTYPES. 
| Brady’s new and magnificent Gallery has been recently completed, 
and the public are invited to view the many impsovements com- 
bined in this magnificent gallery. The proprietor has no hesita- 
tion in claimivg advantages ssed by no similar establishment 
either in this country or in Europe. The facilities for the produc- 
tion of first-class pictures are unrivaled. Attention is specially 
directed to the admirable arrangement of light for children ; also, 
for copying daguerreotypes, paintings, statuary, &c, An addi- 
tional building has been erected; and the Reception Saleon, 
Ladies’ Dressing-room, and the Cperating Reoms are on the same 
| floor, forming a new and most desirable arrangement. This Gal- 
lery contains a matchless collection of European.and American 
celebrities, unrivaled on this continent. In addition to various 
Medals received in New-York, the Prize Medal was awarded in 
London at the World’s Fair, 185}, and also at the World’s Fair in 
New-York, 1853. 
Brady's Daguerreotype Galleries, Nos. 205 and 359 Broadway, 
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(From Pror. ALLEN, of Lane Seminary.) 

“We have a variety of books for young men, but I know of 
none worth half as much as this. Every young man should possess 
Every father sbould place it in the hands of his sons. It 
should be in every Sabbath-school library, on board every steam- 
boat, and in every hotel.” 

[From fon. J. M’LEAN, Judge of the U. 8. Court.) 

“1 know of ne work so admirably calculated, if read with atten- 
tion, to lead young men to correctness of thought and action, and 
I earnestly recommend it to the study of every young mun who 

desires to become i tly resr bie and useful.” 

Pres. Wyte. of Indiana University, said: “It deserves a place 
| on the ehelf of every household in the land.” 

Pres. Wrrre, of Wabash College, Indiana, said: “It is not leas 
| instructive than the best of those which bave preceded it, at the 
me time that it is totally unlike them all.” 

Euimv Buarerrr says: “ Young man, you had better buy that 
: it costs but little, and it would be worth a hundred dollars 
| to you a year, if you read it im the right way.” 

Published by D. B. Brooks, Salem, Mass, ; John P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston, Mass ; Jewett, Proctor, & Worthington, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
| and for sale by booksellers generally .broughout the country. 





A BOOK WHICH WILL LIVE. 


OVECOTE; or, Tue Heart or rue Homesreap. 
, These charming pictures of New-England rural homes, 
| drawn with a graphic power not excelled even by Dickens, will 
| be read with delight by hundreds of thousands. See what the re- 
viewers say of it : 

“This is a series of pictures of New-England country life, 
| threaded together by a slight narrative. The quiet of the well- 
| kept farm-house, the strange visions that cluster about the an- 
| tique chimney-corner, the sweet influences of the old woods, and 
| the green hills, and the rippling brooks, all fad genial and elabo- 
| rate record here. The style in which this story is written seems 
| to us to have a quite uncommon merit It is inflexible and forci- 
ble, with great naturalness of diction, and a pleasant yet serious 
raciness, as iffun were sparkling in its author’s one eye and a tear 
in the other. In many passages we have been reminded of some 
| of the best points of Dickens. 8o fine a writer should not suffer 
to be idle.” —[Congregafionalist, Boston. 

« We have read enough of * Dovecote’ to t, that readers 
will flock to it as doves to their windows.”—[Portland Eclectic. 

“This is a book which will be read every where, 
and the more it is read the better it will be liked —{ Albany Spec- 


every body, 


“It does one good to read such a book as ‘ Dovecote,’ ”"—[The 
Country Gentleman. 4 

“Those who begin toread this book will be pretty sure to finish 
it. Home scenes are here pictured to perfection.”—[Ch. Secre- 
tary, Hartford. 

“This can not fail to be a popular book, for it touches one of 
the tenderest chords of the heart. It revives the memories of 
‘Sweet Home.’ ”— [Puritan Recorder. 

“This is acharming book. It is full of home scenes, home ex- 
periences, and home enjoyments.”—[New-fediord Standard. 

“ A series of home pictures, painted with exceeding truth and 
naturalness.”—[Olive Branch. 

Just published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co.,17 and 19 Corn- 
hill, Boston ; Jewett, PROCTOR, £ WORTHINGTON, Cleveland, 
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APHAEL’S CARTOONS.—The Cartoons of Ra- 
phael, Beautifully printed in oil-colors, (through Baxter's 
| new patent process,) on card-boards, consisting of the following 


MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES, 
. THE SACRIFICE AT LYSTRA. 

’ THE BEAUTIFUL GATE OF THE TEMPLE. 
ST. PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS, 

_ CHRIST'S CHARGE TO ST. PETER. 

” DEATH OF ANANIAS. 

ELY MAS SMITTEN BLIND. 


The originals of which are now on ext ibition at Hampton Court, 


Price, per set of seven prints, in a portfolio, $3.50. 

“ They represent events from the lives of the sposties, an! are 
some of Raphael's most important productions. They display 
not only great dignity and grandeur of form, a most intelligibie 
and harmonious arrapgemevt of the groups, but «lo great depth 
and power of thought, such a surprising dramatic develapment 
of each event, that historical representation here appears to have 
attained its highest triumph.” 

Imported and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 


y 
JOHN WILEY, 167 Broadway. 


YHE HORTICULTURIST, and Journal of Rural 
_ Art and Rural Taste.—The Horticuttuxist is a Monthly 
Journal, devoted to Horticulture and its kindred arts, Rural Archi- 
tecture and yr = Gardening. It is edited by P. BARRY, 
late horticultural edi 

popular work, The Fruit Garden. To those who cultivate 
fruit or flowers, this work is indispensable, as it contains full 
directions for cultivation, as well as every thing new on the sub- 
ject, either in this country or in Europe. - 

The Horticctrurist is beautifully printed on the best paper, 
with costly illustrations on wood and stone. It contains 48 pages, 
without advertisements, and each number has a full-page engrav- 
ing, on stone, of some rare fruit or flower, drawn from nature, by 
the best living artist in this line. 

Texus.—Two Dollars per annum, in advance. A discount of 
twenty-five per cent. allowed to Agents. Postmasters and others 
are invited vo act as agents, to whom specimen numbers will be 
sent, free of postage, on Tt. to 


or of the Genesee Farmer, and author of 


JAMES OK, Jr., publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


P.S.—A new volume commenced on the first of January. 
Feb. 1, 184. 270-2t 





Peorie’s Parent Orric 
No. 86 Nassau street, New-York. { 


1AVEATS.—Inventors and others desiring to apply 
/) for Caveats, are informed that all the necessary drawings and 
papers are prepared by the undersigned with the utmost dispatch, 
aud op the most moderate terms. All other patent business 
tended to. 

i -hing for iuformation or advice relative to patents or 
“inventions, may at all times consult the undersigned without 
charge, either personally at his office, or by letter. 


ALFRED E. BEACH 
Solicitor of Patents, 86 Nassau street, New-York. 


The cheapest Monthly 


BA 
No. 107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





of every description, whether before the United 


ted at the seat of government by 
y of the American Patent Office, 
ediate reference to the patented 
ents, and other official matters. 
inventions at the Patent Office, made 


ont ban Bs are sought 
or by packers at 6a6}¢c. net ; small Hogs of 100 to 159 Ibs. gross, 
. M are worth good 


Examinations for p 


erate 
ersons wishing nforma' advice relative to patents or 
- - oa ote the poate haed tho 


There was abundance ofgproduce of all kinds at Washington 
market this morning. Beef, pork, and fish sell at the rates of lest 
cheese, and have advanced in 


vegetables 
The of poultry and game is large, bui 
Rive sechenge to H iu Gnd in the annexed 


co! tial. The whole expense 
of patents in the United States 


American 
No. 96 Nassau street, New-York. 
ed family, a new 
large 





a (Wm. Compton, stall No. 15, Vesey street side.)— 
Steaks, 16018 cents per Ib. ; erioin steake, 12al4 do; 


ENT, FOR BOARD, to an 
Residence, 
es of beef, 10al4 do; lamb, 1234 do; mutton, l0al¢ 


besutiful Stuccoed 
ma, large @ pn, and 

















IGHT OF THE BIBLE a os; wera20 
SCHOOLS. By George B. Cheever, D.D. 16mo. 15 cents. 

Th ti was constructed with special refer- 
e argument in a! 


to some ble endeavors to to the 
Christian community the ment of the Bible from our Com- 
mon Schools. The endeavors are made with refereuce to the de- 


of sect and for a purpose. It is 
ase Seiten tod Ost Bd <n cnrm! people nor their child- 
ren who would break up our Common-Schooi system for sectarian 
and shut out the light and influence of the Word of 


ion,” says Daniel Webster, “ which in its decision 
is to influence the happiness, the temporal and 
millions of human 


Its decision will give a hue to the a t character of our 

institutions ; it will be a comment on 

Christian world. * * I insist that there is no charity, and can 

be no charity, in that system of instruction which 
uded. * In all 


welfare of 
alive and to be born in this 
to the whole 


from 
* cases there is nothing that we look for 


with ee —_ a general principle, that Christianity 
of W 
this morning by ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
owe Pee No, 285 Broadway. 


The Pushers wil end tia work by wal, youn prep 


+ 





: 
ee 


value. A 
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HE PEOPLE'S PATENT OFFICE.—Inventors and 

obtain Letterspatent for inventions, are 
with the undersigned, by whom 
ts are prepared, with the ulmost fidelity 
and dispatch. Patent business of every description prompUy at- 


requested to 
all the necessary documen 








fon or advice relative to patents or 
times consult the "undersigned 
by letter. To those living 
the needful steps necessary 
to secure a patent can be arranged by letter, just as well as if the 

of a journey be thus saved. 
tial, The whole expense of 


Persons wishing for informat 
7 ot. at 


charge, either 
at a distance, 





yp ered orm bar 


consultations strictly 
patents in the Untted States is smal). 
late modifications of the English Patent Laws, and 
ts has also been so 


Under the 
other governments, the cost of fi 

much reduced as to render them ay 
of good inventions are 





The foreign 
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32 
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27 
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LUMBER‘— Dury: Timber and 


&c., shaped for use, 30; Boards, 
&c., rough, 20 per cent ad val. 





most dispatch, and on the most moderate terms. His facilities 
for transacting American and foreign Patent business are unsar- 
obtain Certificates of Provisional Pro- 

t Office within six weeks from the 
care. For further informa- 


soe 8 
Gur .wash'd— 30 
Gun Meee E.L— 





fection from the British 
time the invention A Coit oy 
tion, apply to, or ress, post pai 
ad ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Solicitor of American and Fo 
No. 86 Nassau street, New-York. 
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OHN S. WILLARD, Importer, Manufacturer, and 


in 
LOOKING-GLASSES, 

Portrait and Picture-Frames, French and German Looking: (lass 
Plates, Window and Picture-Giass, Gilt Mouldings, Fine Whiting, 
Glue, Glaziers’ Diamonda, 
mented Gilt Mantel and Pier-Frame Glasses and 
dow-Cornices. Always on hand, and 
Warehouse, No. 440 PEARL-STREET, New-York, 
Between Chatham and Madison streets. 


Dealer 


Gold Leaf, and Sand Pa anna, sm. fi"ke— 05 


nar.cl. flooring— 25 





agne.calcined— 40 





stantly 


Cocoa, &c. 


sicians. 


70-17te 


stamp. 
270-2t* 


dation. 
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months, 









































































































NE THOUSAND YOUNG 
PRISE, can have light, pleasant, and lucrative employment, 
by purchasing receipts for making the following SUPERIOR 
INKS, viz.: Black, Blue, Red, and Indelible. The Black costs but 
five cents a gallon, and sells at from 75 cents to $3 a gallon! It is 
decidedly a Commercial Ink, permanent and ineffaceable, even by 
oxalic acid. Test other inks thus. Most of them disappear in- 
. Mine is rogue-proof, even on bank-bills, records, and 
other valuable papers for preservation ; hence its value to bankers, 
lawyers, merchants, and the whole business-community. 
delible is very cheap, and yields enormous profits. The cheapness 
and quality of these Inks defy all competition; and by following 
business-towns, if you average only two gross of Indelible per 
week, you can make $100 a month and expenses, beside profit on 
Commercial Ink, which sells everywhere. 
My two Inks took four State-Fair Premiums and Diplomas this 
full. Address, post-paid, inclosing $5, 
M. J. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
P. §.—Neat labels furnished and signed for 50c. a gross. 27()-2t* 
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Established in 1780. 
YREMIUM CHOCOLATE.—WALTER BAKER & 
CO.’S American, French, Homeopathic and Vanilla Choco- 
Cocoa-Paste, Cocoa-Sticks, Broma; So 
luble, Homeopathic and Dietetic Cocoa; Cocoa-Shells, Cracke 


late ; Prepared Cocoa, 


see 


"20 ® cent. Dmet.| Co 
Brus.® piece,.18 25 


est 


There manufactures, 
awarded by the chief Institutes and Fairs of the Union, are an ex- 
cellent diet for children, invalids, and persons in health; allay 
rather than induce the nervous excitement attendant upon the use 
of tea or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent phy- 
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For sale by all the principal grocers in the United States, and 
by their Agents. 

D. ©, MuRRAY, 

Grant & TwELLs, 
Tromas V. Brounpicr, 
Kexnett & DvuDLeY, . 
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Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fisher 
ies.) and Whale or other fish, 
(foreign,) 20 ® ct. ad val. 
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TS PROTECTIVE BEE-HIVE, THE GREAT DE- 
SIDERATUM IN BEE-CULTURE.—For simplicity of con- 
ment, effectual protection against the 
oth, and the profils resulting from its 
A circular, containing a descrip- 
tion, cut, premiums awarded, and various testimonials, will be sent 
to any addrese, if a request is accompanied by a single letter- 
All communications addressed to 
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struction, facility of mana; 
encroachments of the Bee- 
use, this Hive stands unrivaled. 
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HENRY EDDY, M.D., North Bridgewater, Mass. 
] ISSOLUTION.—The Limited Copartuership here- 


tofore existing between the subscribers, under the firms of 
Dersy & Miniter, Auburn, and Derasy, Orrox & MuLtiiaas, 
Buffalo, is this day dissolved. NORMAN C. MILLER, of An- 
burn, and EUGENE MULLIGAN, of Buffalo, each, and they 
alene, are authorized to sign the names of the 
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Corartnersuip.—Norman C. Miller, William Orton, Salmon. Pic.N.1.19 50 


Eugene Mulligan, Elliot G. Storke, Edward Munson, and Charles 
F. Coffin, being purchasers of the entire list of Publications, 
Stereotype Plates, Copyrights, Type, Presses, Siock, &e., of the 
late firms, will, with increased facilities, continue the business as 
Publishers, Importers, aud general Booksellers, at Auburn and 
Buffalo, under the firm of 
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MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN 
Dated at Auburn and Buffalo, Jan. 30, 1854. 


T THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE—For tne 
d Hartrm Baptist Cucrcn 
ACHILLI, of Rome, (!ately from London,) has kindly consented 
to deliver the third lecture of the course, on THURSDAY EVE- 
Subject, * Peace, instead of War.” 

The whole Christian world are acquainted with the trials and 
sufferings endured by this celebrated “ apostate” from the Roman 
Catholic Church—his imprisonments, and escape from the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition, while under sentence of death, &c. 

Rev. Dr. Dowtina, of Philadelphia, will deliver the fourth Jec- 
ture of the course on the evening of Wushington’s birthday, Feb. 
, “Washington, the Hero of the Day we cele- 
Oa which occasion several patriotic pieces will be sung 
by eminent vocalists. 

Tickets 25 cents each. For sale by L. Bond, hatter, 90 Pultoo 
street ; Fletcher, 141 Nassau street 
144 Bowery ; J. H. Gregory, 268 Grand street; and at the door of 
the Tabernacle. 
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“Katy’s Defense,” an Answer to 
Thomas Baker’s ‘* Katy-Did Song,” by Henry Goold. 
“ Santa Claus Polka Burlesque,” 
“ Love's Early Dream,” by 4 
with immense applause. 
POPULAR SONGS. 
“ The Prodigal Son,” (sacred song, quartet or chorus,) by Henry 
Cc. Watson. 
“ Let us Speak of a Man as we find Him,” by J. R. Thomas. %c 
“The Water-Spirits’ Duet.” Words by James Simmonds ; music 
by Thomas Baker, with vignette. 
“The Katy-Did Song,” by Thomas Baker. 
“The Dying Words of Little Katy.” Words by Solon Robinson ; 
music by H. Waters, with vignette. 35e. 
Persons buying one dollar’s worth of music will receive a copy 
of the “Prodigal Son,’ or “ Gift-Schottisch,” gratis, 
postage free. 
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SALTPETRE = Duty: 


HORACE WATERS, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
Fifty Cents a Volume. 
Splendia BEumgravings! 


r MHE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, an Illustrated Record 
[ of Agriculture, Mechanics, Science, and Useful Knowledge. 
Every number contains thirty-two large pges of letterpress, beanti- 
fully printed on fine paper, aod profusely illustrated with engrav- 
ings.forming, at the end of each year, two splendid volumes, com- 
prising 400 pages, and illustrated with about 500 elegant engrav- 
ings, the entire cost being only (:ne Dollar 
e PropLe’s Journal was commenced in November, 1853, and 
has already attained a large circulation. 
contained 40 engravings, the December number 72 engravings, 
the January number 47 engravings, and the February issue har 
61 engravings, making in ali 220 illustrations, altbough only four 
numbers have been published. These relate to Science, Ari, Me- 
chanics, Agriculture, and Useful Knowledge, in accordance with 
the general plan ef the work. 


The November number 


No publication of the kind has 
ever been produced with such magnificence, or at so cheap a 
price. It is admired and taken by every one who sees it 
Terws.—To Subscribers, one dollar a year, or fifty cents fur six 
Subscriptions may be sent by mail in coin, post-office 
stamps, or bills, at the risk of the publisher. 
post-office, county, and State, where the paper is desired to be 
sent, should be plain/y written. 





count of 3312 @ W # cent.) 


Address, postage paid, 
ALFRED E. BEACH, 
No. 8&6 Nas*au street, New-York city. 
Editor of the People’s Journal. 
oy A liberal discount to Postmasters avd Agents. 
Single copies, | Specimens sent on receipt of four 
postage si amps. 
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Family Reading. 


“] WILL BE A GOD TO THEE AND THY 
SEED AFTER THEE.” 


“Tne Lord is not slack concerning his promises.” 
They can never fail. They are all “ yea and amen 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Among his promises no class is more precious 
than those addressed to parents. “I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
Offspring ; and they shall spring up as among the 
grass, as willows by the water-courses. One shall 
say I am the Lord’s; and another shall call himself 
by the name of Jacob; and another shall subscribe 
with his hand unto the Lord, and surname himself 
by the name of Israel.” 

“The Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, 
and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou 
mayst live.” 

“My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words 
which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out 
of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, 
nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the 
Lord, from henceforth and for ever.” 

“] will establish my covenant between me and 
thee, and thy seed after thee in their generation, 
for an everlasting covenant, to be a God to thee and 
thy seed after thee.” 

“Tt shall come to pass afterward that I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh.” 

“The promise is to you, and to your children.” | 

It is profitable to the mother, as she sees her 
children around her, and thinks of the dangers 
from within and from without to which they are ex- 
posed, to contemplate these “exceeding great and 
precious promises.” They are all a parent can ask. 
They show the heart of God—his love for his child- 
ren, and his children’s children. What encourage- 
ment do they afford to prayer, to faithful instruc- 
tion, and untiring effort to train our little ones for 
heaven! They should be engraven on our hearts 
as with the point of a diamond. They should be 
ever present with us to strengthen our faith, and 
stimulate us in the great work of educating the im- 
mortal mind for eternity. 

For the encouragement of praying mothers, I will 
give a slight sketch of the family of one of God's 
chosen ones, who, with her children, has already 
entered the mansions of rest prepared for those who 
love God. 

Mary Gray was born and nurtured among the 
green hills of New-Engiand. She was instructed by 
her mother in all domestic duties. Her book edu- 
cation was such as the village-school, many years 
ago, afforded. She grew up beautiful and lovely ; 
her heart subdued and softened by the holy influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God; and, though poor in the 
wealth of this world, she was rich in faith. Mary 
married young. Her husband, Mr. Morton, was a 
man of intellect, though he had enjoyed but slight 
opportunities of education. He was a genius; and 
if learning had to him “unrolled her ample page,” 
his name might have been recorded with those of 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and others, who have 
achieved a fame which shall keep them in remem- 
brance long after they have departed to the spirit- 
land. 

Mr. Morton had no talent for business. He was 
one of those who are always unfortunate. He pros- 
pered in nothing which he undertook; and, though 
a kind and affectionate husband, he could provide 
no more than the mere ffecessaries of life for his 
family. Mrs. Morton’s health was delicate, and she 
could but feebly struggle with all the hard trials of 
a life of poverty. Her physical strength at length 
gave way, and she slowly but surely declined. Her 
eye, so blue, so soft and heavenly, grew brighter 
and brighter. The carnation on her cheek deep- 
ened, and became more and more distinct, till the 
lily and the rose were suggested by her delicately 
pale and consumption-marked face. The slight 

cough became more frequent and severe, till all her 
friends knew, what Mrs. Morton had long felt, that 
this world was to be her home for only a few short 
months, and then she would be ealled to leave the 
children of her dearest love to the care of strangers. 

Many an carnest and agonizing prayer went up to 
God for these little ones, and, like Israel of old, she 
struggled till she prevailed. Her faith became 
strong ; and she felt the blessed assurance that her 
children would be the children of God; and al- 
though they might meet with trouble and sorrow 
here, she knew it would be but for a short time, 
and that a blessed eternity would be theirs. A 
sweet and serene peace took possession of her soul, 
and though she leved her children with the deep, 
warm, unutterable love of a mother, she could think 
calmly of the hour when, for the last time, she should 
imprint her kiss upon their lips, and press them 
closely to her heart. 

It required strong faith in the mother thus to 
leave those helpless little ones. Often had she 
prayed, “If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” 
Her heavenly Father enabled her from day to day 
to implant the precious seed of divine truth in their 
infant minds, and to water it with her prayers ; and 
she knew, when she could no more do this, God 
would give the increase—the precious fruits of the 
Spirit. 

Mrs. Morton died, and with her last breath com- 
mended her son and two daughters to the care of a 
covenant-keeping God. To this son, a blue-eyed, 
fair-haired child, with the genius of his father and 
the noble mind of his mother, she said, “ Watch 
over your sisters!” The dying charge he never for- 
got. It was his mother’s legacy—a sacred trust. 
She had no wealth to bestow, no caskets of jewels, 
no hoarded silver, nothing which moth could eat or 
rust corrupt, or thieves steal. She left no other in- 
heritance to her children than a mother’s instruc- 
tions, a mother’s prayers, and a mother’s unwaver- 
ing trust in the faithfulness and loving-kindness of 
God. The son, in after-life, thus speaks of his 
mother. “My mother was a blessed woman. Her 
memory is to me a rich inheritance. Though in 
humble life, she possessed a spirit far above her 
sphere. Though comparatively uneducated herself, 
she possessed the elements of a noble mind, and 
earnestly sought “the education of her children. 
From the cradle she marked me out for a preacher 
of the Gospel. She formed my early tastes, inspired 
my hopes, guided the opening developments of my 
mind, infused my principles of virtue, and instructed 
me in the precepts of religion. To her, under God, 
I owe all I am, and all I hope.” 

What a tribute is this to the worth of a mother! 
What parent’s heart would not glow at the thought 
of being thus remembered! Blessed, indeed, among 
women is that mother whose image is thus deeply 
enstamped on the hearts of her children. How 
much better is such an influence than thousands of 
gold and of silver! It is a saving influence, a sancti- 
Sying influence. It guards and guides the footsteps 
of youth, and leads in the paths of virtue and holi- 
ness those who else might stumble and fall upon 
the dark mountains of sin and unbelief. 

Blessed be God that we See, even in this world, 
that those who honor him he will honor; and, al- 
though humble and unknown the trustful faithful 
mother may be, He who seeth in secret will often 
reward her openly. 

The first of Mrs. Morton's children who followed 
her tothe unseen world was Annie. She was ever 
a child of sorrow. Her health was feeble, and from 





early infancy she was subject to frequent ilinesses. 
She could never be said to have enjoyed a single 
day of cheerful and vigorous health. 

To any child, the death of such a mother as Mrs. 
Morton is an irreparable loss—to one so helpless 
and infirm as Annie, it is particularly so. 

Mr. Morton, as I have before intimated, was in- 
efficient in business. Unforeseen and sad misfor- 
tunes rend¢red him entirely unable to protect and 
provide for his motherless children. His family 
were scattered, and thrown upon the care and hos- 
pitality of strangers, or sometimes of unfeeling rela- 
tives, who too often regard the orphan as a burden, 
rather than a sacred trust from God to be guarded 
and watched over, as the especial object of his love 
and care. Annie’s life was a life of almost un- 
mingled sorrow, except as it was cheered by the 
smiles of God upon her soul. Whom the Lord loves 
he rebukes and chastens. Afflictions and trials are 
necessary for us. They are the discipline of a kind 
Providence, that would wean us from our too fond 
attachments on earth, and lead us to fix our hearts 
supremely upon God himself. It is good for us to 
be afflicted, if our trials bring forth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness; and in Annie this was the 
blessed result. She early made a profession of her 
faith in Christ, and submitted with a truly Christian 
spirit to the misfortunes of her lot. 

A short time before her death, she was visiting in 
the family of a cousin, and was left by her sitting, 
in her usual health, before the parlor-fire. She had 
been out but a few minutes, when, having occasion 
to send her little son into the room, he hastened 
back, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Annie has fallen into the fire.” 
She had fallen in a fit, and her dress was in flames. 
The fire was immediately extinguished, but she was 
deeply burned. At first her suffering was not 
severe, yet she rapidly lost strength. The sense of 
pain increased, and became constantly more and 
more exquisite, till she wore out and sank under 
the protracted and painful process of healing. Un- 
der this distressing affliction her mind was in perfect 
peace. Her evidence of Christian character was 
never so satisfactory to her own mind as on that 
bed of physical anguish, and all who visited her felt 
themselves profited by her example of meek and 
quict resignation to the will of God. 


“One adequate support 

For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 

. Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.’ 


This support poor Annie felt. The everlasting 
arms of Ged were underneath her. He made all 
her bed in her sickness, and as sweetly, as peace- 
fully as her mother, she passed into the “better 
land.” 

God has wiped away all tears from her eyes, and 
there is no more death, neither sorrow or crying, 
neither shall there be any more painfor her. “The 
former things are passed away ;”’ the loneliness, the 
yearning of heart for sympathy, bodily pain, and 
mental suffering—all are gone. The spirit is free 
and untrammeled, and rejoices with a fullness of 
joy, such as had not entered into her heart to con- 
ceive. The darkness is past. What a glorious 
change! from a prison-house of clay to “ that great 
city, the holy Jerusalem, whose streets are of pure 
gold, and which has no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it, for” “the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” 

To the worldling, Annie’s life and death would 
seem anything but desirable. But her trials early 
prepared her for heaven, and the accident which 
occasioned her death served sooner to open to her 
the gates of the celestial city. Her sister Ellen at- 
tended her on her death-bed. Annie’s patient sub- 
mission to suffering, and her joy in God, made a 
deep impression on her mind. Her exhortations to 
a life of piety fell, like the good seed, on ground 
prepared to receive it, and it brought forth fruit. 
Ellen gave her heart te God by the bed-side of her 
dying sister. She survived her several years, giv- 
ing constantly-increasing evidence that she was a 
child of God. And then God took her home! 

Henry Morton was about twelve when his mother 
died. His mind and heart had been largely de- 
veloped by her instructions. He had been so much 
her confidential friend and companion that; he was 
mature beyond his years. Though naturally lively 
and cheerful, care and anxiety tempered and sad- 
dened his boyish spirits. 

A fearful thing it is for a boy of twelve years, and 
especially for one of so sensitive and delicate a 
nature, to be compelled alone to fight the battle of 
life—to have no friend to whom he can look for aid 
in the hard struggle—no strong arm on which he 
can rely for help—no hand to lift him when he fails 
—no warm heart against which he can lay his ach- 
ing head—no listening ear into which he can pour 
his sorrow—no loving mother to strengthen him 
against femptation, and warn him of danger; to 
cheer him in the way of right, when timid and al- 
most hopeless. 

Henry had a fine ear for music, and a voice of 
such sweetness and melody as is rarely heard. 
This and his rich intellect attracted the favorable 
notice of a gentleman, the principal of a boys’ school, 
who resolved to take him into his family, and assist 
him in attaining the object of his youthful hopes— 
a liberal education. A most tender friendship was 
formed between this teacher and pupil, which ended 
only with the death of the latter. His house be- 
came the home of the young orphan, who now, 
though obliged to exert himself to the utmost, ever 
felt there was a roof under which he was always 
weicome. 

Possessing an ardent temperament, Henry car- 
rfed his enthusiasm into all his pursuits, whether 
they were of a literary, scientific, or religious cha- 
racter. He exemplified, in his own spirit, ‘“‘ How 
beautiful is genius when combined with holiness!” 
His heart was alive to the love of Christ ; and the 
constant aspiration of his soul was to be united to 
Him, as the branch is united to the vine. 

I will not tell you his struggles with poverty 
from his boyhood till he completed his college 
course with distinguished honor, and graduated 
from the Theological Seminary with the most flat- 
tering prospects of a life of usefulness and distinc- 
tion. Few have been more respected for their 
talents, or more beloved by a large circle of friends, 
for social and Christian virtues. 

His strength of intellect, his keen power of dis- 
crimination, his enlargement of view, his faculty of 
acquisition, his brilliancy of thought, his simplicity 
of spirit, and his ardent devotion to learning and 
religion, inspired large hopes concerning his future 
eminence and usefulness. But these were not to be 
realized. His work on earth was soon done, and 
he was called home to heaven, leaving behind him 
the sweet fragrance of a holy and lovely example. 

With what joy that sainted mother must have 
ra pteneyayn pepinrs 

, e e with the trials and tempta- 
tions of life! With what new gratitude must she 
have sung the song of redeeming love, as bringing 
them to Jesus she could say, “Here am I, Lord, 
and the children whom thou hast given me!” How 
blessed these reiinions in heaven! no more fear of 
parting, but a continual and sinless dwelling to- 
gether in the immediate presence of God. 

Surely “the Lord is not slack concerning his pro- 
mises.” He is a covenant-keeping God. Happy is 
that mother who feels that her strength is in Him, 





and who waits upon him day by day for the “dew 
P _ 


THE INDEPENDEN 


of his blessing” to descend upon the hearts of her 
children. God is more willing to grant than we 
are to ask.his favor. While we were enemies, 
he gave his'son to die for us; and now, having 
given us him, will he not freely bestow all we 
need? 

Mothers are responsible for the moral character 
of their children, certainly in all ordinary circum- 
stances; and I sometimes think that no situation 
can be so adverse that they need fail in training 
them for God. Their prayers may prevail at the 
throne of grace, even when they are not able to fol- 
low them with their instructions and admonitions. 
I can not believe that our heavenly Father would 
commit such a precious charge to our keeping, and 
deny us the grace which will enable us to fulfill our 
trust. 

Mothers need a strong, earnest, living faith, that 
will “hope all things,” that will pray without ceas- 
ing or faltering for the spiritual welfare of their 
families. They must ever keep this the prominent 
object of their desires. God is faithful; believe his 
word; rest in his promises. Be instant in season 
and out of season, and ye shall reap if ye faint not. 

Mother, shall you and those whom God has given 
you, meet, an undivided family, in heaven? 

Anne H. 
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BY. M. M. 


THERE was a pretty cottage at the end of Cottage- 
lane, and I used to pass it often before it was inha- 
bited. How very nice and prim it looked without 
a vine or rosce-bush by the door or window, and the 
green sward without a footprint! How very clean 
were the floors, newly painted, and the ceiling, 
newly whitewashed, and all the closets and shelves 
newly scoured! Ithought it would be a cozy place 
for a loving pair to nestle; and they would have 
abundance of room for a little brood, and it was a 
pity it should stand useless and idle. 

But soon I heard that it had been built for the 
especial accommodation of two young people, who 
were not yet a pair, but who were very busy and 
happy with the preliminaries which were to end in 
making one of twain ; and with very pleasant antici- 
pations, I looked forward to the time when I might 
run in and find a cheerful home within the cottage. 

So I was very glad when, one evening as I wan- 
dered by, I saw a light, and as there were no cur- 
tains, there could be no harm in my looking in. 

Oh, Fes; there they are—a young mechanic and 
his wife. They are just beginning the world, and 
begin in the old-fashioned way, at the bottom of the 
ladder, expecting to climb to the top. The light- 
stand is set out in the middle of the room, and has 
upon it a white covering, snowy white. On one 
side sits the bride, with her sewing; and on the other, 
the husband, reading aloud; but his book does not 
seem to be so attractive as his companion. 

With what new importance he is invested! 
has become the head of a household! He ean say, 
“My wife!” I should not wonder if he had said it 
a dozen times in an hour. I have seen new hus- 
bands almost as foolish as that! 

The Britannia lamp is very highly polished ; and 
there is not a particle of dust upon any article of fur- 
niture, because the young wife “does her own 
work.” The carpet is “ home-made;” but there is 
on the floor of the best room a Kidderminster, and 
in that room there is a stuffed rocking-chair, too, 
and the best chairs are “ flag-bottoms,” and the par- 
lor looking-glass has a gilt frame; wnderneath it, 
stands a center-table, upon which isa great Bible, in 
which there is a blank space for the family-record ; 
but the marriage is not recorded yet, and probably 
will not be for a year! There are also upon the 
table several books, on the yellow blank-leaves of 
which are written, “From a friend, Dec. 25th,” or, 
“From yours, &c., Jan. ist,” or, “ Accept this as a 
token.” They were always kept very carefully in a 
trunk, until the owner “went to housekeeping ;” 
but now she thinks it no harm to let it be seen that 
her lover gave her handsome presents! And I 
think it is perfectly proper. 

In the room in which they are sitting the chairs 
are “‘ wooden,” and there is a lounge neatly covered 
with chintz. The looking-glass has a mahogany 
frame, and there are two vases on the mantel-shelf, 
filled with roses, for it is June. 

They really think, those two foolish people, that 
there never was a nicer house or a happier husband 
and wife. What delicious breakfasts, dinners, and 
teas they have! The kitchen is as neat as war- 
work. Just see how systematically everything is 
arranged in the closet, where the “ things” are kept. 

There is a long row of blue boyes into which it is 
not necessary to peep, fj ene is labeled, 
sugar, salt, saleratus, nd sago. On 
another shelf are ever 80 y tin cans, labeled 
also—allspice, pepper, ginger, tea, cloves, sweet 
marjoram, sage, and cinnamon. The nutmegs and 
the grater are in a box, and near by are the baking- 
pans, and cake-tins, and the milk-dipper. 
bright they look! 

Under the shelves are drawers, in which are the 
table-cloths, all but the damask one, which 1s up 
stairs in the bureau; and there too are the “ Doyleys,” 
all marked with a name which was prettier before it 
was changed than it is now; but the owner does not 
think so! Perhaps she will not forgive me for say- 
ing it. The dish-towels are hemmed and marked, 
too, as are those of every good house-keeper; and 
over the sink are two dish-cloths, one for the table- 
dishes and the other for the cooking apparatus, and 
both look very clean. The knife-board is in the 
cupboard, at the side of the sink, with a Bristol 
brick and a cork; and the knives are rubbed three 
times a day, because it is easier keeping them clean 
than cleaning them. Would that everybody knew 
rit ! 

The china closet shelves are filled with white 
china for company, and blue ware for every day. 
Silver costs a great deal, and all that these young 
people possess was purchased with the money 
earned in teaching the village-school by the trim 
little school-mistress who hoarded it almost miserly, 
thinking all the time, all to herself, how many 
spoons it would buy—great-spoons, dessert-spoons, 
and tea-spoons! She thought it would be better to 
lay it out in something that would last and be al- 
ways useful, than in a fine wedding-dress, which 
would soon go out of fashion, and before a year 
was out very likely would not fit her at all, and not 
for twenty years afterward. Very sensibly I think 
she reasoned; and I hope I shall induce many to 
follow her example in this and in many other re- 
spects. 

The spoons were purchased in the city, because 
“more could be obtained there with the same 
money,” and because it could be done and nobody 
know it! When they arrived, how eagerly the box 
was opened, and how many times they were counted, 
and how carefully they were wrapped in tissue- 
paper and laid in the under-drawer, and covered 
with linen, and the school-children wondered what 
made the teacher 30 very good-natured for several 
days. Little did they know of the magic inffuence 
of silyer-spoons! Now they are in astraw-basket in 
the china-closet, and are rubbed once a week, be- 
cause it is easier and takes less time to keep them 
bright, than to make them so after they have be- 
come dull! Would that every body knew this, too! 
After every meal they are washed in clean soap-suds, 
and wiped upon a clean, soft, dry towel. How they 
shine! * 
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The table is arranged, when they are alone, with 
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the Bame care as when they have company; and 
they are as polite to each other as to strangers, be- 
cause “there is a great deal in habit;” and if 
pleasing manners are only assumed on special occa- 
sions, they will not sit at ease, and those who assume 
them will move awkwardly, however great their ef- 
forts to be graceful. 

Our young people are not what would be called 
genteel, neither are they polished. Yet they are re- 
fined, polite and intelligent ; and mutual profit is one 
of the benefits which they hope to derive from the 
partnership which they have formed. Many of the 
hours of courtship were spent in forming plans for 
mental culture, and the little income was all appor- 
tioned: so much for household purposes, and so 
much for dress, and so much for books and lectures, 
beside an annual deposit in the bank! If I were to 
tell you how large the income was, that was to be 
thus divided, you would think it scarcely sufficient 
for their dailyfwants ; and yet they had all the com- 
forts of life and many luxuries, and something to 
lay by, as I said, for a “rainy day.” 

The wife was treated like an equal, as partners 
should be, (and are in all merely business-firms ;) 
and the gains and losses were made known to her, 
so that she might “spend and spare” accordingly. 
The utmost’ frankness and confidence existed be- 
tween them, and without these there cax be no hap- 
piness in this intimate relationship. “Perfect love 
casteth out fear ;” and distrust is as sure to banish 
love, however brightly it may have burned in the 
beginning. Their love was mutual, and_their self- 
deniai mutual; their joys and sorrows were shared 
together. 

There was a family altar, too, in that little cot- 
tage; and before it, every morning and evening, the 
youthful inmates bowed. Their hearts were also 
united in the same faith and the same hope. They 
had not looked for perfection in each other, nor for 
perfect happiness in life; but trusted that mutual 
forbearance and forgiveness, in a Christian spirit, 
would enable them “not to be blind to faults,” but 
to correct and overcome them, which is much better. 
As we go on with them through life, we shall see 
how they succeed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
a 
+ For The Independent. 

“ Behold, {| stand at the door and knock; and if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come to him and sup with him, 
and he with me.” 

“Benoip!” This seems to be the language of 
one who is in earnest—of one who really desires to 
call the attention of those to whom he is speaking, 
and who feels that the message he brings is an im- 
portant one. When we hear a voice saying, “ be- 
hold!” we very naturally turn at once to see what 
it is that causes such earnestness. 

“7"—Just as if, having attracted the attention of 
the person addressed, the speaker gives him to un- 
derstand from whom the message comes. “ Not 
some stranger whom you have never seen or heard 
of, or some doubtful eharacter in whom you might 
hesitate to trust; but, bearing my own errand, J— 
your Lord, your Savior, your best and truest friend 
—it is I who am here.” 

“ Stand,.”—A formal acquaintance might call at 
your gate in his carriage, sending in a card and 
note by his servant; or some indolent, thoughtless 
one might lounge about your grounds, waiting till 
he chanced to meet and speak with you; but not so 





He who is addressing you now. “I stand,” says 
he, “in fhe attitude of a wakeful, active, anxious 
messenger: although I may be weary or worn, I do 
not si/, or remain at ease, while bearing such tidings 
to you.” 

“At the door."—Not at the gate or under the 
shade of these trees of the inclosure, where the 
cool breezes might refresh, or the thick leaves might 
cover him. “But,” says that friend, now present- 
ing himself, “Istand at the door. [have waited long; 
the scorching rays of the sun have fallen hotly on 
me; and now my ‘garments are wet with the dews, 
and my head with the drops of the night’; but still 
at the door, so that I can hear the first sound of 
stirring within that will indicate a favorable recep- 
tion from you.” 

“And knock.”.—Some rude, uncultivated man 
might come, calling at the window, attempting to 
force notice and regard, but so exciting disgust as 
te destroy all confidence in his errand. Not so the 
refined, unobtrusive, yet faithful and persevering 
nfessenger, whose gentle /nock upon the door is so 
powerful an appeal to all honor and good faith. He 
is able to command an entrance, for he is omnipetent ; 
but he only knocks. Who would violate the laws of 
courtesy even, in a case like this—much more those 
other laws by which mankind is bound to regard 
such a visitant ? 

“ Tf any man hear my voice."—Do not say you 
are so poor, your house is so mean, you are so ill- 
prepared to receive strangers. He says “ any 
man ;” no matter how lowly, or how miserable, or 
how needy, it is you to whom he wishes to speak. 

“And open the door.”—Not only listen to the 
gentle summons, wondering who the persevering 
knocker can be; but hasten, with true hospitality, 
to bid him welcome to your presence and your 
heart. 


Now if this be done, what will follow? Listen 
to what he says: “ And I will come in to him.” 
Instead of delivering his message at the door, and 
turning immediately away, like a hired newsman, 
he will enter, like a friend; and sitting down to 
rest, will tell you of what tidings he is bearer—will 
explain them to you, and will await your answer. 

“And I will sup with him and he with me.”— 
Not only will he come in to your house, and talk 
with you, but he will accept your proffered hos- 
pitality, and honor you by sitting in the most fami- 
liar manner at your table, making himself one of 
your cherished home-circle—an invaluable friend 
and counselor, a heavenly, yet a meek and gentle 
guest. 

Now do you not hear the knock at the door of 
your heart? Will you not haste to open it, and ad- 
mit the Divine Stranger standing there? Perhaps 
he has been waiting a long time, and, wearied out 
by your neglect, is almost ready to turn away. 
Then make no delay, as you value your future 
peace, but immediately let him in; take him to 
your board, your closet, your very soul, receiving 
him so humbly and gratefully, with such true and 
reverent love, that he will be constrained to abide 
always with you, and to go no more out, until, a 
ransomed and glorified spirit, you go with him, to 
dwell for ever in the “prepared mansions,” where 
He is Lord, and you will be the adoring guest. 

A. 


For The Independent. 
“PREACHING TO THE HEART.” 
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Messrs. Eprrors: In The Independent of Jan. 
12, which had the fortune to reach me more than a 
week from date, I notice an article headed “ Preach- 
ing to the Heart.” From some internal marks, and 
from the number of initials in the signature, I sup- 
pose the writer to be a woman; and in offering a 
response, would be guided by an etiquette suggested 
by that supposition. 

But inasmuch as the author or authoress has 
advanced a seutiment by implication that is widely 
prevalent in the churches and congregations of our 
day, your correspondent thinks that a chord of 
general religious interest has been touched; and con- 
cerning which, a remark or two may not be out of 
place. 

1, No young minister, it is true, “is Paul; nor 


heaven.” Yet every such minister, as well as al! 
others, is to walk not only as a Christian, but as a 
minister, ‘so as to have him for an ensample.” It 
is true, Paul, as an inspired man, laid foundations 
which no young minister is called to lay; and on 
those foundations he built during his after-ministry. 
And those were the foundations on which all min- 
isters, young and old, are called to build. “Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gos- 
pel unto you, than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” The young min- 
ister as well as the old, is certainly put under heavy 
bonds to preach as he conscientiously believes Pan/ 
to have preached. Is he not, therefore, to preach 
the same great doctrines, and thus rightly to divide 
the word of truth? In other words, if the minister 
has any distinctive duties, he is to reiterate exactly, 
no more and no less, what God has declared by his 
Son and by inspired men. 

If, then, Paul has traced the origin of evil in the 
world, then surely the young minister is at times 
publicly to labor on that truth, taking Paul for an 
ensample, If Paul spoke of a ‘‘ predestination” by 
which sinners are to be conformed to the image of 
Christ, then that young minister who designedly 
passts that doctrine by, must be held guilty of 
keeping back part of the divine counsel, and of tak- 
ing away from the words of God’s book. 

“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable.” So said Paul. All the counsel 
of the Lord—all divine truth, is to be publicly de- 
clared in the sanctuary. We may suppose that 
God's love, as exhibited in the sanctuary, is better 
adapted to convert sinners than any other doctrine ; 
but do we know this to be true? 

Should we not suppose, rather, that a faithful 
and proportionate exhibition of al/ revealed truth 
would result in the greatest advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom? Besides, it should always 
be remembered by hearers, as well as ministers, 
that God's people are to be fed; that they are to be 
fed with just views of God as to his whole charac- 
ter. Otherwise, there will be raised up a kind of 
sentimental piety, and greatly defective. A just 
view of God's sovereignty and justice is as essential 
to a healthy piety, as affecting views. of his great 
compassion and grace. 

Hence, if it.is declared in the Scriptures, that 
God does exercise his sovereignty in predestination, 
then the young minister may not with impunity 
leave his people ignorant of the fact. Besides, in 
preaching, as in all other branches of labor, “we 
know not whether shall prosper, either this or 
that.” 

Sometimes God is pleased to bless one truth, and 
sometimes another, and sometimes several com- 
bined. Should we not, therefore, be very cautious 
against endeavoring to make any revealed truth un- 
popular, or instructing the common mind to feel that 
nothing must be discussed in the pulpit, but God's 
compassionate love, and the way to heaven ? 

If there are “doctrines hard to be understood,” 
inserted in the Scriptures, we must suppose that the 
Savior, in his infinite love, caused them to be placed 
there for the edification of some of those to whom 
he sent the Gospel. To pass by them, therefore, 
would be an injustice to his love for that class. 

2. In passing through a long course of study and 
preparation for the ministry, is it strange that min- 
isters get different and more enlarged views of their 
own duties, than what is true of the uneducated 
mind? They have learned to estimate the truths 
of the Bible, in their relations to each other, and 
hence see a collateral importance in some truths, 
which in themselves alone might not be apparent. 

8. Would it not be well to be a little cautious 
how we ridicule even a doctrine on which evangeli- 
cal Christians are divided? Should we not be care- 
ful to exhibit at least a marked respect for the 
honest opinions of learned and good men ? 

Ridicule is not argument nor light. And if 
Christian professors ridicule publicly any part of 
evangelical preaching, will it not be a kind of license 
for the ungodly to ridicule the whole? 

Let us therefore be careful how we lend influ- 
ence toward bringing any part of God’s word into 
disrepute. 

We must, indeed, preach to the Aeart; but all 
preaching that is Biblical is designed for the heart, 
and there, by the gracious influences ofvthe Spirit, 


it will lodge. Sicma, 
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THE GOOD DEACON. 


He lived in New-England, in the land of “steady 
habits.” He was situated, not exactly like “ Lot in 
Sodom,” for he lived a little beyond a place called 
Sodom, which he had to pass through to get to 
church. 

The Sodomites did not go to church; they spent 
their Sabbaths in swapping watches, buying horses, 
and lounging under the trees in summer. But they 
were always careful not to commence these opera- 
tions till the “good deacon” had passed through 
their village with his family to church. Then they 

hered in squads for the purposes just designated. 
t was no uncommon thing for them to ask each 
other “if the deacon had P 

Now the deacon’s influence upon the dwellers in 
this depraved place was most salutary. He wept 
over them, he prayed for them, and the result was 
most encouraging. He lived to see many of them 
converted, and a neat house of worship erected in 
that wicked place, and filled with worshipers. 

This “ good deacon’s” influence was wonderful in 
his church; he was the stay and consolation of his 
pastor. Rarely did the pastor move in any import- 
ant undertaking without his advice, and as rarely 
did he find occasion toregret having asked his coun- 
sels, 

This “good deacon” was a peacemaker in the 
church. Difficulties diminished as he approached 
them, and sinners were often awakened when he 
conversed with and prayed for them. This “good 
deacon,” we have no doubt, has now been in heaven 
for many years. 

Reader, deacon, elder, church-member, do you 
not wish you lived as he did? I know you will say, 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.” Will you live his life ? 





FAST BOYS. 


Tus is unquestionably a “fast age.” Young 
America is most emphatically “ progressive.” 

Coming down-town the other day in the Amity- 
street stage, we observed a bright-looking little fel- 
low enveloped in a black, shagey little overcoat, 
enter the stage, and after a few moments had 
elapsed, he took from his pocket several documents 
which, with a particularly business-like air, he pro- 
ceeded to examine. After looking them over with 
apparent satisfaction, he changed his seat to our side, 
and inquired very politely if we “‘ could please to 
change a ‘ five-penny piece’ for him?” Having very 
cheerfully accommodated him with the “ change,” he 
inquired, in a perfectly pseudo-merchant air, “‘ What 
per cent. was allowed down-town for collecting 
bills?” Upon being informed of the brokers’ usual 
rate, he expressed surprise, and said that “He got 
25 cents—not 25 per cent.—for collection of our 
bills. A rich old widow-lady, worth several hundred 
thousand dollars, had promised to pay a bill for 
a he should receive 10 per cent. He was sure 

er.” 


It seems the young gentleman (now rejoicing in 
his thirteenth year) was eng during the vaca- 
tion, in accumulating a surplus fund of pocket- 
money for the following term, by collecting the ac- 
counts—the “‘hard ones” —of his father’s delinquent 
customers, who it appears was an extensive furni- 
ture-dealer in Broadway. 

“You intend to become a merchant, do you not?” 
we inquired. 

“ Well, yes, sir; I think I shall continue along in 
JSather’s business!” was the reply. 

We left the young sp@culator in Fulton street, to 
pursue his day down to Wall street, where he ‘ had 
the promise of one bill,” there to mingle with his 


more extensive “ brother speculators.” —Journal of 


Commerce. 





like him, bas he been caught up to the third 
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THE RAIN. 


cently and gloriously, out doors, It 
roars, it comes down in such multitud 


drops. And how refreshing! 


abs 


had got to looking dry and distressed. 
head is letting down the shower-bath. 


cate satisfaction. 
as a cow does a carding. They hold as st 
a twig or stirring a leaf. The dust of t! 
naked street is transmuted into mud. A; 


naked pavement. Puddles stand in all t! 
You can hardly see the people for 
and the clouds look as though they ha 
with us. The prospect for the Canterb 
looks lowery. Let it rain. All for t! ‘ 
extraineous ; but I could hardly help not 
great rain, and saying a word about it, |. 
the more mankind regard these beautify! ¢ 
Nature, the more they will regard «a 

love each other, and the less inclined 
each other. The readier abolitionists tho, 
come, And the better. The rain isa ¢ 
slavery discourse. And I like to have it ; 
eloquence is richer to my spirit, nor musi 


tude and succession, and how they sound a 
strike! How they play on the old home-ro 
on the thick tree-tops! 
sleep by, to a tired boy as he lies under th 
roof! 
over the hills and settles down behind them 
very center, and you can feel the old earth ja 
your feet—that is music, and poetry, and | 
if the lightning strikes you, what of ¢ 
won't hurt you. “Favored man,” truly, 
Pope says, “by touch ethereal slain.” A 
touch, compared to Disease’s, the Do 
Poverty’s.—N. P. Rogers. 
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MAKE YOUR WILL. 

Many have a childish aversion to arrang 
temporal affairs that they may be in order 
of death, because it would remind them of d 
self; and out of this strange neglect mu 
arises. 

We knew a lady once, who had raised |; 
dint of great exertion, out of a very low {q 
She was a model of intelligence and virt 
her brothers were drunken sailors, living 
abandoned women. By life-long labor an‘ 
she amassed several thousand dollars, which a 
death she bequeathed to beloved friend 


indebted for acts of kindness. But so 
was she to keep her secret that, after he: 
her will was found unattested, and her w 
perty went to plunge her worthless rela: 
still deeper debauchery. 

We once knew a young man in good 
stances, with nobody dependent on him but a 
wife, and she was utterly dependent. H 
taken sick, and evidently unto death. 
besought him to make his will. 
soon be well. 
witnesses, he expressed his wish that a/! 
should be his wife’s. He died intestate, ani 
members of his family (among whom wer 
stalwart brothers, well able to take care of t 


itis 


But ne, h 


helpless widow the little property which wo 


several, was hardly a morsel for anybody 
sure, these people knew they had no mor 
they knew the deceased never intended it for ‘ 
they had heard him, with their own ears, az 
again express his wish that his wife shou 
the whole. 


matters, as to decline, on moral grounds, ¥ 
law allowed them ? 

Per Contra, we knew a family who, on ta 
of the husband and father, found that his w 
had not only long before been made, but 
generously made, and placed in the hand 
executor, carefully selected for his probity a 
curate business-habits. The property was 
admirably invested; the accounts simple and 
the debts all paid, or provision made for th 
ment; and the whole work of administerin: 
the will a mere pastime. In short, the ma 
was one of the most healthy and hearty 
had prepared, in his temporal affairs, for 
and when he did die, he went without a m: 
warning. Every day in the year, his heirs 
in the fruits of his wise foreeast, have reason 
his memory, if for nothing else, because | 
bequeathed them the cares and perplexiti: 
they see embittering the happiness of other 

Reader, rich or poor, if you want to 
hearts of a grateful posterity, make your 
you have strength and reason to do it righ 
cuse Chronicle. 


Cop-Liver O1 os Farranine Anmacs.—) 
E. Pollock, of London, has communicated 
London Lancet the result of some experimen: 2 
with the view of testing this agent as a 
article for the fattening of animals. 

The experiments were made by a1 
friend of the doctor's, residing on his own { 
Essex, and whose attention has been 4 
rected to the practicalapplication of » 
culture. 

It is well known, to physicians part 
cod-liver oil is often a powerful agent 
the progress of chronic diseases, at the = 
manifesting decided fattening qualities ; s 
that it is not unfrequent for a patient to ga ' 
fifteen pounds in weight by the time he hi 
ed two or three pounds of the oil. Dr. P 
urally conceived the idea, from his obser’ 
the effect of the oil, that the deposition 
the healthy animal could be increased by 
istration. 


Foreign Miscellany 


Sreaminc to AvustrRatia.—The screw * 
toria” has actually made the voyage, bot! 
home, in a shorter space than has ever | 
before. She accomplished the distance fro™ \" 
end to Australia in 59 days. This vessel at! 
ceeded, under canvas, 250 knots a day, \'”", 
gether ; and under steam alone, with bead ¥** 
vast amount of 274 knots a day! Thus t*’ 
may be considered complete. “Money an®*’™ 
things;” even steam and wind are not ¥ 
range of its influence. The Colonists them’ 
very properly taking up the matter. The )!* 
Council of Adelaide have set a noble « 
awarding the sum of £400 to Captain (bs 
the “ Victoria,” extending the promise of 5” 
to every captain or owner of vessels, w 
pelled by wind or steam, that shall succeed ' 
mail from England to Adelaide within «irt/*" 
for the next two years. Thereis no wart”” | 
on the part of the home government tows’! 
efficient communication between Englan® 
countries. If the service is bad, it is wel! )* 


Averratian Gotp.—The Melbourne A’7 
ber 10 says: 


“During the week business has been dull, 
extensive trade has nevertheless been don* * 
for the diggings and the country generally, © 
the weather prove moderately dry, ther?” 
considerable reiiction. Numbers are no¥ ~" 
to move, both from the neighboring colon” ol 
town, for the summer-diggings ee, fi 
movement has caused an increased dems” \ 
larly; but there appears no chance and no“ 
that the excitement, speculation, and hs, 
former years will be again experienced 
market was very active, there being 4 £™ 
for all kinds of labor at increased wages ~ » 
the coast abundant, but for home few offer a2 
men seem unwilling to leave the colony. 

The gold-fields are spoken of by the ow 
of whom bring home large quantities of © 
as good as ever. One nger has mor" 
ounces of gold; and another states that bv "" 
eight men who =* a hole at Ballars’ ‘é 
Jeweler’s Shop. e first half-bucket ©"; 
up was 21 pounds, 9 ounces, and whee ™ 
there was 40 pounds 8 ounces for a° 
party sold the hole for £50, and the seve , 
£300 each, and then they sold it for ra 
working it when our informant left. Wd g 
deep, and gave our informant the a!" 
he was out only a year, has bought five”: 
land at Geelong, brings home 336 ounc’* 
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would have made £10,000 in three yes” 
have staid; but he could get “ letters o 

and that brings him home. In his © w e 
gings will last for years Of all that b 1 
this ship not one has less than £1000. 
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THE RAIN. 


Fepruary 2, 1854.] 





nienistethdeenat: hte Pa nt ing and sug- 
vs wring, ey ening moatmagig, | aamnce 4 cre Commacr —hn aming and ug 
gloriously, out doors. It absohutely | gestive article has recently : paneer conigiae 
mes down in such multitude and bi» @ Church] Guardian, It seems tha 


g : ith doub 
i how refreshing! It waters the, carte ents of that journal Li yet mae 
een but little rain, and our sandy region § "°°!°°: ‘als ‘ly before the registrar, and feeling scruples 
ooking dry and distressed. Everything | ''”" ites they were justified in treating ok of 
raged now, as the great strainer Over. § wv friends as might have been unhappily married 
ng down the shower-bath. “The fn a this fashion as in any sense man and wife, not- 

it drinks it in, with a kind of qo; f°. the law, 
tion. And the trees stand and take it, igh-Chureh 


‘thstanding their recognition as such b 
they have applied to the able and courtly Hy; 
oes a carding. They hold as still ag q § guardian for a solution of their doubts. In reply, he 





ie they “abide its peltings,” not moyij pforms them that, though their seruples on the sub- 
stirring a leaf. The dust of the wide Jf ject are not unnatural, they are “happily founded on 
et is transmuted into mud. And the 9 a totally mistaken view of the history of Christian 


~riage”—happily, because “it is but too evident 
nen gies consequences, what contianens 
questions would arise ameng churchmen, if the Chure 
isserted the invalidity of connections which the State 
pronounced legitimate and binding. He then proceeds 
to show that marriage is, and always has been, a pure- 
ic civ? contract, and that “at no period has the 
Church for a moment confounded” that contract with 
the religious ceremony with which it is the privilege 
of churchmen to identify it Going at some len 
‘nto the history of the institution to prove his point, 
and satisfactorily establishing his position by this 
meang, he shows that the present practice even of the 
Roman Church is to regard as valid al] marriages so 
celebrated as to be binding on the conscience of the 

arties, and that Lord Hardwieke’s act, which, in the 
Oth year of George IL, made the rites of the Chureh 
of England generally essential to the validity of matri- 
mony, was passed for “ the better custody of heiresses, 
with as little reference to religious considerations as 
the Registration Act itself ;” concluding by the obser- 
vation, that “ Registrars’ marriages, however offensive 
to our social religious instinets, would have been held 
efectual by the primitive and medieval churches; and 
we know not on what authority an English churchman 
san question their validity, unless he will fall back 
pon the Couneil of Trent.” The argument is remark- 
ible, considering the quarter whence it comes, and we 

ppose will tend to quiet the minds of those to whom 4 
: is specially addressed. 


id over the road, as if they rattled op 
ment. Puddles stand in all the hollows 
hardly see the people for «umbrellas 
ouds look as though they had not done 
[he pr t for the Canterbury meetino 
y. Letitrain. All for the best jj is 
s: but I could hardly help noticing the 
and saying a word about it. I think 
nankind regard these beautiful doings in 
» more they will regard each other and 
ther, and the less inclined. to—enslaye 
The readier abolitionists they will be. 

d the better. The rain isa great anti- 
-ourse. And I like to have it pour, Nor 
is richer to my spirit, nor music. ~ That 
heaven of the big drops—in what multi. 
succession, and how they sound as they 
low they play on the old home-roof and 
tree-tops! What music to go to 
o a tired boy as he lies under the naked 
dthe great, low bass thunder, as it rolls off 
ills and settles down behind them, to the 
“r, and you can feel the old earth jar under 
hat is music, and poetry, and life. And 
yhtning strikes you, what of that! It 
you. ‘Favored man,” truly, as uncle 

: ouch ethereal slain.” A light 
pared to Disease’s, the Doctor's, or 
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Moyiricent Gurt.—Atalate meeting ofthe Free Charch 
Presbytery of Strathbogie, the Rev. D, Dewar laid on 
the table the disposition and free charter of a pro- 
perty in Fochabers, which had been purchased for 
£160, by William Maefie, Esq., of Langhouse, and con- 
veyed by that gentleman to Mr, Dewar, and his sue- 
cessors in office, ministers of the Free Church, 


Muizourxe Rauway.—The 20th of September last 
was a great day in the annals of Geelong, in Australia, 
that being the day on which the commencement of the 
Geelong and Melbourne Railway was celebrated, and 
the foundation-stone of the first railway terminus in 
Victoria laid. Thousands of persons formed a proces- 
sion in Geelong, among whom were all the govern- 
ment, civic, and ecclesiastical dignitaries of Victoria. 
The stone was laid by His Excellency the Governor of 
the Province, Mr. Latrove. A tribe of aborigines, 
dressed in new blankets, and a of Chinese, with 
banners, formed part of the procession, in which there 
was also a party of Germans working a printing-press. 


Tae Exports or 1853.—The Economist expresses its 
belief that the declared value of the exports of 1853 
will reach the enormous amount of £94,000,000. 


Bartish Guiana.—The Lieutenant-Governor of this 
colony . Walker) was government secretary to a 
very able governor, Sir William Colebrook, at Anti- 
gua; afterward to Sir Henry Barkly, and intermedi- 
ately was Lieutenant-Governor of British Guiana, 
which office he now fills in a very honorable and use- 
ful manner. He spoke with great liberality and effect, 
at a recent meeting of the Bible Society at Demerara, 
and is understood to think well of, and act cordially 
with, the missionaries of all denominations, in their 
zealous and praiseworthy attempts to instruct the 
population, and to enable the former slaves to qualify 
themselves for the right use of freedom. 


Lorp Duprey Sruart at ConstantinopLe —The 7imes 
states, on the authority of an occasional correspondent, 
that Lord Dudley has proceeded to Constantinople, on 
board the Liverpool serew-steamer. It is said that it 
is his intention to persuade the Sultan to accept the 
services of the Polish refugees, it being believed that a 
general desertion of Poles serving in Russian regi- 
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N. PB. Rogers. CoNSECRATION OF aN IrvincirE Caurcn.—On Sunday 
Jijentdie morning the magnificent Gothie chureh, which has | 
veen for some time past in course of erection in Gor- | 

MAKE YOUR WILL. 


jon square, in close proximity to University EK 
have a childish aversion to arranging theirgl' 
? } } ; : was the for 8 ] 
affairs that they may be in order in caseg*® the founder, was solemn 
because it would remind them of death it- 
| out of this strange neglect much misery 


opened, although the 


formally took — of it a week previously. 
the opinions of thi 


ew a la ly once, who had raised herself, by 
rreat exertion, out of a very low family, 
a model of intelligence and virtue; bu 


guished converts have been made, and amoung the 
fice-bearers of the church in London may be men- 
tioned Admiral Gambier, Mr. H. Drummond, M.P., the 
thers were drunken sailors, living with}}ion. Henry Parnell, Mr. J. P. Knight, R.A., Mr. Cook, 
ed women. By life-long labor and saying] :he varrister, Major Macdonald, &c., while Lady Daw- 
ssed several thousand dollars, which at hey: 
he bequeathed to beloved friends whqo! 
it, and to whom, all her life, she had bee 
i for acts of kindness. But so very carefu 
. to keep her secret that, after her death 


ind unattested, and her whole pro§**? The service commenced at ten o'clock, precisely 





was fo 
ent to plunge her worthless relations int 
per debauchery. : : 

nce knew a young man in good circum#), ... jllowed the next order of the ministry, designat- 
with nobody dependent on him but a young]. ; . prophets,” with blue stoles, typical of the skies 
nd she was utterly dependent. He wadlyience they draw their inspiration. Following theee 
ick, and evidently unto death. Tis frienddl.,,... « evangelists,"t habited in red, the color denoting 
at him to make his will. But ne, he should): blood which flowed from the cross. Then came 
e well. Yet again and again, before manyg, 
es, he expressed his wish that ald he had§ued 
be his wife’s. He died intestate, and otheq! 


"as he is termed—entered, magnificently clad, 


very similar to that of the Church of England, 
ruin Which there appears to be very little doctrinal 
rs of his family (among whom were greag!:v't'on. A sermon was preached by one of the 
t brothers, well able to take care of them# “*'s. who inculeated various moral duties, but did 
came forward to divide with his young angg’’' *°c™ to venture mpee aay ‘broad or direct dog- 
; widow the little property which would hava?“ ic teaching. The “Gloria in Ezcelsis,” composed 
er comfortable for life, but, dispersed amongl 
, was hardly a morsel for anybody. To b 


| etic tet o 1 clsi Attached to the church is a small but very ele- 
hese people knew they had no moral claim@..: chapel, which is to be used on rare occasions, and 
1ew the deceased never intended it for them§,,;.., we are informed by a tablet placed therein, 
id heard him, with their own ears, again ang... raised by the piety of two ladies, who contribut- 
xpress his wish that his wife should hay d the munificent sum of £4000 in aid of the work. 
ole. But who ever yet saw the family s 
us—nay, so honest—in such post-mortu 
3, as to decline, on moral grownds, what the superbly decorated.—Morning Chronicle. 
»wed them ? W 
Contra, we knew a family who, on the dea 
husband and father, found that his will hs 
ot only long before been made, but wisel 
uusly made, and placed in the hands of 
or, carefully selected for his probity and a¢ 
business-habits. The property was foun 
ibly invested; the accounts simple and clear 
bts all paid, or provision made for their pa 
and the whole work of administering upo 
ll a mere pastime. In short, the man wh 
ne of the most healthy and hearty of men 
repared, in his temporal affairs, for death 


owing terms his early attempt at preaching : 
| began preaching before I was sixteen, and had 
reached nearly one thousand sermons before I was of 
g Now I do not boast of this; yea, I should rather 
eflect uponit, had it been the result of my own for- 
ardness. But I was under a tutor whose authority 
was bound not to dispute, but to obey. Our acade- 
ny was at Marlborough ; and the state of the villages 
around was truly deplorable. Our tutor—the Rey. 
ornelius Winter (conceraing whom the late Bishop 
ebb, in one of his letters, exclaims, ‘Oh, what a celes- 
al creature was this Cornelius Winter !’)—compas- 
‘hen he did die, he went without a minutel@# coating those who were perishing for lack of knowl- 
ng. Every day in the year, his heirs, happ de, sent his students to address t em very early, and 
fruits of his wise foreeast, have reason to bles '“" they would have been unqualified for larger and 
emory, if for nothing else, because he has nd reguiar congregations. But the poor rude rus- 
‘adina lt thuead Ged ene aa lexities whic * required little depth or accuracy: they only 
athed them the cares an pee h anted to know the ‘faithful saying, and worthy of 
see embittering the happiness of others. ip scceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world 
ader,.rich or poor, if you want to live int 


, wep save sinners,’ ” 

s of a grateful posterity, make your will, wh 

iave strength and reason to do it right.—Syr 
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Tae Vacartes or Scrence.—At a late jury-trial re- 
arding the Boghead or Torbanehill coal, various 
entific men were adduced as witnesses to prove the 
ineral not to be coal. These gentlemen, however, 
rived at totally different conclusions as to what the 
eral really was. One or more of them pronounced 
itumen, “ actual bitumen,” and not coal. Some of 
em pronounced it not to be bitumen, but also not coal. 
* many more pronounced it shale, “the most highly 
flammable shale ever seen,” other scientific men on 
e same side as confidently pronounced it not to be 
Lale. Some of them could name the mineral, others 
ould not. One, more knowing than the rest, could 
tually have formed or made it if he had had sufficient 
ressure, just as Archimedes could have removed the 
arth h ~ had had a place beyond it on which to 
a pt im “nt his levers. Curiously enough the conclusion that 
rogress of chronic diseases, at the and is coal is now Pree: in a manner which the 
festing decided fattening qualities ; 801 ten ae” skeptical will searcely dispute. At a distance of 
t is not unfrequent for a patient to gain noua" tamile anda quarter from Torbanehill, the same 
n pounds in weight by the time he has co aaa: ©! coal has, since the trial, been found; and there 
vo or three pounds of the oil. Dr. P. very 8 proves to be neither more nor less than a coarse 
y conceived the idea, from his observatiol’ He schold coal, still, however, retaining the chief 
“oo acteristic of the mineral found at Torbanehill. 


effect of the oil, that the deposition of fat ’ 
readers will scarcely fail to call to mind a similar 


healthy animal could be increased by its 3 ; - 
= ‘ance in which antiquarian zeal built up Pretorium 
“qually unstable grounds, which was overthrown 
¢ exclamation of a shrewd gaberlunzie—“ Preto- 
in here, Pretorian there; I mind the bigging o’t.”— 
orth British Mail. 


/OXGREGATIONAL Year-Boox.—The Congregational 
‘ar Book for 1853 contains notices of two-and-thirty 


p-Liver Ow. os Fatrsnine Anrmats.—Dr. Jame 


of London, has communicated to ¢ 
on Lancet the result of some experiments mag , 
the view of testing this agent as an econom 

» for the fattening of animals. ’ 

e experiments were made by an intelliget 
1 of the doctor's, residing on his own farm ! 
<, and whose attention has been actively © 
> practicalapplication of seience to ag 


OLUOCK 


d to th 
re. 
is well known, to physicians particularly, 

iver oil is often a powerful agent in arrest? 












Foreign Miscellang. 
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reamInG to AusTRALIA—The serew steamer 

























a” has actually made the voyage, both out MMPoisters deceased between December, 1852, and De- 
ie, in a shorter space than has ever been re# ver, 1853; not ineluding, therefore, the Rey. Dr. 
\re. She accomplished the distanee from Gra daw and the Rev, W. Jay. Of these, five were 









to Australia in 59 days. This vessel actually PRR cen arians; namely: 


















led, under canyas, 250 knots a day, for day* seats 1853. Age. Ministry. 
her: and under steam alone, with he : ott, John, Epping, Feb. 19 89 18 
t amount of 274 knots aday! Thus the # "gess, James, Shelford, Feb, 21 85 3 





Aug. 22 83 31 
', Thomas, Bradfore, Oct. 23 85 41 
‘Kins, Wm., Abingdon, June 14 81 52 
Weive attained ages between seventy and eighty, 
“ three between sixty and seventy. 
. - Courch Rewovat rx Loxpox—The Rev. Charles 
| “Victoria,” extending - promise = er Pig DS rector of St Michael’s, Wood street, has pub- 
every captain oF owner © venelns ay to bea? hed a pamphlet explanatory of his scheme submitted 
led by wind or grvage Bone og: ty ist "give da Parliament, last. session, the Earl of Harrowby 
il from England to A — @ within ot Liberal i* the Bishop of London, for the removal of thirty 
the next two years. There is no ve promoti renee in the city of London to the suburbs Mr. 
the part of the home government tow and forelgm -'° bo we the baptisms in six city parishes in 
icient communication between En nl paid for. o With those in 1853, In 1695, the baptisms in 
untries. If the service is bad, it is 0 “1X parishes were 251. In 1858, the baptisms in 
Averrattan Goup,—The Melbourne Arg © Pag en ay anes were only fifty-two! The Record 
r 10 says: ods that it be aili “amine of wealth,” and recom- 
: a) | + ictal ee dull, but ae igently worked, 
“During the week CL LD DIN 3 
‘ensive trade has nevertheless beem done, @? ’ leshuelk’ Sidiieness ake sale of a vessel by 
the diggings and the country nerally, be Mite), one of the bidders, wh, itehaven, at the Albion 
2 weather prove moderately f pr — ‘actually made his biddings by telegeeone “_ 
nsiderable reiction. Num are now is : 
move, both from the neighboring colonies snd ; BR are late Mr. Thomas Gaff, a vint- 
wn, for the summer-digging s — partit oe * irk, has left his whole estate, sup to 
»yement has caused an increased dema® jects L sores, for the purpose of estab ishing a 
‘ly; but there appears no chance and Mich pace ity school, 

c be: The 1a mye IrELanp.—The Rev. Edwin Davies, of 
‘mer years will be “= experi a grest a - received and accepted a unanimous invita- 
arket was very active, t woods Seamed pad © pastorate of the church in this town, and 
- all kinds of labor at eg 9 Pies oe ister] ap of success in his new sphere of 
e coast abundant, but for home 4 oh Methctn te The Committee of the Irish Evan- 
en seem unwilling to leave the colony. al Society have sanctioned the settlement of the 


The gold-fields are spoken of b _the tor, believing him to be suited fi ; 
aoa Wink home large quantities dost station. ed for such an import- 






y be considered complete. “ Money cane 
wes;” even steam and wind are not w! a 
ge of its influence. The Coleniate er 
y properly taking up the matter. e 

neil nf Adelaide have set a noble example 
arding the sum of £400 to Captain Cham} 


yand, Wm., Newbury, 
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at the excitement, speculation, and 





















































ood as ever. One passenger has ™ one Penenen in! ge, 
ae of gold; and another sates that he wailed ly hema ~. os pie ca 
ht men who dug ina hole a a t : y er, Was admit 
a) =: shop. *, feat halt bucket of (om 1¢ priesthood of the Church of Rome, on Satur- 


,at § \ i 
ngham college, Oscott, by the Bishop of 
_ Haut ano Crvs.—We are glad to learn 
sche — of this important institution have 
Mew & tained the sum (£30,000) required to 
; al Peretioms This is mainly in consequence 
I ~ a ving visited several of the princi al 
e kingdom, ; 4 


lal meetings, accomplish, 


> was 21 pounds, 9 ounces, and 

we was Ko pounds 8 ounces for each ml 
arty sold the hole for £50, and the sore Al, 
300 each, and then they sold it we 104 
orking it when our informa et Be 
eep, and gave our informan * 
0 res out only a year, has bought five or 8 4, 
ind at Geelong, brings home 886 ounces he ¢ 
rould have made £10,000 in three 
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ave etaid; but he could get no letters from the he Club have been nd especially, the promoters 
nd that brings him home, In his opine eos! ential members (the ene suce Some 
ings will last for years all that of the Presbyterian uasion 


fiven it @ hearty support it i 
‘o the adhesion df oie fo 
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“geen than £1000. : 
his ship not one has less tha large portion of thee A 


believed, is, year after year, rigidly and faithfully | 


o, Lady Bateman, Lady Anderson, and other ladies 


distinction, are among its members. Those who 
oin this church offer a tenth of their annual income | 
toward its support and extension, and this promise, it 
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a which hour the chief officer of the chureh—“ The | 


wearing @ purple cape, the color denoting authority. | 


stors, elders, amd cther offieers. A Liturgy was | 


Miss Mills, was given with great power on a very | public. ‘ 
pleudid organ which has been erected in the south | evil, and it is to have at least one train between Lon- 


| 








ments would take place, if they were sure of being 
received in a corps of their own countrymen on enter- 
ing the Turkish territory. 


Vicronta River.—Mr. W. S. Lindsay, the well-known 


and which is intended to be the cathedral of the boc y | shipowner, has written a letter showing the great 
f religionists of whom the late Rev. Edward Irving | commercial advantages which must follow an explora 
|} tion of Australia. 
oagregation hitherto assembling in Newman | great hall-door of Australia,” he sketches a route, 

0 | 
ssect, which assumes the title “The | the gold-fields at only twenty-two days distance from us 
Holy Catholie and Apostolic Church,” many distin- | by steam! 


Taking the Victoria river as “the 


which, after various railways bave been made, leaves 


Tue Power or Conscrence.—About twenty years ago 
a robbery was committed at the residence of Mr. Ste- 
phen Hobster, near the White Bridges, Shirbeck Quar- 
ter, Boston. Certain parties were suspected, but the 
offense was not brought home to them, and nothing 
more turned up till a few days since, when a party 


| waited on Mr. Hobster, and confessed being a party to 


the robbery. He moreover stated his desire to make 
restitution. He said there were four persons impli 
cated in the robbery, two of whom were still residing 
in the town, and getting their living as respectable 


tradesmen. The other one, he said, had been trans- 
penton, He made restitution to the extent of the 
oss.—Stamford Mercury. 


Post-Orrice Grievances.—Lord Kinnaird, the Chair- 
man of the Dundee and Perth railway, has addressed 
a long letter to Viscount Canning, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, complaining of the great irregularity of the mail 
trains from the south, especially as experienced in 
Scotland, on which the accumulated delays of a long 
route must fall. The noble lord considers the root of 
the evil to lie in the parsimony of the post-oftice author- 
ities, by their anxiety to have a surplus revenue, and 
contends that the primary object of our postal system 
ought not to be revenue, but the proper service of the 
He also points out one mode of rectifying the 


don and Seotland on the express system, so that, the 
stoppages being few, the chances of detention would 
| be greatly lessened. 


Trencn.—lIt gives us pleasure to announce the pro- 


The chief besuty of the ehuteh, however, is the altar, | mised early appearance of two new works by Richard 


hich is carved out of all sorts of colored marble, and | 


Chenevix Trench, Vicar of Ichenstoke Hants—a second 
| part of his ingenious and suggestive “Study of 
Words,” and a volume on “The Synonyms of the 


ittaM Jay, oF Batn.—Mr. Jay describes in the | Greek Testament.” Both of these works will appear 


| from the press of Redfield, from the author’s proof- 
sheets. 


Tue Great Storm.—Inquests were held on three 
men who had perished, in different parts of the metro- 
polis, from the effects of the inclement weather. A 
verdict was accordingly returned in each ease. 


Tse Prvratist.—The Earl of Guilford has resigned 
his two livings of Alresford and St. Mary’s, Southamp- 
ton, with a view, no doubt, to retain the Mastership of 
St. Cross. 

Dr. Merce at Berrast.—His Address, printed from 
MS., under the superintendence of the College Faculty, 
has just reached us. It is entitled “ Faith and Criti- 
cism; or, Dependence on God and Independence of 
Man.” 


Bowrtye.—Dr. Bowring is to succeed Sir George 
Bonham, as Governor of Hong-Kong, and Chief Super- 
intendent of British Trade in China. 


Horse-Batis.—An “old traveler” writes to the 
newspapers that grease or soap put into the horses’ 
hoofs will prevent the snow from remaining there. 


Fart Spencer—Earl Spencer is appointed Lord 
High Steward of Her Majesty’s household, in the room 
of the Duke of Norfolk, who resigns the appointment 
on account of impaired health. 


Inish Borovens.—Accurate returns have been called 
for by the government of the present actual state of 
the constituencies in the Irish boroughs, as compared 
with the number of electors on the registry immedi- 
ately after the passing of the Irish Reform Act. 


Romisn Sympatuy.—All the Irish Roman-Catholic 
archbishops and bishops, with one exception, have signed 
a joint address of sympathy to the Archbishop of Fri- 
burg. The solitary exception is “ John of Tuam,” who 
preferred inditing an epistle of his own. 


Tux Lovvre.—Six million franes have been expended 
this year on the Louvre: the Emperor wishes to lay 
out eight millions more in 1854, that he may astonis 
the Exhibition-visitors of 1855. 


Arrican Propucts.—The Cape Town Mail states that 
no legs than £50 has been reecived for a crop of ar- 
row-root grown upon half an acre of land at Port 
Natal. The soil in that neightorhood is said to be re- 
markably favorable to its cultivation. 

Texperance Inow.—Mesers. Baird and Company, ex- 
tensive iron-masters in the North of England, have 
agreed to pay 1d. per ton extra on the quantity of iron 
produced at furnaces wrought on total-abstinence prin- 
ciples. The experiment appears to have been attended 
with satisfactory results to all parties. 


Romisn Cuapiarss.—Lord Palmerston is making ar- 
rangements for rg at each prison a Roman- 
Catholic priest, to be paid by an annual sum propor- 
tioned to the average number of Catholie convicts; 
the Catholic chaplain is to have the same facilities of 
access to the Catholie convicts which the Protestant 
chaplain has to the Protestant convicts. 


A Testimonia.—The Liverpool Times understands 
that exertions are being made in Manchester to raise 
and present a testimonial (in the shape of a life-an- 
nuity) to Mr. Archibald Prentice, author of the “ His- 
tory of the Anti-Corn-Law League,” who for many 
years was the editor and proprietor of the Manchester 
Times, and whose exertions contributed so largely to 
the success of the Anti-Corn-Law League. The move- 
ment has been originated by a few of Mr. Prentice’s 
friends, who feel desirous that, in his declining years, 
he should be released as much as possible from pecu- 
niary cares. 

Ecxert.—Letters have been received from Paris, 
stating that Carl Eckert, the former conductor and di- 
rector of Mad. Henrietta Sontag’s operas and concerts, 
had accepted the place of first conduetor of the Italian 
Opera in Vienna, the engagement to commence on the 
Ist of April. He had previously declined a similar 
situation at Munich. 


Porutation oF European Turkey.—Mr. Bowen reck- 
ons the population of European Turkey at 6,330,000 
Christians of the Greek Church, 260,000 of the Latin, 
60,000 Armenians, 100,000 Jews, 100,000 Franks, 
830,000 Turks, 920,000 Mohammedans of other races. 


Loxpon Srreets—The London Morning Chronicle 
holds this 1 e; “Withthe tion of New-York, 
the streets of Tipton, after nightfall, exhibit a more 
abominable spectacle than those of any other capital 
in Christendom.” 


Covurts—Punch defines a courthouse as a place 
where a penny’s worth of justice is purchased with a 
a worth of law. ere is only one thing less 
profitable than suing people, and that is, going their 
security. 

Unseatep Corresponpexcr.—Among other expedi- 
ents to avoid the present high rates of ocean postage. 
is the practice of sending letters across the sea by pri- 
vate hands unsealed. A person may convey @ port- 
manteau full of letters in this way without charge 
upon them for the transit service. It is impessible to 
estimate the extent of the unsealed and — eorre- 
spondence, especially between the myriads of emigrants 
in the British colonies and other. countries, oad thor 
friends in the mother country. 


CaTHEpRaL yy ee Oliver Cromwell — 
troopers,” sa e Albion, “stabled their 
horees in Fa ong, wl Ww 
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Diviston or Lanp.—The Duke of Hamilton, being 
the owner of a large estate in the northern division of 
Lancashire, has recently availed himself of the exist- 
ing demand for land to take a hint from the Freehold- 
land Socicties, and to sell his property, not as a vast 
territory, but in smaller divisions. The reeult has been 
eminently successful. 


_ Trust Esrares.—The land settled on charitable trust 
in gland and Wales, consists of 442,015 acres of 
freehold ; the personal property so settled amounts to 
6, 688,609/., and the rent charges on land ted for 
charitable pur; oses to 79,9301 The total income of 
these different properties is estimated at 1,209,395/., 
and their total value is computed at fifty millions, or 
nearly one year’s net revenue of the United Kingdom. 


“ Mora Scortanp!"—This is the title of a paper in 
Chambers’s Journal, from which we learn that in forty 
cities and towns in Scotland, 

Every 149 of the population support a dram-shop ! 

While it requires 981 to keep a akert 

1067 to support a butcher! ! 

And 2281 to sustain a bookseller! !! 


Dunper.—The Scottish Temperance Review calculates 
that Dundee spends yearly on drink about £200,000; 
while £7000 will more than cover ,its expendi- 
ture for all religious, educationa), and benevolent ob- 
jects put together. 


Execrriciry anp CuLornororm.—Dr. Tobert de Lam- 
balle, a physician of Paris, announces that a shock of 
electricity given toa patient dying from the effects of 
chloroform, immediately counteracts its inflnenee, and 
returns the sufferer to life. 


War vs. Ram-ways.—The money annually expended 
in preparation for war would make 10,000 miles of 
railway a year, at a cost of £20,000 per mile. 


Sympatny vor Irisn Parriors.—The Irish patriots 
were political offenders, and in their own eyes, and 
also -in the eyes of millions of Americans, the cause 
they were engaged in was as just as that of Kossuth 
in Hungary, Prince Adam Czartoryezky in Poland, or 
Mazzini in Italy. They were no vulgar felons, but men 
of character, station, great ability, and high enthusi- 
asm. They were a and rebels, but in their 
conspiracy there was hardly the semblance of coneeal- 
ment, and in their rebellion the absence of one act of 
wanton or cold-blooded atrocity! There is, therefore, 
nothing strange or unaccountable in the reception given 
them ia America—Hull Adv. ; 


Ifesrew—-A French lady at Athens, established in 
1849 a prize of five thousand francs for the Jewish 
damsel who, after close examination, should be declared 
the most proficient in the Hebrew language. It has 
been divided between a young lady of the city of 
Nancy and another of Strasburg, 2,700 franes to one, 
and 2,300 to the other. The three Grand Rabbis of 
the Central Consistory of France, and several eminent 
Hebrew scholars were the judges. They found the 
competitors thoroughly versed, and worthy in an absd- 
lute sense of what was awarded. 


Porrucat.—At a late public meeting, the earl of 
Shaftesbury, in a speech referring to Portugal, consid- 
ered that if there was, on the face of the earth a coun- 
try that owed much to England, it was that. Not- 
withstanding the Criminal Code of that country, issued 
last December, provided that if any individual enter- 
tained any notions different from those of the estab- 
lished religion, the penalty attached would be three 
years’ imprisonment, with a fine proportioned to the 
station in life of the culprit! Attempting any means 
to propagate other doctrimes than those of Popery, or 
even the celebration of public worship in any other 
way than Popery approved, would be attended with 
the same results! Such was the conduct of a petty 
power, which, but for England, would have been blot- 
ted out of the map of nations, 


Irish Antiqurries.—A new quarterly has been stated 
at Belfast, called the Irish Archeological Journal, to 
which Dr. Reeves, a celebrated Irish antiquarian, is 
the chief contributor. It is designed to place within 
reach of the public the most interesting antiquities 
relative to the early history, race, manners, religion, 
and polities of the Irish, which had been contained 
before in rare and voluminous books, such as the “An- 
nals of the Four Masters,” “The Hibernia Dominica- 
na,” Archdall’s Monasticon,” and many others. Ireland 
has been conquered, and ruled, and peopled by many 
different races—Partholanians, Nimhedians, Firlbogs, 
Damonii, Milesians, Gauls, and Danes, who have all 
left behind them marks and indications of their exist- 
ence, now, after so many centuries, to be disentombed 
and deciphered of their mystery. Fragments of the 
old ecclesiastical furniture of the Irish Church have 
been brought to light by Dr. Reeves, and placed in a 
curious attitude with reference to existing ecclesiastical 
organizations. 


Harsu Justicrn—A woman named Mary Hill was 
tried on the 8th of March at the Middlesex Sessions, 
and convicted of stealing a watch from a man with 
whom she had made acquaintance in the streets late 
at night. And when the time came for pronouncing 
sentence upon her, Mr. Sergeant Adams, the presiding 
judge, ordered her to be transported for seven years ; 
but the prisoner having launched some abuse at a po- 
liceman who had given evidence against her—calling 
him “a pig, a perjured pig”—Mr. Sergeant Adams 
sentenced her to ten years’ exile, or three extra years’ 
transportation, literally for railing at a constable. 





The Cheapest and Best, Magazine, 

Fo THE FAMILY CIRCLE, is WOODWORTH’S 

YOUTH’S CABINET. So say the conductors of the press 
generally, and the public to boot. Have you subscribed for it? 
Now is the time. A new volume has just commenced, and multi- 
tudes of subscriptions are coming in. There are 48 pages of the 
choicest reading in each number, and ever so many pictures, It 
costs but ove suene rams when taken in clubs of five, but 80 
cents. Try it. You will find it an unfailing source of delight and 
improvement to your children. Addresa, 

D. A. WOODWORTH 

268-3t 118 Nassau street, New-York. 

N RS. PARTINGTON’S CARPET-BAG 
OF FUN. 

A most amusing work of 300 pages, with 150 humorous engray- 
fogs by Dartey, McLenas, and other artists, celebrated for their 
witty designs, and a collection of nearly 1000 comic stories, fanny 
adventures, queer anecdotes, laughable puns, witty parodies 
amusing poetry, and other entertaining matter, compiled and ar- 
ranged with a view to make this book a perfect ExcycLopaota oF 
Fen! laughter for all the year, harmless enjoyment for the home- 
circle, and containing nothing objectionable. It is a book for 
youth and old age; a book to trifle away the dull hour, to enliven 
the dull circle; a book for the steamboat, the stage, the car, or 
the drawing-room. Many of the best sayings of Mrs. Partington 
are included among the numerous contents; the most amusing 
fugitive trifles of such men as Jerrold, Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, 
Albert Smith, Mark Lemon, and the floating waifs and straws of our 
own best writers (which would otherwise be lost) are here collected. 
The book is beautifully printed on fine, white paper, and is sold 
for 50 cents in ornamental paper. An edition in cloth, gilt elegant, 
with extra title by Darey, 75 cents, making the cheapest work of 
the kind extant. For sale by every bookseller in the United 
States; or will be sent to the address of any person, postage free, 
who will remit us the money, pre-paid. Address, 

GARRETT & CO., Purtisuers, 
269-2t* No, 18 Ann st., New-York, 
MITH & ENGLISH, Booxsecixrs ard Purtisners, 
No. 36 Nerth Sixth street, PHILADELPHIA, will shortly 
Publish— 

Henestennenc’s Curistotocy or TRE OLp Testament. 
A new and revised Translation from the last German edition. 

FamsBarRN ON THE TYPOLOGY oF THE SceiprurEs. 
Enlarged and improved edition, in 2 vols. 

Cotes on THE Soverrianty oF God. 

We will also receive shortly, 
CHALYBAEN’S HISTORICAL SURVEY OF MODERN PHILO. 
SOPHY, FROM KANT TO HEGEL. 

Translated from the German; with an Introductory Preface, 

by Sir Wau. Haminron. 

Also, a full supply of the valuable Publications of Messrs. J, & T. 
Crark, of Edinburgh, which we offer for sale at very low prices, as 
heretofore. 

Constantly on hand, a very large and valuable stock of Books, 
in every department of TuroLogicaL LITERATURE. 

267-4 SMITH & ENGLISH, 36 North Sixth street. 
ee In preparation, 

HE AMERICAN GREEK AND ENGLISH NEW 

TESTAMENT, WITH NOTES FOR THE PEOPLE, es 

pecially zealous and useful Christians who have not received 
collegiate education. 

Its chief characteristics are the following : . 

1. Phe first column consists of the Text of Miu from Bagster’s 
Large-Print Greek Testament. The division of the Text into 
verses is that of the Polymicrian; into aphs, that of the 
Critical Greek Testament. Thus combi the excellences—in- 
cluding all oe eenie. rosea most important readings—of 
three valuable ions o 

2. The second contains an explanation of all the difficulties most 
likely to impede the progress of the private student ; and refer- 
ences. The references of the a Testaments “will be 
found, it is believed, really illustrative of the Sacred Text ;” they 

nguished thoee 





are disti from of the Polymicrian by being placed 

ithin b 
"3. The third contains, substantially, the authorised version from 
the standard edition of the Bible Society. In all cases when a dif- 
ferent rendering is given, it is printed in black letters. 

4 The fourth consists of Notes from the most distinguished 

ical writers ; and references. 

Bipitbe whole is 80 arranged as to meet the eye at a glance. 
References to didiculties explained beyond the pages which lie 
open before the eye of the student are avoided as much as the 
nature of the work will allow, thereby preventing the trouble and 
perplexity consequent on frequently turning to other parts of the 
volume. 

__A Key to the Pronunciation of Greek, which, when once 
mastered, will havea tendency to render the path of the Student 






















The pi wed -wd gm happy to say, that Rev. J. J. Owen, D.D., 
Vice-Principal of the New-York Free Academy, and a well-known 
editor of the Greek has consented to examine 
the sheets of the work, make such suggestions or corrections 
as he may deem necessary to the and accuracy of the 
edition. 
ted on good and on bew type ex 

proviged for the parposs N will be spared to -~ 
American Greek En, = 
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PENDENT: 


AURICE’S LETTER TO DR. JELF. 
THE WORD “ETERNAL” AND THE PUNISHMENT 
OF THE WICKED. A Letter to the Rey. Dr. Jelf, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Principul of King’s College. By Frepenice 
Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincotn’s Inn. From the second 
fakes be 8vo. pamphlet. Price 20 cents. This day pub- 
ished, 


CHAS. 8. FRANOIS & CO., No. 252 Broadway. 


_— —--,——-- a 


HE BRITISH POETS FOR SCHOOLS, with N otes, 
by Prof. J, R. Bop. 


. wat [ety lon, - = = = price $1 00 
. Yo 's Ni 0 hee - “ 10 
3. Thomson's Roast > - SON * 10 
4, Cowper's Task,&c., -  - + «= * 100 


Published by A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John street. 

The Publishers beg leave to commend these annotated editions 
of Milton, Young, and Thomson, to the particular consideration of 
a and of all who are concerned in selecting 

ery ¢ and pri- 
vate. They cannot better express their Joe nace ae 
excellencies of these editions, than by copying a portion of the 
introductory observations of the editor, prefixed to Thomson’s 


“In this age, when the press is covering our land with a frivo- 
lous and pernicious lite: there is ous that 
generation will too much neglect, if not enjirely lose sight 


of the Bri 


rusal only, but of —especially 
oung—for the varied infurmation which they contain; for the 
toa and taste, and high order of genius which display, 
and for the eminent service which they are adapted to effurd in the 
proper culture of the m nd .nd of the heart.” teow 


HE UNITED STATES JOURNAL is the largest 
Quarto published in America.and contains more reading mat- 
ter than any $2 Maguzine. Price 25 cents per annum. 
About a year ago we promised to bestow upon our subscribers a 
— of $1,000 as soon as their number should reach 100,000. 
e have also offered premiums to the amount of $300 to several 
persons sending the largest numbers of subscribers. We hereb: 
announce, that all the above preniiums will be awarded on the 25th 
day of March, 1854. We are also offering other inducements to 
subscribers and agents. 
Sample copies, containing particulars, sent to order free of 





c " 

Publishers of papers, giving this ove insertion, will be placed 

our subscription list for the year. . paates 
268-1f A. JONES & CO., Tribune Buildings. 


\ JALUABLE BOOKS FOR MINISTERS AND 

STUDENTS OF THE BIBLE.—Published by Ivison anp 
Paixxery, 178 Fulton street, New-York, (successors of Newman & 
Ivison and Mark H. Newman & Co.) 


VINET.—Homtietics; or, Taz Turory or Prracume. By A. 
Viser, D.D.: Translated and edited by Tuomas H. Sxrxner, D.D., 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral T , in the Union 
Thological Seminary of New York. $125. Just Published. 

In Gensporr'’s Leipsie Repertory for October, 1853, p. 10, is a 
notiee of Vinet’s Iomiletics, which says: 

“ The originality of the author is as manifest in this work as in his 
Pastoral Theology; it is simple in arrangement, rich in details, and 
brilliant in execution. The Reformed (Calvinistic) type of theology 
is even more clearly stamped upon this work than upon his edmira- 
ble Pastoral Theology.” 





In Press, 
VINET.—Paerorat Treoioey; or, Tar Treory or tHe Evan- 


GELICAL Ministry. Translated and edited, with notes and additions, | 


by Dr. Skinner. Second Edition. 
Ivison & Purxney'’s Stanparp Pusrications. 

KITTO.—A Cyclopwdia of Biblical Literature. By Jonn Krrto, 
D.D., F.8.A., Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” &e., &e. Assisted by 
numerous able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and 
American. Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 554 En- 
gravings on Wood. Two Volumes, Royal Octavo, 1878 pages, half- 
calf, $7 50. 

From Hornes Introduction, 

“ This Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which has 
preceded it, and leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which 
ean throw light on the criticism, interpretation, history, ge« hy, 
archeology, and physical science of the Bible. It is beautifully 


printed.” 
From the Biblical Repository. 

“ We regard it as a most 2 and practically useful contri- 
bution to the cause of sound Biblical learning, and have no doubt 
that it will soon take the place, in the estimate of scholars, of every 
oo of the kind. 

“The enlistment of so many scholars in the production of a single 
work, each one presenting in a brief compass the results of a life- 
time of research, in precisely the matters where he is most at home, 
could not fail of enriching it with an amount of learning and scholar- 
ship to which, of course, the work of no single mind, however great, 
could pretend.” 

BUSH.—Nores on tee Pentatevcn, Criricat, EXeerricaL, 
AND Practical. By Rev. Groner Busu, B.D. 7 vols. dnodecimo, 
namely, Genesis, 2 vols., $1.75; Exodus, 2 vols., $1.50; Leviticus, 
1 vol, 75 cents; Joshua, 1 vol., 75 cents; Judges, 1 vol., 75 cents. 

The charactor-of Professor Busn'’s Notes has become amply 
established, and the growing demand shows that as a help to bibli- 
cal instruction they are found to be truly invaluable. In twelve 
years, from thirty to forty thousand copies have been sold. For a 
clear and accurate analysis of the force of original terms—putting the 
English reader almost upon a par with the Hebrew scholar—for a 
satisfactory solution of difficulties—for felicitous citation of parallel 
passages—and for a vein of pertinent and impressive gunetioal re- 
marks—it would not be easy to name a work of superior merit. The 
testimonials received in great numbers from pastors and Bible-class 
aetchers in all sections of the country, put its value in these respects 
beyond question. 

The pictorial illustrations throw important light npon many sub- 
jects of antiquity. The whole Levitical service—the Tabernacle and 
all its appendages—receive in this way great fullness and distinctness 
of elucidation. 

Although Professor Busn, since the original publication of these 
volumes, has embraced peculiar views of Christianity, these volumes 
remain in all their original intrinsic value, and contain no traces of 
his present theological sentiments. 

In these Notes a service kas been performed for the exposition of 
these porsions of the Old Testament similar to that rendered by Mr. 
Barnrs to the New. 

CAMPBELL'S NOTES ON THE FOUR GOSPELS.—Trans- 
lated from the Greek, with preliminary Dissertations, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, from the latest London edition. 2 yols,, 
octavo. Muslin. $4.50. 

TYNDALE'S TESTAMENT.—The New Testament of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. By Wittiam Tynpa.r, the Martyr; 
printed from the original edition, 1526; being the first vernacular 
translation from the Greek: with a Memoir of fis Life and Writings. 
To which are annexed, the essential variations of Coverpa.e's, 
Tomas Matrnew'’s, Cranmer’s, the Geneva, and the Bishops’ 
Bibles, as Marginal Readings. By J. P. Dapygy. 12mo. $2. 

This original book is highly valuable to every clergyman. Often 
the translation of Tyndale is so lucid and vigorous as to afford an 
excellent commentary on the common translation, The text is from 
the London edition of Bagster, and the additions of the variations 
by Mr. Daswney add greatly to the value of this edition. 

DEVOTIONAL HYMNS AND RELIGIOUS POEMS.—By 
Tuomas Hastines, author of various musical and miscellaneous 
publications, 1 vol. 18mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

JAHN'S BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.—Translated from the 
Latin, with additions and corrections. By Tuomas C. Upnam, Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, &., in Bowdoin College. 
Fifth edition. Price $2.50. 


No man can be a good interpreter of the Bible without a familiar 
knowl of Biblical archeology. The Hebrew Scriptures every- 
where und in allusiens to the manners and customs of the 
Israelites and their neighbors, which were in many respects wholly 
unlike our own, or any with which we are — Dr. Jahn is 
confessedly at the head of this department. ile Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages in the University of Vienna, in addition to numer- 
ous other learned yy he issued a Treatise in German on 
the Antiquities of the Bible, in five octavo volumes, with numerous 
plates. Ile compressed the substance of this great work into a single 
volume, written in Latin, and ealled Arc ogia Biblica in 
Epitomen redacta, of which the present work is a tranelation, 
with numerous observations from larger German edition, and 
valuable notes by the translator. It contains the substance of what 
Uconrvs has spread over thirty-four folio volumes, and is itself the 
source of nearly all the later treatises on Biblical antiquities. 

CUDWORTH'S COMPLETE WORKS.—The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe, wherein all the reason and wy of 
Atheism is confuted, and its impossibility demonstrated. A Treatise 
on Immutable Morality, with a Discourse concerning the true notion 
of the Lord’s Supper; and two Sermons on 1 John ii. 3, 4—and 
1 Cor, xv. 27. First American edition. With References to the 
several quotations in the “ Intellectual System,” and Memoir of the 
Author. By Tuomas Biron, M.A. 2 large octavo yolumes, Muslin. 

6. 


The Intellectual System of Dr. Copwortn is justly reckoned the 
most valuable treasure of aneient Theology and Philosophy extant 
in any language; ft is truly called “ An immense storchouse of facts, 
of arguments, and principles.” 

BEMAN ON THE ATONEMENT.—Christ, the only Sacra- 
mentor the Atonement, in its relation to God and Man. By Natnan 
8. S. Bewan, D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Chureh, Troy; 
with an Introductory Chapter, by Sawvet H. Cox, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Enlarged edition, 171 pages, 12mo. Muslin, 50 cents. 

This book contains a clear, candid, able, and Scriptural view of 
the great Atonement, in its nature, necessity, and extent. 

Clergymen and Theological Students supplied with the 
above books, generally, at a liberal disconnt. 
IVISON & PHINNEY, 
266 Bteow 178 Fulton street, N. Y. 


Manufactory.—No. 591 Broadway, Opposite the Metro- 
politan Hotel and Niblo’s Garden. 

The reader is respectfully informed that at the above establish 
ment will always be found a select and extensive assortment of 
Under-Garments, Hosiery &c., many styles of which are man- 
ufactured on the premises, or imported direct. Those requiring 
such goods are invited to call and examine the assortinent, which 
will be freely exhibited and sold at very reasonable prices. 

227-ly UNION ADAMS. 


LOAKS, SHAWLS, AND FANCY FURS.—At the 

Paris Mantilla Emporium, 361 Broadway.—The attention 

of Ladies is especially invited to one of the largest, richest, and 

most distinguished assemblages: the above-named articles, suited 
for the Fall season, ever exhibi‘:1 in this city. 

The varieties comprise Lyons Velvet Cloaks, both plain and 
embroidered, in black and every color; Silk, Satin, and Velvet 
Mantillas ; Talmas, Circulars, &c. ; Plain and embroidered Cloth 
Cloaks, of every fashionable design and all the prevailing shades. 

Misses’ and Young Ladies’ Cloaks, Mantillas and Talmas ; 
Mourning Cloaks, &c., &c. 

India Camel’s Hair Shawls and scarfs; Persian, Delhi and 
Deccan do. ; and an exquisite assortment of Long and Square 
Broche and French Cashmere Shawls; together with every 
quality in plain and embroidered Canton Crape. 

Furs of all Nations, in Tippete, any — Cuffs, Victorines 
and Capes, Inspection is respectfully invited. 

" - GEO. BULPIN, 
Paris Mantillg Emporium, 
255-521 ‘361 Broadway 


OSIERY AND UNDER-GARMENTS.—A. Ranxix 
& Co., 104 Bowery, Manufacturers and Importers of 
Hosiery and Under-Garments of every description. 

Buyers of these articles will find at the Mammoth Hosiery and 
Under-Garment Establishment, 104 Bowery, a very large stock, 
offered at very low prices. 

Importing and manufacturing largely, and having an experience 
of more than thirty years in the business, A. R. & Co. assure 
those who may purchase of them, that they can sell the best goods 
at prices often paid for inferior articles. 

lk, Woolen, Merino, Cotton Under-Vests and Drawers, of 
any size and quality, made to order. 

The Under-Garments of A. R. & Co. are universally recom- 
mended by 
moting 





ysicians as at once preserving health, and pro- 
rt. They are elastic, durable, unshrinkable, and 
cheap. 


Remember the Old Stand, 104 Bowery, near Grand street, 
established in 1623. 

0&9 The wholesale and retail departments entirely separete. 

224-ly 

MPORTED CARPETINGS.—Fatt 1853.—PerErson 

& Hompurev, 379 Broadway, corner of White street, call the 
attention of their friende and the trade to their large and ifi- 
cent stock of rich and elegant Carpetings, imported direct 
the English and French manefactories for our city retail trade, 
consisting of “ Bouvais” —, in one entire piece—medallion 
center, Jandscape border. M ion Carpets, from the mest ce- 
lebrated manufacturers, and are not confined to one man’s exclu- 
sive make. 

Velvet ae A ae cam, rich design,and of every new 
pattern resent ‘ 

Tapestry waa Brussel s a oe for variety, wie one 
quality, are uneurpassed in hi States, w 
Sther ‘styles of Corpeting manufactured. We do not deem it 
necessary to part! our stock, or mention the number of 
our sales-rooms, but merely say, we defy the whole trade together, 
















to uce a better, all of which will be sold on the most reason- 
7 panned PETERSON & HUMPHREY, 
, wiy* 370 Broad 









INSURANCE. 


A MERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEW-HAVEN, CONN.—Local Office, Nos. 14 and 16 
Trixrry BuiLpine, Broadway, New-York. 





| 


39 





et MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHRISTIAN COLONY.—A few families intend- 

“ . : 
and new soil, in a healthy heantion, wp ey oie tio, soon 
to be, will welcome to their company a few persous, ou certain 





Prof. B. SILLIMAN, Sen., President. 

Prof, JONATHAN KNIGHT, M.D., Vice-President 
JOHN W. , Treasurer, 

N LOCAL TRUSTEES. 

New York—SAMUEL LEEDS, JESSE W. BENEDICT. 

Brooklyn—CYRUS P, SMITH, ICHABOD 8, SPENCER. 


LOCAL OFFICERS. 
PERLEY D. WHITMORE, " 
H, D. BULKLEY, M-D., Medical estoce, 
Examinations daily, at the c] . 
on y; + ies, trom 1 to 8 o'clock, and at No 
ACTUAL CASH SURPLUS, $130,649 62, 


and constantly —ee The first Company to comp 
late law of New-Y w —_— Life adr oe 
0 


or under the laws of which such Company is organized, as a 
Seeys fe oO cases transacting business in the State of 
ew- York. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY. 


State or New-Yorx, lier’s Office, 
ALBANY, 10, 1853, i 
Whereas, Satisfactory evidence has been furnished to me, that 
Perley D. of New-York City and County, has been duly 
appointed an Agent of the American Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pauy, being an Insurance Company incorporated by the State of 


Connecticut ; 
And whereas, It from the Certificate of the Treasurer of 
said State, under his and official seal, the said Company has 


ras with the requirements of the 14th section of the act, en- 
tided “ Aw act to provide for the Incorporation of Life and Health 
Insurance Companies, and in relation to Agencies of such Com- 
panies,” passed June 24, 1853, and an act of amending said section, 
passed July 18, 1853 ; 

And whereas, A certified copy of the resolution of the Trustees 
of said Company, nting Jerse W. Benedict, of New-York City 
and County, as its Attorney in this State,has been filed in this 
Office, as required by said original section 14; 

Now, therefore, In pursuance of the provision of the acts afore- 
said, I, John C. Wright, Comptroller of the State of New-York. do 
hereby certify that the said Perley D. Whitmore is authorized as 
an Agent for the said Company, to transact the business of Life 
Insurance in this State, so forth as he may be legally empow- 
ered by his letter of appointment, and the instructions which may 
be given to him by the said Company. 

In witness whereof, | have hereunto subscribed my name, and 
caused the seal of my office to be affixed, the day and year first 
above written. 

[t.s.] JOHN C. WRIGHT, Comptro#er. 

Policy holders and the — are invited to call at the Office, 
Nos. 14 und 16 Trinity Building, Broadway, and receive copies of 
the last Aunual Report, and information concerning any and all 
matters relating to the Company. (ffice Nos. 14 and 16 Trinity 
Building. 

156-w13t P. D. WHITMORE, Actuary. 


CAPITAL $200,000.—Office, Clinton Hall, cer. Beekman and 
Nassau streets, N, Y. This Company insures against loss or 
damage by Fire, on the most fuvorable terms, Buildings, Merchan- 





dise, Furniture, Vessels in Port, and their Cargoes, Orders by 
| post, or in person, will be promptly attended to, 
PRIMIDENT: 
BENJAMIN W. BENSON. 
DIRECTORS : 
A. C. Kingsland, James Coggeshall, J. G. Merritt, 


Wm. H. De Groot, 


Wm. H. Simonton, Chas. 8. Francis, 
James Morrison, 


James N. Crow, William Miles, 
Edward I. Jaques, Albert Journesay, Jr., George J. Byrd, 
Abm. B. Miller, Addington Regd, Seeley Brown, 
Edward V. Price, J. Edgar, John 8. Lounsbery, 
Wright Gillies, Jas. Litton, William West, 
Stephen W. Smith, John Hallett, Thomas Keech, 

T. A. Howe, J. O. Fowler, William Westerfield, 
M. M. Van Beuren, DanielfHodgman, Alpheus Underhill, 
William D, Andrews, Alex. C. Poillon, R. A. Tooker, 
Ebenezer Collamore, William T, Dugan, Thomas E. Cooper, 
Len.uel Bangs, George W. Farnham, Benjamin W. Benson. 
Thomas McEdrath, T. B. Coddington, 

267-26 WILLIAM P. LYON, Secretary. 

HE MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE CITY OF NEW-YORK.—Office, (Ocean Bank Build- 
ing,) Corner Fulton and Greenwieh streets. Cash Capital Two 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. 

Insurance against Loss or Damage by fire. 

Cc. V. B. OSTRANDER, President, 

GEORGE W. SAVAGE, Secretary. 250-ly 

HE PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN-«<Incorporated by the State of New-York. 

OFFICES.—No, 345 Fulton street, Brooklyn, Coppogite City 
Hall,) end corner William and John streets, New-York, (Shoe and 
Leather Bank Building.) 

CASH CAPITAL 200,000 DOLLARS. 

Insures Houses, Manufactories, Buildings, Machinery, Goods 
Merchahdise, Chattela, and Personal Estate, Shipe, Vessels, and 
Cargoes, (in port only,) and Ships Building, from Loss or Damage 
by Fire. 








DIRECTORS, 
Matthew Armstrong, Charlee C. Bette, 
Thos. J. Esterbrook, Edward Authony, 
8. Baldwin Chapman, James §. Rockwell, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 8. Van Benschoten, 
Jotham Weeks, John W. Hoyt, 
George W. Brown, Benjamin F. Seaver, 


Stephen Crowell, 
Richard E. Crook, 
Joba Harper, 
Francis B. Stryker, 
Alanson Trask, 
Rufus B. Graves, 


A. V. Stont, John A. Betts, Thomzs 8. Denike, 
James H. Taft, George W. Bergen, Wm. Vandeventer, 
J. D. Ingersell, Henry N. Conklin, David Barker, 
Jobn M. Hicks, Alexis Bragg, Gustav Schwab, 


Loring Andrews, George Hf. Ellery, 

Henry Collins, Edwin Beers, Henry Holt, 

Isaac H.Frothingham, Henry Bange, Joho D. Lawrence. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 

Pritanper Suaw, Secretary. 2267-26 


"| MUSIC. 


Moses F. Odell, 





second-hand; Boudoir Pianes, fur small rooms; Melodeons in 
great variety, and of the best quality. Exclusive agents for the 
superior piano-fortes, with and without the A®olian, made by 
Hallet, Davis, & Co. ; these pianos, having the grand suspension- 
bridge and impreved curved scale, produce a finer tone than 
apy others. ¢ ; 

A great variety of Second-hand Pianos, prices from $30 to 
$200. All instruments warranted, and offered very low. We 
have just published: “ Little Katy’s Dying Bed,” very popular, 
25 cents; “Deal Gently with the Motheriess,” 25 cents; “0, 
Call me Home again” baving a great sale, 25 cents; “Go it 
while you are Young Schottisch,” 25 cents; “ Young America 
Polka,” 25 cents, dedicated to Captain Ingraham, the deliverer 
of Koezta. Agreat variety of New Music. 
and seminaries will be supplied very low. 
country sent free of postage. 

269-ly BERRY & GORDON, 207 Broadway, New-York. 


ARHART'S PATENT IMPROVED MELODEONS, 

—Manufactured by ©. Petovser, Bloomfield N. J. — Per- 
sons wishing to purchase either at wholesale or retail, are in- 
vited to examine these instruments. Depot at the Warerooms 
for the sale of Chickering’s Piano-Fertes, No. 204 Broadway, 
New-York. 228-tf 


Teachers, the trade, 
Orders from the 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC—A Book 
for the People.—A Collection of Tunes and Hymne. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC; with 150 Psalms 
and Hymns, from the Collection of the General Association of 
Connecticut. 

It has been carefully compiled by Mr. Lroxarp W. Bacon, of 
New-Haven, and consists of 40 of the best known tunes, and of 
150 of the most useful and favorite hymns in the language. It 
is intended to promote singing by the entire congregation in those 
churches in which the Connecticut Psalm-book is used ; and yet a 
slight inspection will show that it is not intended to supersede the 
services of the choir, bu: rather to promote its dignity and useful- 
ness. 


will be found exceedingly convenient as a 
MANUAL FOR CHOIRS, 
containing those tuncs, and those only, which are almost univer- 
sally known. Asa 
COMPANION AT THE PRAYVER-MFETING, 

and evening lecture, this little volume will be found almost indis- 
pensable. P 

It is highly recommended by Rev. Drs. Day, Fitch. Hawes, and 
Bucon, of the Psalm-book Committee of the General Association 
of Connecticut. 

Orders may be addressed to DURRIE & PECK, New Haven, 
and MASON BROTHERS, New-York, publishers. 261-tf 


EORGE JARDINE—Orean Buttper.—Neo. 548 
Peari street, New-York. 5l-ly 


\ ELODEONS—GOODMAN’S PATENT.—Few are 
p probably aware to what perfection the Melodeon has ar- 
rived. The inetrumentinvented and patented by 11. N. GoopMan, of 
New-Haven, Ot., and manufactured exclusively by Goopman & 
BaLpwin ef that place, has qualities which secure for it a just 
preference over every thing else of the Melodeon kind, either for 
church or parlor. 

Two rows of Keys are combined with two or more sets of Reeds, 
with Coupler, Swells, &c., in such a,manner as to secure thore 
peculiar effeets which those familiar with large organs well know 
can only be produced with more than one Row or Bank of Keys. 

All varieties of the Carhart Patent Melodeon are also manufac- 
tured by us. 

In sweetness and purity of tone, as well as strength end volume. 
and promptness of the touch, these instruments are unsurpassed, 
and Messrs. G. & B. congratulate themselves on giving complete 
satisfaction in filling orders from abroad, warranting the purchaser 
as good an instrumest as if personally present, either at wholesale 
or retail. 


Liberal discount to the Trade. Prices as follows, to wit: 


No.1, 5 Octave, Scroll Legs... ... se ceeecececeeerereee 
“3,5 * Pianv Style. .........66-ceecsceereveers 
* 3,5 “ BESIIE. 0c 2000 socccccccceeey 
“ 4, 5 

6 

4 





IANOFORTES—AT 441 BROADWAY.— 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S (Boston) celebrated instruments 
with and without the much admired Molian; A. W. LADD & 
CO.’S well-known Pianos, with a large stock of new and second 
hand Pianos, of various make, for sale at low prices. Pianos to 
te oat LINCOLN & THOMPSON 
IANO-FORTES OF VERY SUPERIOR FINISH 
AND TONE:—The undersigned would a ae 
those PIANOS that they are constantly manufacturing, 
and Sen daheut attheir Warerooms, 114 THIRD AVENUE, 
an assortinent of very superior & ents, in large size, plain 
and carved cases, of 6, 63g, and 7 octaves, made in the very best 
manner and fully warranted. 
They would aiso state to those wishing a very superior instro- 
ment, that their PIANO-FORTES are fully equal and cannot be 
surpassed by any in the for beauty and fullness of tone, 
excellence and durability of workmanship, and long standing in 
tune. 
They will also sell Instruments of the same quality at lower 
prices than any others in the trade. 
Dealers and othere are invited to call before purchasing. Or- 
ders from the country promptly attended to. 
N. J. & F. HAINES, 114 Third Avenue 
244-ply Corner of Fourteenth-street, N. Y. 
*¢TPSHE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC ESTAB- 
LISHMENT.”"—HORACE WATERS.—333 Broadway. 


EEKMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY— | 


Even where it ig not adopted extensively in the congregation, it | 


Letters with a satisfactory reference will _ 
Josern H. Lapp, the publisher of this ym Trine ie 
| of family, moral and Christian associations, Occupation naming 

aboot the cum of money that could be invested in the enterprise, 
w much w set apart i iterary 
cna church - in &@common fund for } 
acksmith, a mason, and cabinet-maker 
urchase of location will be made soon; and post-paid, wien 


‘om the East or West, with suggestions or i erence 
localities will be considered, ee 269-2 ” 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—The Subscribers Manu- 
facture and keep constantly on hand all sizes of Church 
F , Steamboat, , Locomotive, School-house, and Planta. 
tion BELLS. These belis are hung with the patent iron yokes 
with movable arms. They can be turned teak os that the clap- 

will strike in a new pluce, which is desirable after a bell has 

a rung a few years. Springs are affixed in a new way to pre- 
vent the from resting on the Bell, thereby prolonging the 
sound, These Bells are manufactured from the best stock, and are 
cast in iron casings. At this Foundry these were first and 


are 

tee, that if Church Bells break within one year from date of 
chase, with fair usage, we will recast without charge. net 
all Bells is warranted. Nearly nine thousand bells have been cast 
and sold from this Foundry, which is the best evidence of their su- 
periority. We have fifteen Gold and Silver Medals, awarded from 
the various Pairs “for the best Bells for sonorousness and purity 
of tone.” We pay particular attention to getting up PEALS or 
CHIMES, and can refer to those furnished by us. Our Foundry ig 
within a few rods of the Hudson River, Erie Caval, and railroads 
running in every direction. As this is the largest establishment of 
the kind in the United States, and has the largest assortment 
Bells, orders can be filled with great dispatch. We can refer to 
Bells in Aad the Stetes. Old Pelis taken in exchange for pew 


ones, a on hand 
A. MENEELY’S SONS 
240-eow 26t West Troy, N. Y. 
ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Facto- 
ries, Steamboats, School houses, Plantations, Locomotwes, 
and Hose Carriages. ° 
on TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
roprietors are now prepared to cast Bells from 20 
20,000 tbe which are warranted not only equal, but superior 2 
quality of tone, prolongation of sound, and durability, to those 
made in Europe or this coun They attach a suitable cast-iron 
yoke, cast-iron frame and wheel, with an improved cast-steel 
spring, complete in all the parts. 

All parties wishing Bells, are invited to call and test the tone and 
quality before purchasing. All sizes, from 20 to 8,000 Iba. k 
constantly on hand at the Foundry, and at the Agency No, 
Dey street, New-York. 

setters addressed to the subscribers, Troy, Renssels 
N. Y., will meet with prompt attention s ne 
JONES & HITCHCOCK, 

Agents.G. H. Sworps & Co., 40 Dey street, N. Y., J. Uawey 

| Evans, Montreal, ©. W. 220-ly 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—-The Man 


ment announces a brief engagement with 
GENERAL TOM THUMB, 
beyond all question, not only the most popular, but 
THE SMALLEST MAN IN THE WORLD! 


surpassing in thie respect all the celebrated dwarfs of history, and 
now, after 


| 
| BEING ELEVEN YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 
| challenging all comparison, as a well-made, symmetrically-pro- 
portioned human being. 
| JUST TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF AGE, ONLY TWENTY- 
EIGHT INCHES HIGH, AND WEIGHING 
FIFTEEN POUNDS. 

Gen. Tom Thumb has bad the honor of appearing before all the 
Crowned Heads of Europe, with distinguished applause, and has 
presented himself in every city in America, only to create a sen- 
sation beyond imitation or parallel. Having devoted himself of 
late to the acquisition of a variety of new and pleasing accom- 
plishments, he now proposes to exhibit himself a few times, 

EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
in his Unique Performances, the most amusing imaginable, as well 
as the most extraordinary ever witnessed, 


THE LIVING GIRAFFES, THE SWISS BEARDED LADY, 
THE HAPPY FAMILY, 
the Living Anacondas, immense Bears, Siamese Twins, Chinese 
Collection, &c., to be seen as usual, without extra charge to the 
Museum visitors. 
Admittance 25 cents; children, under ten, 12 1-2 cents; seats in 
the first balcony and parquette, 12 1-2 cents extra 268-3t* 














¥ Ss, &c., 
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OPARTNERSHIP.—Publishing and Bookselling. 
The undersigned, having purchased the interest of NEWMA 
& IVISON, in the Publishing, Bookselling, and Stationery business, 
have this day formed a pe eye for continuing the same, at 
the old stand, under the name of IVISON & PHINNEY, No, 178 
Fulton st., New-York, where they will be happy to see the friends 
and customers of their rir firms of Mark H. Newman & Co, 
Newman & Ivison, and of H. and E. Phinney, Cooperstown, and 
Phinney & Co., Buffalo. The last-named house wil! be continued 
as hitherto, (Mr. Phinney retaining bis interest,) where Book-buyers 
in Western New-York will find a full supply of the publications of 
Ivison & Phinney, who will also furnish in New-York, the publica- 
tions of Phinney & Co., Buffalo. 
The accounts of Newman & Ivison will be settled by the under- 
signed. New-York, Jan. 2, 1854. HENRY IVISON, 
HENRY F. PHINNEY, 
No. 178 Fulton st. 


\HILSON, RICHARDSON & CO., 374 BROAD- 
WAY, New York; 101 and 103 Blackstone street, Boston. 
AIR WARMING AND VENTILATING WAREHOUSES 

CHILSON’S WORLD'S FAIR PRIZE MEDAL FURNACE, as 
recently improved and putented, is adapted to a classes of public 
and private buildings. 

Alter baving been subjected, for the past five years, to the most 
severe practical tests, this Furnace is now most favorably known, 
end extensively used throughout the United States and Canada. 
It possesses advantages worthy the attention of those in want of a 
Jirst class Ventilating Furnace—is a powerful heater, very durable 
not liable to repairs, economical in the use of fuel, equally adapted 
for Anthracite, Bituminous Coa!, or Wi od, and is particularly ap 
growed for the quality of the warm air obtained —special provision 

veing made for the supply of a large amount of moderately warmed 
pure air, entirely free from the effect of contact with red hot fron, e 

Also, Five Sizes of an IMPROVED PORTABLE FURNACE, 
euperior to any thing of the kind ever before offered—simple in ita 
construction, compuct in form, efficient in operation, and easily 
managed. Being entirely of cast iron, (the pot lined with heavy 
soap-stone,) is perfectly durable, and not liable to the escape of 
gases and smoke, which bas ever been the objection te ordinary 
portable furnaces. 

Four Sizes of Dr, CLARKE’S VENTILATING SCHOOLSTOVES, 
particulariy commended to the attention of school committees, 
and others in want of apparatus for thoroughly and properly warm- 
ing and ventilating school-rooms and hulls, 

EMERSON'S PATENT VENTILATORS of a)! Sizea, and venti- 
lating upparatus in every variety. A complete assortment of Iron, 
Bronzed, Plated, and Enameled Registers, and Hot Air Grates. 

Manufacturers of the MEPROPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, a 
new and superior article, embraeing all the modern improvements, 
combining beauty, utility, durability, and economy, with perfect 
efficiency in operation. 

very Range warranted. 

Agents for the MIRROR MARBLE and NEW-Y. RK MARBLED 
TRON MANTELS, and other Wares, 

References to parties having our apparatus in use in all parts of 
the country, with explicit directions for setting the furnace, and all 
information necessary for properly warming and ventilating public 
and private buildings, may be gratuitously obtained by application 
at either of our warehouses. $46.26 


i PATENT PLATFORM AND COUN- 

TER SCALES.—No man doing business by weight should be 
without these invaluable weighing machines. They are adapted to 
anyrequired operation of weighing.as railroad track and depot scales, 
dormant and portable scales for warehouses, stores, foundries, &e. 
Hay and Coal Scales, &c. Counter Scales of every description for 
the retailer. They have been long known and thoroughly tested, 
and are universally acknowledged as the standard from which 
there is no appeal. 

For sale, at reduced prices, by 

200-ly FAIRBANKS & CO., No. 89 Water street, New-York. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of 


266-3teow 
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GRAND, SEMI-GRAND, AND SIX-OCTAVE DOUBLE 
ACTION HAKPS. Wareroome, 205 Broadway. ‘ave always on 
hand a large and elegant collection of these beautiful instruments, 


with every article connect:d with the Harp, of the best quality, 
aud at moderate prices. A list of prices and descriptions can be 
received by mail, single posiage. 
J. F. BROWNE, London and New York. 
266 52t [Established 1810.) 


TEW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. WAT- 
1 SON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. has lately 
received from France a species of Passion Flower, which proves 
perfectiy hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having stood 
the winter here without any protection whatever, and is now (July 
20) in full bloom, It is one of the most vigorous runners in culti- 
vation, making shoots of five jeet in length in a single season, and 
continues its bloom till oe severe frosts, Its rich palinate foli- 
age, and curious and splendid flowers, which are delightfully 
fumed, appear in constant succession for several months, The 
very singular appearance of the Passion Flower, in the arrange- 
ment of its stamens in the form of a cross, and its triple crown, 
have suggested the idea of its being emblematical of the passion of 
Jesus Christ, This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. 

PLANTS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

One dozen finest bardy running Vines, suitable for the piazza, 
border, or eshrabbery, $4; one dozen fine hardy ruoning roses, 
in ail colors, best named sorte, $4; Irieh Ivy, good plants, $4 per 
dozen. 

N. B.—A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing every plant and 
tree required in the Garden, Greenhouse, Nursery, or Orchard, 
will be sent gratis on application, and post-paid, on receipt of one 
dollar. 

Carriage of Plants paid to New-York, 354-34 

PATENT MIRROR MANTELS.—The subscriber 

would call the attention of builders and others interested, 
to a new and beautiful style of Mawrens, excelling marble in lus- 
tre and finish, while the price is so moderate as to make it an 
object to purchasers. 

Wann ain Furnaces put up in churches and other public 
buildings, dwellings, &c., in the most approved manner 
Prof. Emerson’s system of ventilation, introduced in <omnec- 
tion with warming, insuriug at all times a wholeseme a:, 
Particular attention paid to the ventilation of water craft, on 
Emerson's plan, as used by some of the finest steamers and clip- 
pers on the ocean 

: GEORGE WALKER, 8934 Leonard street, 

44-f 


Near Broadway. 

ATCHES AND JEWELRY.—The Subscriber is 

selling all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, Jew- 
eiry and Silver Ware, at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 
Junoensen Watcues,—Real Jules Jurgensen Watches received 
by every arrival, with certificates from bim with each Watch, war- 
ranted perfect time-keepers. 
Cooper Watcners.—Duplex and Levers in Hunting and Magic 
Cases, fect time-keepers. J 

inna eawDent Seconp, and Quarter Second Watches, for tim- 

horses, in gold end silver cases, 
CHronomETers.— Splendid Gold Pocket Chronometers, which 
rup without any variation. ‘ 
Fiout-Day Watcurs.—Watches which run eight days. 
Pramet Watcnes, for 1 wy cases, 
Diamoxp Wartcues, for jes—eome 
Macte Warcues, which change into three bt Watches. 
Warcues which wind up and turn the hands without any key. 


Fine Gold Lepine Watcbes, four holes jew “+. 
Fiae Goid Detached Lever, - - 
Gold Enameled Watches for the Ladies, - 
Gold English Patent Levers, - - - 
Gold English Patent Levers, hunting cases, 
Sliver Patent Leversaslowas - - - 

« Detached Levers,- - -~ - - + + - 


TEER SE 
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PIANOS.—T. Gitpert & Co's celebrated Pianos, with iron 
frames and circular scales, are acknowledged to be the best in the 
world. The beautifully modulated tone and the solidity of these 
Pianos, which render them adapted to all climates, have stamped 
them as the best Pianos in the world. 

THE AOLIAN PATENT.—T. Cicnert & Co. are the owners 
of this mueh-admired Molian, which gives to the Piano, the 
beautiful tones of the n. Itis to add that being the 
owners of the Patent, can supply the public with Aolian 

i than any other house. 

Pen yi owas. D.& H.W. urrn’s celebrated Melodeons 


ELOD t 

ths remece Be ee eae ay alidetes op 
it the common,—t ly Me 
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statement please see New-York Musical Review, of Octobder, 
(Editorial not 


And all other styles of Watches at equally low prices. 
Diamonds. — Ear-rings, Pins. Bracelets, 
Crosses, for sale at much less than the usual pric 
Jewetey.—All kinds of Gold Ch Pure Gold W om Rings, 
Keys and d Silver 


gy be Peps and Pencils, Gol 
Thimbles, Rracetets, Pins, Cuff Pins, Lockets, 
Sela er Spectacles, Cold Tooth Picks, Charms, Chateleine 


Sitver Warz.— Sterling Silver Cups, Forks, Pie Knives, 

Napkin Rings, Fruit Kniver Wedding Cake Raivea, tee, ke. 
atches and Jewelry exchanged. All Watches warranted to 

keep good time or the returned, 
Repatrs.—All kinds of Watches and Clocks cleaned and repaired 
in the best manner, at much lese than the usual prices. 
GEO. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, Wholesale 
and Retail, No. il Wall street, (up staire, second floor) near 


i 
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GUITARS MARTIN'S celebrated Guitare, and all kinds of 
instruments. 247-52 





Broadway 229-wly 
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7 La ee Teg ees CE HES . 


is dry, scholastic, stiff, and sometimes’ wanting in 





 4*no sensible appearance nor mental conception can 
. Be scarcely ever given to the mind as a mere dry in- 














Evitors’ Book Table. 


A Sverem or Morar Sorence. By Lavexey P. Hickox, 
D.D., Union College. Schenectady: G. Y. Van 
Debogert. 1854. 

Ix is impossible in the columns of a weekly news- 
paper to give even a complete synopsis of such a 
work as this, much more to review at length its 
leading principles and positions. And yet without 
this, it is equally impossible to convey to the reader 
any adequate idea of its merit, or of the grounds of 
our own judgment upon it. To say that it is a 
work of profound thought, nice in discrimination, 
forcible in expression, instructing the reader in the 
fundamental principles of right action, and in the 
application of those principles to the individual, to 
society, and to God,—sugge-ting even when it fails 
to instruct, and awakening where it fails to con- 
vince,—merely to say this, is to give no idea of one 
of the highest and best works in the department of 
moral science. Perhaps our notice will best answer 
the purposes of the publisher, if we say outright 
that every person who buys this book will make a 
safe and profitable investment of his money, that 
the student who ponders it will gain a valuable 
mental discipline, and a deep and comprehensive 
range of view, and especially that the minister will 
find in it volumes of thought upon topics with 
which his own mental activity is most conversant. 

But it is not the design of these notices to furnish 
extracts for the advertisements of booksellers; and 
therefore, while commending the book to book-buy- 
ers, we must attempt some outline of its contents. 








The first few chapters are devoted to the discus- 
tion of the endless question of “the ultimate rule | 
of right.” This Dr. Hickok finds in “ the intrinsic 
excellency of spiritual being.” Man 
that, and that only, which is due to his spiritual | 
excellency.” This excellency our author makes a | 
matter of intuition. This rule} he maintains, is | 
“simple, immutable, and universal.” 
As to the first of these attributes, we can not | 
doubt that the author has imposed upon himself, 
and mistaken the result of a rational process by | 
which the mind determines what constitutes spirit- | 
ual excellency, for the simple intuition of that excel- 
lency. No man ever decides that an 
worthy of his spiritual excellency without deciding 
that it is so for @ reason, which reason is the rela- 
tion of his own spiritual existence to all other spirit- 
ual existences in the universe. He finds the ulti- 
mate rule of right outside of himself, though he 
finds also within himself a conscience evermore re- 
sponsive to that rule. We do not think that Dr. 
Hickok has at all improved upon the theory of | 
virtue so clearly presented by his predecessor in | 
office—the younger Edwards. We are surprised | 
that he makes no mention of his essay in this con- 
mectiou, and that he gives so meager an account of | 
the theory that virtue consists in the intelligent, 
voluntary, uniform, and supreme preference of the 
highest possible good of all intelligent beings. The 
reader shon'd not fail to consult upon this point the | 
accurate and forcible statements of the second Pres. | 
Edwards. | 
But though Dr. Hickok derives his law of right | 
from a wrong source, his application of that rule to 
practical duties is admirable. No young man can | 
study such a text-book or come in contact with such 
a teachcr, without feeling his nature ennobled under 
the vigorous, healthful tone of these moral instruc- | 
tions. Well would it be for our country if all our | 
public and professional men were grounded in such | 
views of personal and relative duties as are here in- | 
oulcated. 
We take exception to the style of the book for 
the uses of a text-book and for general reading. It 


must “do| 


act is un-| 


nicety and in correctness. Thus our author says that 





tellectual object.” The book certainly verifies this | 
statement, when reduced to a proper grammatical | 
form. 

The views of the author upon the origin and | 
functions of the state, are profound and just, and | 
are expressed with more of clearness and precision | 
than we find in the purely metaphysical part of the | 
work. But we cannot adopt his view of the pro- | 
vince of the state in matters of religion. ra 


“State,” he says, ‘must take its stand upon its reli- 
“gion, at its own responsibility, and then carry out its 


government in subordinating individual choices, 
religious or otherwise, to the aggregate choice of 
‘the community.” We see not what higher warrant | 
the Pope or Bomba would ask for the persecution | 
of evangelical Christians within their state author- | 
ity. Dr. Hickok would rest upon this ground—of | 
the religious preferences of the majerity—the right | 
of the state to forbid profanity, &. The true | 
ground is that any such vice deteriorates public | 
morals, and so imperils the state. 
The views of Dr. H. on the subject of Slavery | 
are deserving of special consideration. Of the He- | 
-brew code he says: | 
“Tt recognized no right to slavery among the hea- 
then.” | 
“Tt prohibited all Hebrew slavery, ercept by con- | 
tract.” 
“Tt permitted national Gentile slaveryas a com- | 


mutation for death, } 
“Tt allowed domestic slavery by purchase Jrom | 
Gentiles.” 
“The slave was allowed full religious privileges.” 
“Tf he was maimed by violence, he was free.” | 
“Jf he was killed outright by his master, he was 
punished.” 
“No one Gentile man and his children would be 
perpetual slaves. Every slave was made free at the 


| 
} 
' 


family, would be fitting him for the rights and duties 
of a citizen. 
Jewish law kept the great end of piety as fully in 
view to the master for his slave, as to the father for 
his son.” 

“ Exacting service without consent, for the mas- 
ter’s own pleasure,” Dr. Hickok considers unequiv- 
ocally as an immorality, “abhorrent to virtue.” He 
maintains the right of the slave to take his freedom 
if he can; and adds that “any form of domestic 
-slavery which assumes to control the slave for the 
master’s pleasure, is as truly condemned by our 
“Savior as it is abhorrent to humanity.” 

We have said nothing of that part ef the work 
which treats of religion. Its views of the divine 

evernment, with respect both to justice and to 
a ©, give one of the very best expositions of the 
>amomentous doctrine of atonement to be found in 


- the English language. 


Husrony or THE Apostonic Cuvrcn; with a General 
Introduction to Ohurch-History, By Paur 
Scnary, Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Mercersburg, Penn. 4 Epwarp D. 
‘Zuomans.. New-York: Charles ribner, 145 
Nassau street. 1853. 


| sake, it merits more than a passing notice from 


| so much just and useful thought on the character, 
| the duties, and the responsibilities of young women 
| is so happily and appropriately expressed as in this. 
| It is full of good sense, earnest in its tone, and Chris- 


| to these, in their purpose and aim, designed to in- 


| undoubtedly, with its successors, in many libraries. 


tional hours of every intelligent Christian. 


year of Jubilee. His whole training, in a Hebrew | 


And under al! circumstances, the | 


take up this volume. The personal relations and 
character of the author give the book a special in- 
terest; the more as it is pervaded, beyond most 
works of the kind, by his personal force. It is not 
a compilation, but.a true product of art, single, 
personal, and so thoroughly vital; all details being 
subordinated to a prevalent and chosen order of de- 
lineation, and divergent discussions running out, like 
the lateral spurs of the Appenines, from one emi- 
nent and advancing process ef thought. 

We purpose, when we shall have had time for the 
full study of the volume, to record, with more 
leisure, and at somewhat more length, the total im- 
pression it leaves upon the reader. Meantime, we 
have read enough of it already to find that the work 
is one which no careful and philosophical Christian 
student can afford to be without. It is learned, 
comprehensive, truthful, quickening. Abounding in 
knowledge, it yet renders that knowledge through 
a treatment of transparent simplicity and purity. 
The earnest faith, the hearty and full religious life 
of the writer, his charity and his fidelity, encom- 
pass his work as the aroma encompasses and fore- 
tells the flower. And however the reader may differ 
from his instructor in regard to particulars, however 
he may hesitate at certain applications of the 
theory of the development of the Christian life 
through the frame of the church, age after age, he 
will not fail to recognise and rejoice in the kindling 
contact of a rich, pure, capacious, and suggestive 
mind, informing his own; and we are altogether 
mistaken if he does not find himself, at the end of 
his reading, refreshed, energized and elevated, in 
the spirit of his thoughts, in the temper of his mind, 
as well as largely instructed in particulars. Such 
at least has been our experience; and with this 
brief prefatory notice we leave the volume for the 
present, trusting not to be balked in our purpose to 
return to it. As the first elaborate original contri- 
bution from this side of the Atlantic to the world’s 
literature of Church History, as well as for its own 


American religious journalists. 


Lecrunes vo Young Women. By Wittiam G. Extiort, 
Jr., Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis. Third Edition. New-York: C. S. Francis 
& Co, 252 Broadway. 1854. 

We do not think of any similar volume in which 


tian in its spirit. Any parent may put it into the 
hands of his daughter, any friend may make it an 
offering of friendship, with the assurance that its 
impression on the most sensitive mind will be only 
good, If not so copiously and manifestly religious 
as many would desire it to be, its error here is on 
the side of defect, not of positive wrong-teaching ; 
and the whole drift of it is toward a conscientious, 
diligent and Christian employment of all one’s time 
and active powers. The style of the Lectures is 
chaste yet forcible; a happy reconciliation of the 
elegance of the essay with the fervor of the ad- 
dress. 





Tue Partizan: A Romance of the Revelution. By W. 
Grumore Sms, Esq. New and Revised Edition. 
Redfield, 110 Nassau street, New-York. 1854. 

Tus is a very excellent edition of an interesting 
and instructive American romance. The charac- 
teristics of the revolutionary struggle at the South ; 
the nature of the country in which and of the people 
by whom the guerilla warfare against the English 
was carried on there; the personal bearing, habits, 
and qualities of the famous leaders in this warfare, 

Marion, Sumpter, and the others; all are pictured 

with taste, enthusiasm and fidelity, in the series of 

tales of which this is the first. Weread them years 
ago, on their first appearance, and now record the 
impressions then received from them. We owe to 
them a much more vivid conception than we should 
otherwise have had—and one which all subsequent 
reading and study has shown to be substantially 
accurate, as well as clear and satisfactory—of the 
part borne by the people of the Carolinas in the 
war of independence; and with all our settled and 
strong objections to romances in general, we should 
be untrue to this sense of obligation if we did not 
confess it. If the Duke of Marlborough learned 
whatever he knew of English history from the 

Shakspearian tragedies, the student of our Ameri- 

can history need not scruple to take assistance, 

“helps” though not “governments,” from narratives 

like these, written so near the events and on the 

ground, and describing, for the most part, actual 
historic scenes and actors. If all tales were similar 


struct, not merely to fret and stimulate passion, the 
evils of fiction would nearly disappear. 

Mr. Redfield has given the book a handsome me- 
chanical outfit and finish, and it will be welcomed, 


Tux Surrerine anp Gory or tue Messiau: An Exposition 
of Psalm xviii., and Isaiah hii. 13—liii. 12. By Jonny 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Theology to the United 
Presbyterian Church, and Senior Pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Congregation, Broughton 
Place, Edinburgh. New-York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 

Tuts is another of those volumes of learned yet 
popular expository lectures, by which the venerable 
and excellent author has become so well known in 
the United States. Invaluable to the pastor in his 
study, as a model and a guide, and for the illumina- 
tion and quickening of his own soul that he may 
come before his congregation with the glow of an 
unction from the Holy One,—it is at the same time 
a precious book for the library and for the devo- 


Tue Paiwosorny or Puystes ; or, Process of Creative De- 
velopment, by which the first principles of Phys 
ics are proved beyond controversy, and their effect 
in the formation of all physical things made com- 

rehensible to all intelligent minds, as in phenom- 
inal nature. By Axprew Brown, Member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. New-York: Redfield. 

Tene are persons who delight in such studies as 
these, but we do not profess to be of the number. 
Mr. Brown has attempted to explain the origin of 
the universe by considerations 4 priori. His at- 
tempt is a bold one. Yet so far as we have exam- 
ined his 540 8vo pages, we are inclined to think that 
he has not made the attempt in an atheistic or un- 


believing disposition. 


Tax New-Yorx Quartrrty; Devoted to Science, Philo- 
eophy and Literature. January, 1854. New-York: 
Charles B. Norton. 

This number concludes Volume II of this valuable 
quarterly, which, though so recent in the field, has 
already come into vigorous competition with the 
oldest and best established reviews. Its range is 
wide, its tone liberal, its articles are varied and able, 
and its spirit candid and good. It meets a previous 
want in our circle of literature, and will make us 





“A Gueman mind, generously endowed with the 
-characteristic patience, fruitfulness, earnestness, 
-and sincere insight of the Teutonic genius, familiar, 
as a native, with all the copious treasures of learn- 
ing and thought accumulated in the German tongue, 
yet trained also, to a considerable extent, under 
American institutions, penetrated by the keen sym- 
-pathies, and moved by the earnest and encompass- 
“ing missionary zeal of our religious spirit, and as 
“thus trained, furnished, and quickened, essaying 
to write the history of the development of Chris- 


. tianity among men—this is the phenomenon, unpre- 
»eedented hitherto, which meets us the moment we 


' less dependent than hitherto upon the foreign quar- 
' terlies for the higher contributions of current litera- 
| ture. 

The present number contains a valuable essay 
from Prof. Koeppen on “ Mohammed and the Ara- 
bian Empire,” and a very instructive and timely 
article from Rev. C. L. Brace, on “ The Principali- 
ties and the War.” The polished pen of Dr. Os- 
good contributes a fine article on “Tho Blouse in 
both Hemispheres,” taking as a text Franklin and 
Rousseau. 

An excellent feature of this quarterly is its sum- 


The mechanical execution of the 
quarterly is good, and it is every worthy of the sup- 
port of the literary public. 

Tae Brawrotazca Sacra for January, though 
somewhat behind its time, comes to us with a rich 
table of contents, which we hasten to spread before 
our readers. ‘ Rhetoric Determined and Applied ;” 
“Phrenology,” “ Excursion to the Summit of Her- 
mon,” “ The Comparative View of English and Ger- 
man Biblical Science,” “Views of Truth Peculiar to 
Christianity,” ‘“‘ The Similarity between the Epistle 
of Jude and the 2d Epistle of Peter,” ‘‘ Man and his 
Food,” “The Temptation in the Wilderness,” “The 
Educational System of Michigan,” with the usual 
“‘ Notices of New Publications, and Select Theologi- 
eal and Literary Intelligence.” —__ 

We have not had time to read all the contents of 
this number, but have found great satisfaction in the 
perusal of the visit to Mount Hermon, from our esti- 
mable friend, Rev. Mr. Porter, of Damascus ; in the 
racy and instructive essay of Dr. Withington on 
corn, sugar, tea, and wheat; in the clear and diseri- 
minating analysis of English and German Biblical 
science; and in Dr. Stearns’ fine exposition of the 
Temptation ; and above all these,in the very able and 
spirited notice of Dr. Beecher’s Conflict of Ages. It 
is of the first importance that every minister should 
be supplied with this invaluable quarteriy. 

sae 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT BOSTON 


Boston, January 28, 1854. 
MASSACHUSE?TS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Tuts Society has held its annual meeting in Boston 
during the present week. It commenced its sessions 
in the morning, in the Melodeon, and continued till 
Friday night, doing during the time a vast amount of 
speaking and-resolving. The principal speakers, I 
hardly need say, were W. L. Garrison, Wendell Philips, 
Henry C. Wright, Abby Folsom, G. W. F. Mellen, C. C. 
Burleigh, J. M. Buffum, Rev. E. A. Stockman, d&e. Hay- 
ing been, not a constant but a repeated attendant, I 
feel safe in saying that a worse compound of anti-sla- 
veryistm and auti-Christianity, patriotism and treason, 
humanity and infidelity, good senze and nonsense, sound 
reasoning and miserable ranting, was never mixed up 
even by this Society, One thing was elear—they had 
eome prepared for a terrible reckoning with the 
Church. Some cutting and humiliating truths were 
told, but their power would be neutralized in a mo- 
ment by some broad and annihilating sweep, which 
confounded distinctions and insulted truth itself Min- 
isters were subjected, now to “moderate correction,” 
and then to furious, death-dealing blows, as if by the 
arm of a Legree. It seemed sfrange that men of so 
many noble impulses, possessed of so much truth, and 
exhibiting such fine. specimens of platform eloquence, 
should not have learned before now to strike a blow at 
slavery, without at the same instant dashing torrents 
of abuse into the face and eyes of nineteen-twentieths 
of the community. The ministry was denominated by 
one speaker “the mightiest power to which the spirit 
of the nation bows ;” but then he made it a ministry 
of Satanic power, designating its leaders, in Boston and 
New-York especially, and making rich texts out of Dr. 
Cox's resolve in Synod, that the subject of slavery “be 
left to the eternal providence of God,” and the saying 
of Dr. Spring that he would not offer a prayer to free 
all the slaves in the land I will not trouble you with 
the resolutions passed, except to say that one offered 
by Mr. Garrison went to the extent of asserting that 
“the government of the United States has failed to 
secure the object for whieh it was established, and that 
it was the duty of the people to establish a new gov- 
ernment,” and in case the Missouri Compromise is aban- 
doned, that it would be “the duty of the people to 
practically assert the right of revolution.” 


MEETING IN BEHALF OF YALE COLLEGE. 

The alumni of Yale College, with other friends of 
the institution in this city, met at the Old South chapel 
on Wednesday evening, for the purpose of favoring and 
forwarding the enterprise of raising $150,000 for the 
college. Hon. William J. Hubbard was called to the 
chair, aad several addresses were made, particularly 
by Mr. Breed, financial agent, and Prof. Silliman, Sen. 
The former stated that the college was actually poor, 
and that the proposed fund was needed to erect addi- 
tional buildings, with the consent of the donors; to 
employ new professors, particularly in ancient and 
modern history ; to increase the inadequate salaries of 
the present professors; to enlarge the philosophical 
apparatus; to found new scholarships; and all this 
without increasing the price of tuition. The annual 
income of the college is now $34,000. Of the sum | 
which it is proposed to raise, about 270,000, or nearly | 
one half, has been subscribed in New-Haven and New- | 
York. Prof. Silliman gave some further facts of inter- | 
est, from personal knowledge, his connection with the | 








college haying commenced in 1792, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Stiles, and of course extending through a | 
period of more than sixty years. Resolutions were | 
adopted, favoring the present effort, as important not | 
only to Yale College, but to the interests of education | 
generally, and a committee of three—J. P. Putnam, | 
Rev. Dr. Blagdon, and Henry A. Seudder—was ap- 

pointed to codperate with the financial agent. 


OV ERSEERS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard College met in 

the Senate Chamber on Thursday afternoon, 26th inst., 

for the transaction of business, it being the annual 

meeting. Gov. Washburn presided, and the President 

of the college, Dr. Walker, presented three nominations 
for professors, in physic, law, and Italian, which were 
laid over. The reports of the several visiting commit- 
tees were read, and referred to the corporation, and the 
Board adjourned, to meet again in two weeks. It 
being known that eleven vacancies existed in the Board 

of Trustees, the whig members of the legislature held 
a caucus on the day of the above meeting, to nominate 
candidates to fill said vacancies, and after a sharp de- 
bate, a nomination was agreed upon. The next day, 
Friday, the legislature in convention elected the whole 
ticket, which is as follows, viz: Rev. G. W. Blagden, 
D.D., Rev. Thomas Worcester, (Swedenborgian,) of this 
city; Messrs. Abbott Lawrence, George Morey, and 
Richard Fletcher, of Boston; Rev. N. Cogswell, of 
Yarmouth, (Orthodox;) ex-Governors Marcus Mor 
ton, (Episcopal,) John H. Clifford, (Unitarian) Joel 
Hayden, of Williamsburg, Reuben A. Chapman, of 
Springfield; and Rev. Baron Stow, D.D., of Boston, in 
place of Dr. Sharp, deceased. In the Senate, on Fri- 
day morning, an order was adopted, appointing a com- 
mittee, to be joined by a committee from the House, to 
consider and report upon the relation which exists be 
tween the Commonwealth and Harvard College, and 
whether the relation can be legally dissolved; and if 
so, whether the separation be expedient. The same 
committee was instructed to report what obligations 
rested upon the Commonwealth in reference to all the 
colleges which have been incorporated by the legis- 
lature. 

THE NEW MAYOR AND REFORM. 

Since Dr. Smith has been invested with the powers 
and prerogatives of mayor, the atmosphere of Boston 
has actually seemed purer, the moral pulse of the city 
has beat stronger and healthier, a new feeling of secur- 
ity pervades our very streets, and every municipal 
interest has received a fresh impulsé. Those even, who 
opposed the Dr's. election, wonder at his quick and 
keen insight into eyery branch of the city government, 
admire his vigor and firmness, and applaud his bold 
strokes for improvement in regard to the police, public 
institutions and buildings, city lands, &e. But most 
of all is he thanked and commended, by the right- 
minded portion of the city, for his cool, straight-for- 
ward course in regard to the liquorlaw. In his inau- 
gural address he declared to his associates in office that 
it was their business to enforce the laws, not to inquire 
into their expediency or constitutionality ; and in pur- 


of Police be directed to cause complaints to be entered 








mary of the “ Contemporary Literature of the Last 


suance of this doctrine it was ordered in the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen, on Monday last, “That the Chief 


in the police courte against all persons known as keep- 


as may be at his command, evidence which shall lead 
to the conviction of all such offenders, and the sup- 
pression of such illegal traffic.” This order was 
referred to a committee. The following, however, { 
was at the same meeting adoptéd unanimously: 
“That the Chief of Police be directed to use the most 
efficient measures in the power of his department, to 
secure the immediate enforcement of the statutes relat- 
ing to the sale of intoxicating liquors, &e., on the 
Sabbath.” Under such an administration, the excel- 
lent doctor will soon find his patient on the mending- 
hand, although he took it from the hands of quacks, 
and in a twice-relapsed condition. 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURE. 

The announcement of Rey. Henry Ward Beecher as 
a lecturer, in Boston, always carries the interest and 
desire to hear, a little above its wonted piteh; and 
this was never more true than on Monday evening 
last. His lecture on that occasion, before the Merean- 
tile Library Association, on the “Mission of the Beau- 
tiful,” has added greatly to his reputation, and deep- 
ened the desire to sit under the inspiration of his wit, 
and pathos, and power, and to enjoy the indescribable 
witchery of eloquence. Our city papers have meted 
out their praises.in overflowing measure. The 7ran- 
script regards it as “one of the most successful efforts 
of this distinguished divine.” The Journal says the 
subject was treated “ with all the eloquence of thought 
and expression for which its author is celebrated,” and 
that “no sketch can do justice to its many beauties.” 
But I will add no more in this strain, for I suppose the 
“ distinguished divine” cares as little for compliments 
as he does for complaints and kicks, 


HELP ¥OR THE MARINER. 

The effortin this city, to raise a fund for the three 
captains who rescued the passengers of the San Fran- 
cisco, and the discussions, I might almost say quarrels, 
growing out of the subject, have turned attention to a 
much more important matter, viz: that of securing 
congressional provision for mariners wrecked on the 
ocean, and for remunerating those who may be instru- 
mental in their rescue. This matter came up in a meet- 
ing of merchants and shippers on Friday, and effective 
measures were taken for memorializing Congress with 
reference to it. It was thought to be an affair of the 
General Government rather than of individual muni- 
ficence or charity. 

ITEMS. 

President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, gave on 
Thursday evening the first of a course of lectures on 
the bearings of geology upon religion, before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The number of deaths in Boston during the year 
1853 was 4284, and more than one sixth of this num- 
ber died of consumption. 

The losses by fire in this city, during the last year, 
amounted to $268,546. 

Wednesday, of last week, was the coldest day of 
the season in this vicinity, the thermometer being at 
three degrees below zero. 

There are 26,414 paupers in the State of Massachu- 
setts, which is a little more than one in forty of the 
whole population. About 12,000 of the paupers are 
foreigners, mostly Irish. 

Flour has gone up another notch to-day. It is re- 
tailing at $12. barrel. Other bréad-stuffs rise in pro- 
portion. Even our Yankee Saturday dinners of cod- 
fish, and our Sunday beans cost more than they did 
last week. If we buy our bread of the baker, it is no 
better; for baker’s loaves are down to the size of a 
tea-biseuit, and of miserable quality at that. What 
can salaried men do at such a time, with only the 
“livings” of other days? 


Che ARew-York Column. 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE MEETING. 


Tuts meeting came off at the Tabernacle, on Monday 
evening, in answer to the call signed by leading mer- 
chants and lawyers of the city, to protest against the 
violation of the Missouri Compromise, as designed by 
Douglas's Nebraska Bill. Letters were presented from 
Wm. H. Seward, Hamilton Fish, Charles Sumner, and 
others. Speeches were made by Hon. Robert Emmet 
and Jatnes W. Gerard, the mover of the resolutions 
passed at the notorious “Castle Garden” meeting. 
Mr. Gerard was earnest in his warnings to the south 
not to break their plighted faith. We have room but 
for one notable extract from his speech, as reported in 
the Times : 


“Now, to the South I would speak in friendship, and 
by way of caution. This is a dreadful subject. No 
man can doubt that it is the subject of subjects; for it 
is that which is spreading the agitation throughout 
the land. I therefore would bid the South, while I 
profess to be its friend, to take care. I would advise 
it to be cautious. The North was hard to bring to 
adopt the Compromise of 1850. The Fugitive Slave 
Law was gilded as well as it could be. But for all 
that it was a bitter pill fur the North to swallow. I 
helped to gild that pill. [Cheers and laughter.] I 
hold in my hand aspeech which I delivered in Castle 
Garden for the purpose of recommending the Compro- 
mise, and carrying out the Fugitive Slave Law. I was 
then the friend of the South, and I am still so. The 
North has redeemed the pledge which Castle Garden 
had given for the execution of that law. New-York, 
her merchants, her mechanics, and her citizens at 
large, have redeemed that pledge. But still it must be 
admitted that there was a reluctance on the part of 
New-York. It was, in fact, like the slumbering of a 
lion. We who were and are the friends of the Union, 
had to stroke down the lion’s mane; we had to mag- 
netize him to keep him quiet. We had to give him 
Chloroform to quiet his rising energies. The lion of 
the North still Senben and still sleeps. The South 
has not yet heard its roar, and I will say, help me, 
heaven, to do all in my power still to maintain the 
compromise of the North and South, whereby the ban- 
ner of the Union shall stand unfurled, firm and for ever. 
But I tell politicians they are playing with edge tools. 
They cre playing with a tool which cuts both ways. 
and I tell them to take care that they are not cut down 
by their own weapons. 

“While my friends—not that I speak with threats— 
with my sentiments, I can not but in a voice of warn- 
ing and friendship ;—now let the South mark and hear 
me, and let the reporters put down what I say, and 
let it go from the North to the South, from one ocean 
to the other, that if the Compromise can be trifled 
with, what becomes of the Compromise of 1850? 
[Applause.] If they are cobwebs that are spun to be 
broken, if they are toys that are made to be dashed to 
the ground, if the Compromise of 1820 is a dead letter, 
what becomes of the Compromise of the Constitution ? 
What becomnes of the Compromise of 1850? Itisa 
solemn inquiry. Well may every reflecting man 
pause, while 1 address them, on that subject. Look 
ahead. We extend over a mighty territory. There 
are parties in eur land who take hold of every princi- 
ple that they can drag in, out of which to make poli- 
tical capital. They are your politicians, and if there 
is a race of men whom I detest to the bottom of my 
heart, it is the trading politicians. [Applause.] There 
they are, watching and envying the peace of the land; 
and if they can not go into power on a smooth road, 
they will raise a whirlwind and ride into power, even 
if that whirlwind should desolate half the country. 
Now, I tell the South to beware. The politicians are 
seeking to inveigle them into a trap. They are casting 
a bait whereby to catch their votes; but take care 
that bait is not poisoned, and when they take 
it it may not destroy them. I tell the South that 
we are their friends—that the City of New-York are 
emphatically their friends, and we call upon them for 
justice. We do not threaten—we only say, beware.” 


KILLED. 


A BALL-cartrives factory at Ravenswood, L. L, blew 
up on Saturday, causing a terrible loss of life. Seven- 
teen persons were killed, of whom 13 were children. 
The building was of wood, 25 feet by 15, and was 
used for the purpose of filling the cartridges with 
powder. It was fitted up with work-benches rising 
continuously, around the sides of which the boys and 
girls were employed. They had just returned from 
dinner when the explosion took place. The destruc- 
tion was so complete that only three of the bodies 
were found entire. The others were blown to shreds, 
and seattered over the surrounding ground. 

There were nearly five hundred pounds of gun-pow- 
der in the building, and 1600 ball-cartridges. The 
Coroner’s jury in their verdict, state that the explosion 
was caused by carelessness in the use of a lamp fed by 
alcohol, used for heating the grease necessary for 


TERRIBLE EXPLOSION—SEVENTEEN PERSONS 


whieh it was wed; that the arrangements for heating 
the building were very defective—there being a stove 
used for that purpose, without any fender or zinc; that 
the proprietor, Erasmus French, was absent from the 
building at the time of the explosion, and the person 
in charge was a female of not sufficient age or experi- 
ence properly to superintend the work and the per- 
sons employed.” 

Mr. French was put under $2000 bonds to appear 
before the next Grand Jury. 


More Fires.—Seven fires occurred in this city 
during Saturday and Sunday. Two of them were 
very serious in the less of property, and most painful 
in depriving over 100 poor families of home and shel- 
ter. They occurred Saturday night, the coldest of the 
season. The one in the block of buildings at the cor- 
ner of Centre and Duane steets broke out in the large 
machine-shop of Morris & Cummings; the other start- 
ed in a livery stable, No. 14 Pearl street. About 50 
families were turned into the street at each. Their 
distress and loss make these fires more painful to con- 
template, perhaps, than any that haye occurred this 
winter. 

{9 Mus Lucy Stone gave the seventh in the 
course of anti-slavery lectures on the evening of Janu- 
ary 24. 


(@~ A tance lottery establishment has been broken 
up, by which two brothers, McDonald, under the 
assumed name of B. B. Mars & Co., have managed to 
collect a large sum of money from people in the coun- 
try. The letters and papers were all seized. 


ee —_— 


Avsrrian OvTraGe on AN Amerivan Crzen.—Aus- 
trian officials have been committing another outrage on 
a subject of the United States—Rev. James Cook 
Richmond, “presbyter of the Anglo-Catholic Church,” 
and one of the correspondents of the Daily News. 
After setting the police to watch him, causing anony- 
mous letters to be written to him, and, he Calteees 
opening his correspondence, he was on the 25th of De 
cember waited on by the commander of the gendarmes 
at Keeskemet, in Hungary, who intimated that he had 
orders from the highest authorities in Hungary to sub- 
ject the whole of Mr. Richmond’s personal effects to 
examination. 

Mr. Richmond protested against this invasion of 
“the sacred private rights of an American citizen,” 
and was then told that he must remain in custody un- 
til the official had telegraphed to Pesth for further 
orders. The result of these orders was, that between 
four and five o'clock, on the morning of the 28th, he 
was aroused from his bed by a gendarme, who com- 
pelled him to leave Keeskemet in a jolty wagon, and, 
amidst a violent snow-storm and over frozen roads, 
conveyed him to Felegyhaza. There he arrived two 
hours before the mid-day train, by which he had 
voluntarily promised to leave, but so exhausted that 
he could not continue his journey. 

At night he hoped to rest; but three gendarmes 
burst into his room, and threatened to shoot him if he 
did not rise. He remonstrated, showed his passports, 
covered with signatures of Austrian ambassadors, and 
pointing to the word “ America,” told them that the 
President of the United States had declared that the 
rights of an American citizen should not be violated 
with impunity; but, with brutal, coarse, and disgust- 
ing minuteness, they searched him, took from him his 
papers and money, and told him he was under arrest. 
He was then taken to the guard-room, subjected to 
another search, and then left to sleep, if sleep he could, 
amidst drinking, quarreling, and gambling gendarmes. 
In the morning he asked permission to write to the 
American ambassador at Vienna, but this was refused. 
At ten o’clock he was taken to the Riitmeister, who, 
having become alarmed at the possible consequences 
of these proceeding, offered to restore his passports 
and set him at liberty, if he would immediately de- 
part. This offer was refused. A detailed account of 
these proceedings has been forwarded to the United 
States; and Mr. Richmond doubts not that the Presi- 
dent will “take immediate and decided steps” in this 
important matter. 


Money.—The money market is well supplied, out- 
side the banks. Mercantile paper is growing less 
abundant daily, but railroad paper is very abundant. 
Money rates are easy at 9 to 10 per cent. for good first- 
class paper; other kinds, 12 to 15 per cent. There is 
rather more inquiry for stock loans, but to the extent 
available in the present state of the market. 

The bank weekly statement shows an unexpected 
decline of $800,000 in the deposits. The decline of 
$300,000 in the specie held by those institutions has 
been met by a corresponding decline in the loans and 
discounts. The statement inspires somewhat more 
caution in operating. 

The “ Asia” brings advices of a reiiction in the Eng- 
lish stock market. Consoles closed, on the 138th inst., 
at 98}, which ‘s an advance of 4 per cent. Wilmer & 
Smith's 7imes informs us that business has assumed a 
quiet aspect, the stoppage of the canals by frost im- 
peding the trade of the country by retarding the de- 
liveries of the raw material and coals.—Zve. Post, 
Tuesday. 

Crry Morrauiry.—It is gratifying to state that there 
was an immense falling off in the mortality of the last 
as compared with the previous week. According to the 
official report of the City Inspeetor, the total number 
of deaths for the last week was four hundred and forty- 
two, being a decrease of eighty-seven. “The chief 
causes of Seath were—consumption, 55; convulsions, 
infantile, 38; croup, 14; congestions, 16; dropsical 
diseases, 33; various fevers, 35; inflammations, 58, 
of which 28 were of the lungs; marasmus, 14, only 
2 adults; measles, 11; premature births and still- 
born, 36; small pox, 26, being a decrease in the latter 
of 16, and the disease is disappearing from among the 
Irish and Germans emigrants. The mortality among 
children is very great—one hundred and fifty-seven 
died under one year of age, and one hundred and fif- 
teen between one and ten. 


Tue “Great Rervesiic.”—The underwriters have 
accepted the abandonment of this vessel. She will 
robably be seldin about a fortnight, and will very 
ikely be converted into a ——- as a propeller. 
She is now entirely empty, and vessels adjacent appear 
very insignificant contrasted with her immense hulk. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
Maine. . 


.1-5/Eastern......... 
do Exchange 


Androscoggin 
Atlantic..... 
Augusta ... do Franklin 
Bank of Bangor... do Freeman's 
Bank of Cumb’d. . .do Frontier 
Bank of Haliowell. 1 Gardiner. 
Bank of St. of Me.. 5 George’s 
Bank of Westb’k... 2: Granite 
Belfast ... 1-5 Kenduskeag 
Biddeford do Lewiston Falls ... 
..do Lime Rock 
.»-10)Lincolnm ......... 
1-5 Manufacturers’ .. 
. do) Manufac. and Trad.do Veazie ... 
. do Mariners’ 
.do Medomac . 


New-Hampshire. 
1-5 New-Ipswich..... 
.... do Piscataqua 
do) Pittsfield .. 
... do, Rochester 
do, Rockingham 
do'Salmon Falls.... 


do Merchants’ Ban'r..do 
. do Merchants’ Port'd. do 
..do Mercantile .... ; 
..do Northern ........ 

do Rockland......... 
..do Sagadahock 
do Ship Builders’ 
do Skowhegan 
do'South Berwick 
do Thomaston . 
.do Ticonic 


Amoskeag 
Ashuelot 
Bank of Lebanon. .do,Great Falis 
Co. do Indian Heed 
+. e+e... Go| Lancaster 
Cheshire .........-do0 Manchester 
Claremont ........do0|Mechanics’ ...... .do State Oapital...... do 
Cechecho .... do Mechs. & Traders. do Straffo: do 
Connecticut River do, Merrimack Co.....do Warner ..........d0 
do Monadnock .......do White Mountain ..do 
...do 


Ascutney ........1-5;Bank of Vergennes.i-}, Merchants’... . 
Bank of Bel. Falls do Battenkill .... 40 Missisquol 
Bank of Bik. River.do| Bellows’ Falls.....do Orange Co... 
Bank of Br’ .. do| Brandon do Passumpeic 
Bank of Middlb’y.. do, Burlington . o* eoples’ - 
Bank of M’tpelier.. do Caledonia do\South Royalton .....1 
Bank of Newbury .do|\Com BIE iiss cosccee 
Bank of Orleans ..do. 

Bank of Poultne bios nee 
Bank of Rutla: do! Farms. and Mechs do White River 

Bank of St. Albans.do Franklin Co..... 


1-5 Franklio anevoees 
Gloucester 


too small for carrying on, with safety, the business for 


-1-5 Megunticook .....1-5 | 


. do Providence 
a -- see, - GO Railroad 
Centrevill 
Citizen’s Union.. ..d 


jy maa , 4 Exeh'ge..do Warwick 

ver Union...do North Kingston... .do, Washingt 
Fireman’s....... oocket Fi 
Pranklin,Chepchet.do é ae 

Connecticut. 

Bank of Commerce.1-5,Hartford 1-5 Phenix Bran}, 
Bank of H’ford Co do|Hatters do’Quinebrug . 
Bank of Litchfield. dojfroa ............ .do Quinnipiack 
Bank of N. P'land.. Jewett City. .....do Saugatuck... 
Bank of N. Ame’ca do\Manufacturers’. . do Saybrook . 
Bridgeport do! Mechanics do Shetuck «: 
Centr do|Merchs. N. Haven do Southport 
Charter Oak......do)Merchs. Norwich... do Stamford 
Citizen......,....--do\Meriden ..........do®tate. 
. dg Stonington 

$ — 

© Thompso 
do Tolland ¢ : 


— New-London..... 
.. 1-5)Norwich........ 
do;Ocean 


New-York. 
Wie DEY ctcdve 3¢\Chemung Canal... 3¢|Mer. & Par. {y,. 
Agricultural do |\Chester...........do|Merch. Min, — 


cBank of Albany. .do Com’l, Troy 
Bank of Albion... . 34 Com’l, Whitehall 
Bank of Attica... .do}Oortland Co 
Bank of Auburn. . .do Crouse ..... 
Bank of B’bridge. . do/Cuyler’s 
Bank of Bi’mpton.. do Dairymen’s . 
Bk of the Capital... par Delaware 
Bank of Carthage. . >; Drovers’ 
Bank Cayu. Lake..do Dunkirk 
Bank of Cent. N.Y do Dutchess Co doiN.Y. State, Aj 
Bank of Chemung .do| Eagle, Brighton... do\N. Y. Stock 
Bank of Chenango. do Eagle, Rochester. .do|N. Y. Trader; 
Bank of Commerce.do Essex Co... . do! Niagara Rive; 
Bank of Coop’town.do Excelsior .....do\Northern 
Bank of Corning...do Exchange, Buffalo .do|Northern Can 
Band of C’sackie.. par|Exchg , Genesee. dolNortbern Exc! 
Bank of Dansville... 9¢\Exchg., Lockport. .do|Ogdeusburg 
Bank Empire State.do) Fall Kill «-».par>. Lee & Co.'s 
Bank of Fishkill. .par Farms, Amsterdam 3 Oneida 
Bank of F.Edwards.*¢'Farmers’, Arrietia.do/Oneida Valle 
Bank of Genesee.. do Farms., Half Moon. ‘Onondaga ( 
Bank of Geneva.. do Farms., Hudson. . par/Ontario. 
Bank of Havana. ..do Farmers’, Mina % Ontario 
Bank of Ithaca....do Farmers’, Troy... par|/Oswego Co 
Bank of Kr’hook.. par Farmers’, Onond’a .80/Oteego Uo 
Bank Lake Erie. . . ?4|Farmers’ & Drov’s.par|Palmyra 
Bank of L’burgh..1-5/Fr. & Mec. Pokps. .do| Patch jn 
Bank of Lowviile..% Fr. & Mec. Batavia. >z/#Phenix, Boinyny. 
Bank of Malone.. do Fr.& Mec. Rochestr.do|Pinc Plains . 
Bank of Monree. ..do/Fort Plain .... do}Pow ei\ 
Bank of Newark... . 44 Fort Stanwix do|Prattsyil\ 
Bank Newburgh ..par|Pranklin. do|Pratt 
Bank N JRochelle. .25/Freemens’ do|Putnain ( 
Bank Orange Co . . . 34) Frontier do|Putnam Va! 
Bank of Orleans. ..do Fulton Co do /Quassaick 
Bank of Owego... .do Geoesee Co do|Rensselesr 
Bank of Pawling. par Genesee Valicy do| Rochester 
Bank of P’keepsie. do'Glens’ Falls do|Rochester (): 
Bank of the People.>; Goshea par, Rome Ex 
Bk of Port Jervis par Hamilton % iSeekett’s 
Bank of Rhi’beck ..do Hamilton Ex 
Bank of Rochester. ?;\Hartford.... 
Bank of Rome ....do, Herkimer Co dojSchenectady 
Bank of Rondout. par Highland par'Schoharie Co 
Bank of Salem..... 34 H. J. Miner’s 3¢ Seneca Co 
Bank of Salina ....do H. Keep’s nite do|3praker r 
Bank of 8. Springs .do Hollister dojState, Sack’ts Har, 4 
Bank Silver Creek.do Hudson River... par|State, Saugerties 
Bank of Syracuse ..do|/Huguenot . cas -dolState, Troy 
cBank of Troy ....1-5|Hungerford’s 34 Steuben Co 
Bank of Ulster.... par Ilio do|Suffolk Co 
Bank of the Union. 3; James. 10/Sullivan Co 
Bank of Utica..... .doJefferson Oo. ...... 4 Syracuse City 
Bank of Vernon...doJudson .«++.. -@ofTanners’ 
Bank Watertown. ..do/Kingston .... par{tompt s( 
Bank of Waterville.do, Kirkland , 
Bank of Westfield. .do' Knickerbocker 
Bank of W. Troy. .1-5/ Leland 
Bank of Whitehall. 3 Lewis Co 
Bank Whitestown. do Livingston Co. . 
Black River. ......dojLockport Bk. & Tr dol 
Brockport Exchge do Long Island 
Brooklyn par|Lumberman's «|Valley 
Broome ©o........ % Luther Wright's. .. do) Village 
do|Madison Co do| Walter Joy's 
do Manufacturers’... . do! Warren Co 
...-@o|Washington Co 4 
Canal, Albany ....1-5,Mclatyre 4¢|Watert'n BAL 
Canal, Lockport... 3;\cMec. & Far. Alb’y.1-5) Westchester Co. pg 
Catskill r, Mec. & Far.Carmel 34 |)\Wertern, Lock'pt | 
...34|Mech. Syracuse 


1-5: Middletown 

%|Mohawk 

doi Mohawk Valle 

do| Monroe 

do|Montgomery ( 

do! Mutnal 

do|N. Y. Bank 

do\N. ¥. and Brix 
. .aoiN.Y, Becurity 


do Saratoga Lo 


= y City 

do|Ulater Co 

-- ++ dolUnadilla 
- -do|Union, Montices 


a 


. do|West’n, Suffolk & 
.. .dolMech. Watertown. do| White's j 
Central, Troy.....1-5/Mercan, Pl’burgh..do|White Plains 
Citizens........ 34 |Merch. Albany. 1-5) Williamsb'g City. » 
City Brooklyn, ... par!/Merch. Buffalo .. . .do| Wooster Sherman 
City Oswego ......3¢| Merch, Canandagia.do| Wyoming 
Champlain do|Merch. of Erie Co..do| Yates Co 
Chautauque Co....do\Merch. Granville... > 

a 5s and upward par. b 100s par. c50s par 


New-Jersey. 
America. arjcF’..& Mec, Rahway. Passaie (o 
* American Exch... 10\cFar.&4 Mer.Mid. Pt.do Princeton 
* Atlantic, Cpe May.%«'\cHudson Co. . do}*Public Bock 
*Atlantic,Mys Ldg doj\Jersey City, par Salem Bk'g ( 
*Bank of ‘America,.do| Mecs. Burlington. . \ cSomerset Vo 1 
Bank of N. Am’ca dojcMece, Newark do cState, Camden....4 
cBelvidere.. par| Mechs, & Tra. J C. par cState, Elizabet! 
Bordentown .. 1g |cMec. & Man. Tren.do cState, Newark 4 
Burlington Co do|Merch, & Trad. do cMate, N. Bruns 
eCentral . .do|*Merchants, B’ton. . yf cBuseex 
City .. do|Merchants, M. L’g.do Traders 
Cumberiand dojaMorris Co.. do *Tradesmen's 
*Del. and Hud ... .do| Newark City doeTrenton Bk: Co 
Farms. ot N. J....do\cNewark Ins do Union, Dover 
Farma, Freehold...do;*Ocean .... .do *Union, Toms fi 
Farmers, N. B. do|jcOrange do *Wheat Growers 
Farmers, Wantage.do 


a 10s and upward, par. 





c 58 and upward, par. * Wir 
vania. 

| Bank of Ch’burg... .1/Easton. +++. par Lancaste 

Bank Chester Co 1-5 Erie .-L3g'Lancaster ( 

Bank of Danville. .do Exchange .. +. 1 Lebanon 

Bank of D'ware Co.do|/Farms. Bucks Co..1-5 Merch. & Meo 

Bank of Ge’town...do\Farms. Lancaster. .do Miners 

Bank of Gettysburg 1'Farms. Readin do Menonyshe 

Bank of Middletown.1 Farms, Schyl. Go do Philad’a Bank: 

Bank of M'gomery. .1\Farms, & Drovers’. 1 Relief Notes 


Columbia Br. Co. 1-5\Harrisburg .. 
Doylestown do'Honesdale ... 


Delaware. 
Bank of Delawere.. }¢\/Bank of Wilm’ton.. 3¢ Parmer 
Bank of Milford...do Bank Wil.4 Brwi’e.do Parm'rs’ bra 
Bank of Smyrna... do Delaware City do Union 


Maryland. 

Baltimore Banks...1¢)Farms. Annapolis... | Hagers'o¥ 
Bk of Wesiminster..1 Farms. Branches. .do; Minera 

| Cecil -do'Farms. & Mechs... do Patapec 

| Cumberland do Frederick Co do Wasbing 


District of Columbia. 


Bk of Com. G’town. if (Cor. of Wash.G.4&A 5)Sheldon,¥ 
Bk of the Me’polis do Patriotic..........3¢ 
Bk of Washington do 











Vi 
Bkof OldDominion1 Ww Exchange 

Bk of Val & Branch do Farmers’. 

Bk of Virginia do Manufac. & Far.. 
Central, Staunton. do 


.-14¢)Merch, and Neo 
do} Merch. Lynch#e? 
.do North- vee 


North Caroli 
Bk of Cape Fr & Br.1 jg Bk of Wadesboro’ 14y Merchan's 
Bk of Fayetteville.do,Bk of Washington. do, 
| Bk of State & Br.. .do}\Commercial. do 


South Carolina. 
Bank of Camden....1 Central R. R 
Bk of Charleston ..do Charleston R. RK 
Bk of Georgetown. do Commercial 
Bk of Hamburg. ... do’ Merchants’. 
Bank of 8. C do Merch., Cheraw. 
Bk of State, 8.C.: do 


1\Plant. 4 We 
dolS, Carolina *’ 
doSouth-»e 
. doState 
do Union 





Georgia. 
1 Cent. R. R.& Bkg.Co.i)}Planters 
Bk of Augusta do Ga. R.R. & Bkg.Co_ do Savano*! 
Bk of Brunswick. . .do)Manufacturers’ dojstate & Bree 
Bk of Savannah. . do Marine & Fire Ins..do\St. Mar) * 
Central Bk. of Ga..do Mechanics’........do 


Alabama. 


1 \Bk of 8 & Branches.2 Southe 


Augusta, L&B.... 


Bk of Montgomery do 


Louisiana. 
..1 Exehange ......- 
do Louisiana State 
do|Mech. & Traders’ 


Tennessee. 

| Bk of Knoxville... 10/ itizens 10Planters 
| Bank of Tenn. ....24¢ Exchange .. 214 Union 
| Bk of E. Tennesee. 10 Lawrenceburgh .. .do 


Ohio. 
. of Circleville. .14{/Com. Cincinnati. .1}¢\M 
of Geauga do Clinton Com, do}/Ohio 

. of Massillon. ..—' Dayton . do|Pickaws) 

. of Marion 13¢ Forest City. do Sandusky © 

. of Norwalk 50 Franklin.... . do Savings < 
Bk. of Wooster 80! Franklin, Cin do Seneca ® ‘ 
Bk. of Zanesville. 13¢ Franklin, Col do|Spring?* 
Canal do Franklin, Zanes dojstark . 
Champaign Co... ..do Tron do State » 
Citizens .... doLafayetie ... 
City, Cincinnati .. 
City, Cleveland. . 
City, Columbus. 


NW. ©. Can. £5 
1\State Brave 
do Union 


Bk of Louisiana 
Canal, N. O 
Citizens 


| Bank of Mobile. ... 


Set 


, - dort 
13¢ Farmers, Ky E 13g| Norther" K 
do\Kent’y Trust Co.. .do South 
do Newport 8. Fund do! 
Illinois. 
Alton Li City 


Bk. of Louisvile 
Bk. of Kentucky 
Commercial. 


..do North Providence .do Woonsocket P,\\, ° 


doSalt Springs 


Essex, Haverhill...d 
Ex 














ers or agente of drinking shope, and to procure, as far 


making the cartridges; that “the Luilding was much 


ae 
do!Mechs. Worcester .do|Warebem . 
Mercantile do| Warren ........ 


: 


wébicoces 
Manufac...do Old Colony 
do Oxford 


«+++ do, Powow River .... 
do Prescot 


ngfi 
do Mariner’s, Milford do ton ... 


eee ee GOT 


ans do 
_ dojUnion, Haverhill. .do 


w nt .do'Union, Weymou 
Mechs. N.buryport.do|W 


Merchs. N.Bedford.do| Western 


Bank of America... lark 
Bank of Iiinois 75 Commercial 


of L.& Side £'d. 134 Darien Stock .... 
— of Ottawa .. do Exchange . 
Belvidere 
Central . 
Chicago 





Adrian onses 
Bk of Macomb Co 4 


‘elicit Stock jMichig! " 
Farm, & Mech d 


Michigan Ins 13g (Peninee™ 


Bk of Con’rsville. 112\Indiana Stock 
Bk of N. America .40| Merchants 
Drovers. ..... do Plymouth.... 
Fayetie do Prairie City ret 
Gov't Stock .. 1 Public Stock do| Ws 
Gramer.y dou. ° | 
Missouri and Wisconsi0. — 
LX | Richmond's Ex. .13¢ | V** 


th do 
-..do 
Bk of State Mo 


Canada. «quant 
Bk of Montreal. .1a1%\Br. N. America. 1a! vain sok 
Bk of U. Canada. dolcity ; doi Gor 
Bk de Peuple......dotCommercia}...... 40°" 
as 
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JOHN A. GRAY, Printer, 5 & 97 
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SPECIAL © 

Tux following perso 

atributors to the colu 
ver their own signatu 
.D. (C.), Rev. H. W. 
H. B. Srowe (H. B. 8. 


Banks 4 


CORRES 
Stated correspondent 
in England, Fran 

, and several other } 


Our Special 


FOG IN 
Late in the fall, espe 
we are visited by dense 
\ ers boast, in which mep 
at midday, and shopme 
might almost be weighe 
like snow—but fogs tha 
new country. 
Loungers and gay wa 
nd damp sidewalks a 
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